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Gold rush to ruin 

‘When punters sniff 
gold they forget history - 
■ until they get a kick 
■■... in the, wallet' 
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Happy return 

'There is nothing 
quite like going missing 
to boost a sportsman's 
reputation ’ 
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FT Weekend 



Rights for kids 

‘ Children as young 
as six make demands 
so specific that parents 
are stunned ' 



Raise your game 

‘Deciding to visit golf school 
is not as simple as it seems' 
Three-page focus 
on golf travel 
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The dollar ended' a bad week by 
sinking almost another Y4 
against the yen yesterday, 
depressed by signs that Japanese 
economic growth might be accel- 
erating and fears that central 
banks might intervene in the 
market to boost the yen. 

In late trading last night the 
dollar was at Y120.1 - Y8.7 down 
an the day, and Y6.7 below its 
Tuesday London dose. It was at 
DM1.6880 to the D-Mark - 4.4 
pfennigs below its Tuesday Lon- 
don dose. Most foreign exchtmg w 
market strategists said its slide 
had been overdone. 

Far most of the last six months 
the dollar has surged against the 
yen, helped by the high interest 
rates and bond yields available in 
the US relative to Japan. But this 
week Japanese bond yields and 
market interest rates rose on 
hopes of economic recovery, 
attracting investors back to yen- 
denominated assets. 

Cheered by the recent rise in 
the Nikkei stock index above the 
ievai^som a.^ngjy sts 
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believe the Bank of Japan will 
raise Interest rates as early as 
July. Mr Taro Aso. the economic 
planning agency minister, 
encouraged yen bulls yesterday 
when he said Japan's recent sales 
tax rise would not damage the 
economic recovery much. 

Meanwhile, expectations of US 
Federal Reserve rate rises have 
diminished because of recent 
tame US price data and last 
week's deal between President 
Bill Clinton and Congress to 
balance the budget by 2002. 

Traders noted that Mr Alan 
Greenspan, the Fed chairman, 
had said on Thursday night that 
he expected economic growt h to 
alow later this year. They paid 
less attention to his warning that 
the Fed would have to act if this 
did not happen. 

The market is divided over 
whether the bank will raise rates 
after its open market committee 
meeting on May 2a 

The dollar has also come under 
pre s sure tram fears that central 
banks, led by the Bank of Japan, 
would intervene to weaken the 
. currency. The yen's fall over the 
• iiast tow months has increased 
j JapBo'fi -trade surplus with , the 
JUS,' causing Motion between 

• Washington and Tokyo. \ 

Mr Elsuke Sakakfbara, Vbe 
ministry ot finance official 
known to the markets as “Mr 
Yen” for bis power to move the 
currency, said it was “theoreti- 
cally possible” for the dollar to 
fan as far as Y103 this year. 

The British pound also fell yes- 
terday, losing 3 pfennigs to stand 

• at DM2.7377 in late trading last 
night and down almost 8 
pfennigs from Wednesday’s 
London dose. 
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Blair puts Britain first 
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UK prime minister Tciny Blair met Wim Kok, his counterpart in the 
Ne therlands - which holds the rotating European Union presidency - 
and ttttd him he would put British interests “first, second and last" in 
EU nego tiat ions, according to a Downing Street official. Mr Blair 
stressed the need to incorporate the UK’s control over its borders into 
theEU's treatyas ah irwidlaHle right and also signalled his intention 
hrlikjCk'imy egfenidahof majority voting into justice and home 
uftoirs or defence aiwi foreign affairs. Page 4; Eyes on prize. Page 6 

MHMd mniwtfdr glaiiHMir stocks: New York fashion designer 
Donna Karan. wMchwent pubHc last June, reported first-quarter net 
income down to $8064)00 from $6£m. The shares have fallen from 
their issue price' of $24 to around $10. while Gucd’s share price has 
trebled since its flotation 18 months ago. Other aspiring glamour 
stocks are considering going public, including Italian houses Gianni 
Vereace and Valentino and US designer Ralph Lauren. Page 7 

Lisbon tasks curbs on In flue nce peddHnq; Portugal's 
Socialist government plans to abolish the aspects a 

system ofrecommendation, intercession ^dinflamre, with dunges 
to^penal code broadening the legal definition of ab u^ofinDu- 

ace. Anyone convicted of un&iriy securing ar ?®^ t ^'. jol)S m 
other hmSte from public bodies would face a Jail term. Page 2 

India earee. to lmd« fbtonn« ^ 


Eddie George 

RecmftBd to ttw Bankot En^ndlnl 96Z 
becaiae of the strength ot m onogo 
ptevfm, “Steady Eddfe' this waaki saw a 
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See page 7 
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Rich could lose low-cost tenancy perk 


New Yorkers face a 
high rise rent setback 


By Richard Tomkins in New York 


Manhattan: Residents are in uproar over rent proposals 


Manhattan's rich and famous are 
in imminent danger of losing one 
of the most estraordinary perks 
of living in New York City - the 
rent-regulated apartment. 

All over the Big Apple, tens of 
thousands of middle and upper 
income New Yorkers live in low 
rent apartments, thanks to a 
system of rigid rent controls 
introduced during the second 
world war to protect the 
poor. 

The actress Mia Farrow, who 
has since moved on, was paying 
less than $2^00 a month for a 
gorgeous 11 -room apartment 
overlooking Central Park. It pro- 
vided the setting for former part- 
ner Woody Allen's film Hannah 
and Her Sisters. 

Alistair Cooke, the journalist 
known in Britain for his weekly 
radio programme. Letter from 
America, pays just $2,078 a month 
for an eight-room pad on Fifth 
Avenue, also with a park view. 
His landlord says the market rent 
would be $7,500. 

But next month, the rent regu- 
lation laws - originally intro- 
duced as a temporary measure - 
are up for renewal in the New 
York State legislature, and Sena- 
tor Joseph Bruno, .Republican 
majority leader of the state sen- 


ate, is threatening to let them 
lapse. 

To say the proposal has caused 
controversy would be an under- 
statement. The streets of Man- 
hattan are ringing with the 
squeal of the middle classes 
threatened with being stripped of 
their privileges. 

Senator Bruno says he has 
received death threats. 

To the rest of the world, it may 
seem odd that New York, the 
world capital of capitalism, 
should have embraced Soviet- 
style constraints on the working 
of the free market 

The system essentially caps 
annual rent increases at a level 
determined by the city. It also 
guarantees tenure - in some 
cases, from one generation to the 
next - and permits tenants to 
sublet 

If rents are rising, the longer 
you live in an apartment, the fur- 
ther your rent falls behind the 
market rate. 

But because rents have risen 
much more rapidly in Manhattan 
than in the less fashionable bor- 
oughs of New York City, moat of 
the benefits of regulation nowa- 
days go to relatively wealthy 
Manhattanites. 

The most egregious examples 
of privilege were eliminated in 
1994, when the state legislature 


deregulated apartments renting 
at more than $2,000 a month if 
they were inhabited by people 
warning more than $250,000 a 
year. 

Even so, according to New 
York University’s Center for Real 
Estate and Urban Policy, no 
fewer than 86 per cent of rented 
apartments in Manhattan are 
still regulated, and 40,900 
of them are occupied by people 
earning $100,000 a year or 
more. 

In the row over deregulation, 
the very rich can scarcely com- 
plain too loudly about the threat 
to their unwarranted privilege. 

Instead, much of the outrage Is 
being expressed by artists, intel- 
lectuals and media types, arguing 
that Manhattan will be impover- 
ished if people like themselves 
are driven out into the less 
fashionable suburbs by higher 
rents. 

Mr Andy Huxnm, editor of 
Social Policy, a quarterly maga- 
zine, says: “One of the reasons 
why rich people come to New 
York City, especially Manhattan, 
is that they want to be among 
that kind of stuff. 

"If deregulation happens, they 
are going to have nobody but 
other .people like themselves to 
talk to, and they are going to be 
bored to tears." 


Fresh blow for moves to halt assault by Zaire rebels 


By Michele Wrong in Kinshasa 
and Ken Goocfing in London 


Zairean rebels yesterday turned 
down a compromise proposal 
that President Mobutu Sese Seko 
hand over power to a parliamen- 
tary Speaker, insisting he cede 
control directly to Mr Laurent 
Kabila, the rebel leader. 

The rejection dealt a further 


blow to diplomatic efforts to pre- 
empt a rebel assault on the Zair- 
ean capital, Kinshasa. 

Mr Bizixna Ear aha, “foreign 
minister" of the Alliance of the 
Democratic Forces for the Liber- 
ation of Zaire (AFDL), dismissed 
the compromise during talks in 
Gabon, at which Mr Mobutu 
offered not to stand in future 
elections. Francophone African 


leaders called for the filling of 
the vacant post of Speaker - con- 
stitutionally the successor to the 
president “We insist, as we have 
always insisted, that Mr Mobutu 
must resign and hand over 
power directly to President 
Kabila,” Mr Karaha said. 

The Gabon summit had 
marked a significant softening of 
stance by the ailing Mr Mobutn, 


who until then had insisted he 
would stay on for elections, 
expected to take at least two 
years to organise. Diplomats had 
welcomed it as opening a win- 
dow of opportunity by allowing 
the president to retain the last 
shreds of his dignity. 

The rebel response came as Mr 
Mobutu extended his stay in 
Libreville for talks with South 


Africa’s vice-president, Mr Thabo 
MbekL It was disclosed, mean- 
while, that rebel finances are to 
to be boosted by an initial pay- 
ment of $SOm on a large copper 
project. The cash will come from 
Tenke Mining, which last year 
was awarded 55 per emit of the 
Tenke Fungurume copper-cobalt 
project by Gecamines, the state- 
owned mining group. 


News Business 


China shifts HK 


nhina Everbright Holdings, an investment company controlled by 
Beijing’s state council, announced plans to pay HK$ll J9bn ($1.47bn) 
for a stake of B per cent in Hongkong Telecom, the territory’s domi- 
nant operator. The acquisition of the stake from Citic Pacific, Bei- 
jing’s fla g shi p investment vehicle, marks a strategic shift in Chinese 
Investments In Hong Kong. Page 24 and Lex 


Slabs bids £331 m for APV: Engineering company Siebe 
announced a surprise £331 .3m ($536. 7m) recommended offer for pro- 
cess equipment maker APV, ll years after its first bid for the com- 
pany foiled. APV said it had received two bid approaches, leading to a 
near GO per cent Jump in its shares in a week. They closed up 17p yes- 
terday at 106%p. It was uncertain yesterday whether APVs second 
suitor. German-based GEA, would launch a counter offer. Page 22, 
Second time lucky. Page 19; Lex, Page 24 


Texas puds out of Thai venture: Texas Instruments of the US 
is pulling out of a deal to build two Thai semiconductor plants, worth 
a total of $L4bn. because its Thai partner, Alphatec Group, cannot 
raise finance because of the country’s economic climate. Alphatec 
said the two plants would be completed, but the company would have 
to find a new foreign partner and receive substantial government 
support Page 23 


SBC profits ‘a he ad of expectations 1 : Swiss Bank Corporation 
said first quarter net profits were “well ahead of expectations”, 
boosted by SBC Warburg. Its London-based Investment banking divi- 
sion, and by Its private backing operations. SBC published no figures, 
but the confident statement boosted its shares, which ended 3^ per 
cent higher at SFr341 ($232). The bank said commission income and 
trading revenues benefited from buoyant financial markets, with a 
record result from the equities business. Page 24 


Rival flea drags bit Pets mart: First-quarter profits at 

Petsznart's International chain of pet superstores 
were hit at the start of the flea and tick season by 
new drugs' available only through veterinarians, 
group chief executive Mark Hansen (left) said. Tra- 
ditional remedies such as dusting powders, flea col- 
lars and fumigation bombs for household infesta- 
tions - which can account for up to IQ per cent of 
group revenues, and yield margins of more than 50 
per cent - went unsold. Page 24 
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NEWS: INTERNATIONAL 


Italian poll run-off will test alliance 


By Robert Graham in Rome 


The outcome of the second 
round of the Italian local 
elections tomorrow risks 
putting 1 farther strain on the 
difficult relations between 
the centre-left government 
and Its neo-communist par- 
liamentary supporters. 

The governing Olive Tree 
alliance has avoided making 
a formal nationwide pact 
with the hardliners tn 
Reconstructed Communism 
(RC) to ensure their votes in 
tomorrow's run -off for over 


1,000 town and city coun- 
cils. This is because the gov- 
ernment does not wish to 
become more beholden to 
RC, which has consistently 
used its vital parliamentary 
backing to poll policy 
towards the left. 

But without the RC votes 
the Olive Tree forces are 
unlikely to win several key 
cities - especially the two 
big contests in Milan and 
Turin. In these two northern 
industrial centres the con- 
test is expected to be dose if 
the RC swings behind the 


Olive Tree candidates. At 
present the centre-right 
appears to have the edge in 
Milan while in Turin, where 
RC has a strong presence, 
the outcome Is uncertain. 

. Under rules introduced 
four years ago, local elec- 
tions operate a first-past-the 
post system with a second- 
round run-off in those cases 
where no candidate for 
mayor obtains an outright 
majority. Given the large 
number of parties, the sys- 
tem has encouraged the par- 
ties to test their individual 


strength on the first round 
and then unify their forces 
for the rnu-off. 

To ensure municipalities 
have stable ruling majori- 
ties the 1993 rules also give 
the winning coalition a pre- 
mium of council seats. 

In the first round RC 
decided to field its own may- 
orial candidate in most big 
contests, showing it could 
win 9-12 per cent of the 
vote. But where RC votes 
swung behind Olive candi- 
dates, this fl Ula no e usually 
won around 44 per cent of 


the vote or in the strong red 
belt of central Italy a clear 
majority. But at Grosseto in 
Tuscany, where RC refused 
to ally, the city was cap- 
tured by the centre-right for 
the first time since 1946. 

The rightwing opposition 
did not do as well as hoped 
in the first round, which 
involved just under a fifth 
of the electorate, falling to 
capitalise on any voter dis- 
content with the Prodi gov- 
ernment after almost a year 
in office. 

The main Increase in Its 


support came in the north, 
where some of the populist 
Northern League backed 
their raiwfi«fafa>R- 

The League saw its vote 
slashed by more than half in 
the big cities of the north 
but it held up in the smaller 
towns. 

Mr Umberto Bossi, the 
League leader, has called on 
his supporters not to vote in 
Milan, which they won four 
years ago. 

The degree of League 
abstention could thus be 
decisive. 


Venetian separatists 
make a few waves 


By Paid Betts in Mian 


Italian breakfast TV viewers 
yesterday woke up to a sur- 
real parody of live television 

drama 

A reporter armed with a 
microphone breathlessly 
whispered behind a column 
at one end of Piazza San 
Marco in Venice. The 
famous square - “the draw- 
ing room of the world", as it 
is sometimes called - was 
empty in the grey dawn light 
except for a strange 
armoured vehicle flying the 
flag of the old Republic of 
Venice, the Serenissima. 

A helicopter hovered over 
the tall hell tower. Italian 
security forces moved deftly 
in the shadow of the colon- 
nades, and sharp-shooters 
positioned themselves on the 
tops of buildings. 

The PTime minister, Mr 
Romano Prodi. stayed up all 
night following the drama 


which began in the early 
hours when eight Venetian 
separatists drove a lorry car- 
rying a hidden armoured 
vehicle on to a ferry, 
hijacked the boat and 
ordered the captain to head 
for St Mark's square, drove 
the armoured vehicle in 
front of the basilica, and 
then seized the bell tower. 

By 9am it was all over. 
Security forces climbed into 
the tower, fired tear gas and 
captured the separatists 
inside the campanile and in 
their armoured truck. Their 
guns turned out to be ves- 
tiges of the first and second 
world wars, and the 
armoured vehicle was Just 
an ordinary lorry recon- 
structed with pieces from 
first world war vehicles. 

The elaborate prank, 
staged on the eve of the sec- 
ond round of local elections 
tomorrow , provoked an inev- 
itable political furore. All 


US hails EU 


beef imports 
ruling by WTO 


By Bruce Clark 
in Washington 


US officials and farmers 
yesterday claimed a prece- 
dent-setting victory after a 
World Trade Organisation 
disputes panel provisionally 
upheld a US complaint that 
the European Union’s ban 
on hormone-treated beef vio- 
lates multilateral trade 
roles. 

“On the essential ques- 
tions, the WTO panel is on 
our side," said a US official, 
commenting on a prelimi- 
nary decision contained in a 
confidential report sent to 
Brussels and Washington 
this week. 

US officials hoped that, if 
the decision were upheld, 
the EU would lift the ban. 
rather than propose paying 
compensation to the US for 
lost exports, as it would be 
entitled to under WTO rules. 

“Any discussion of com- 
pensation is not productive,” 
said an official familiar with 
the case. 

“That’s not the direction 
in which we want to take 
our consultations with the 
Europeans.” The two sides 
have 30 days to comment on 
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the report before the panel 
issues a final ruling: 

This could be appealed 
against before the WTO's 
appellate tribunal, which 
would have up to six months 
to reach a decision. 

The US and other beef 
exporting nations have long 
argued that the nine-year-old 
EU ban on beef produced 
with the aid of hormones has 
no basis in either science or 
WTO rules. 

The National Cattlemen's 
Beef Association, 'which 
Speaks for 250,000 US form- 
ers, said the exports blocked 
by the EU ban had been 
worth $100m a year when 
the measure was imposed in 
1988. 

By now, US beef sales to 
the EU could have been 
worth up $250m per year if it 
bad not been for the ban. 
said an association spokes- 
woman, Ms Alisa Harrison. 
“There will be some more 
hurdles to overcome, but 
this a major milestone." she 
added. 

“We're hopeful that the US 
and EU will sit down now 
and look at ways to get more 
US beef into Europe." 

A US official said that in 
ruling against the EU ban. 
the WTO had struck a blow 
against “a web of discrimina- 
tory practices. . . which are 
among the most pernicious 
barriers to trade in both the 
developing and developing 
world.” 

Washington claims a simi- 
lar principle - the imposi- 
tion of trade barriers which 
have no scientific basis - 
has been raised by Japan's 
insistence on hi gh standards 
for the inspection of I 
imported US apples. 

The US is discussing with 
Japan Its demand that each 
variety of apple be assessed 
separately, but has not so for 
brought a formal complaint 
to the WTO. 

Howeve r, tra de experts say 
that if the WTO’s provisional 

r uling in thft hnr mnnwi dis- 
pute set a precedent, it could 
go against Washington in 
other cases, such as a com- 
plaint by south-east Asian 
countries against US insis- 
tence that shrimps be har- 
vested according to sound 
conservation principles. 


the mainstream political par- 
ties blamed the secessionist 
Northern League of Mr 
Umberto Bossi for creating a 
dangerous climate of sepa- 
ratism and division In the 
country. Mr Bossi, who also 
watched the events unfold 
on television, disowned the 
Venetian separatists, called 
them mad and described the 
entire affair as “a laughing 
matter”. 

Other Northern League 
politicians accused the tradi- 
tional parties of trying to 
manipulate the raid on St 
Mark's square to discredit 
the League ahead of tomor- 
row's elections and under- 
mine the refer endum on the 
independence of Padania, as 
the League calls its northern 
constituency, at the end of 
this month. One Northern 
League spokesman even 
went so for as suggesting 
that the whole thing had 
been orchestrated by the 



Time for surrender: Police special forces arrest two self-proclaimed Venetian separatists 
who had occupied the bell towea- in St Mark’s square yesterday pp 


secret services in Rome. 

The Veneto Serenissimo 
Govern© separatists started 
making waves two months 
ago when they used secret 
transmitters to interrupt tbe 
main evening news in tbe 
Veneto regularly, calttng on 
all Venetians to gathm* in St 
Mark's square on Monday to 


disrupt the planned bicente- 
nary celebrations of the foil 
of the Serenissima. 

Until yesterday they had 
not been taken very seri- 
ously. With their raid on St 
Mark's, executed with mili- 
tary precision, they 
managed, for a short while 
at least, to command in- 


ternational attention. 

At the end of the day it 
was nothing more than 
grand guignol on the grand- 
est scale. 

Nonetheless, it underlined 
the undercurrent of popular 
discontent in Italy and )Hb 
country’s old north-south 
split 


Portuguese government tries 
to cut influence-peddling 


By Peter Wise in Lisbon 


An e min ent Lisbon lawyer 
smiled with satisfaction as 
he put down the telephone, 
pleased with the response 
j from a prominent govern- 
ment official to bis request 
for help in cutting through 
the red tape delaying a case. 
“That wasn't pulling 
strings," he said without 
prompting as he resumes an 
interview. “That was friend- 
ship." 

The Portuguese call this 
cunha - meaning “the 
wedge", a system of recom- 
mendation, Intercession and 
influence so ingrained in 
every .class of society and 
walk of life that anything 
from finding a job to having 
a gas pipe mended can 
depend more on who you 
know than on your capabili- 
ties, rights or qualifications. 

“Know-how is important 
in Portuguese business," 
says Mr Luis Pinto Machado, 
a Lisbon banker. "But know- 
who is absolutely essential." 

To crack down on the 
worst aspects of cunha, the 
Socialist government is pro- 
posing changes to the penal 
code broadening the legal 
definition of abuse of influ- 
ence. Anyone convicted of 
unfairly securing orders, 
contracts, jobs, grants or 
other benefits from public 
bodies can be jailed for up to 
five years. 


But eliminating cunha, 
which would bring the nor- 
mal working of the country 
to a halt, is considered 
almost impossible. “This is a 
deeply rooted cultural phe- 
nomenon in Portugal," said 
a Lisbon lawyer. “You can- 
not legislate a gains t a whole 
way of life." 

The English word closest 
in meaning is graft, tbe 
unscrupulous use of position 
to derive profit or advantage- 


leave office. This is as much 
for who they know as for 
their professional capacities, 
says a Lisbon banker. 

Cunha involves elements 
of “back-scratching", the 
mutual return of favours, 
but the Portuguese consider 
it to be less purely self-inter- 
ested. ■” 

Neither is it as class-ori- 
ented as Britain’s "old-boy 
network” nor as coolly busi- 
. ness-driven as networking 


‘Know-how is important in 
Portuguese business, but 
know-who is absolutely essential’ 


But tbe Portuguese concept 
covers a wider and more 
benign use of influence in 
which more value is often 
attached to tbe ties of family 
and friendship involved than 
to the sometimes unethical 
uses they are put to. 

Foreign companies quickly 
learn that it pays to employ 
someone devoted full-time to 
nurturing friendships among 
the staff at notaries, regis- 
trars and other public offices 
to ensure the company's 
paperwork moves along an 
at acceptable pace. 

Cabinet ministers and 
other important government 
officials tend to be snapped 
up by big business, espe- 
cially banks, when they 


and lobbying in the US. 

“There are benevolent 
aspects of cunha that make 
it difficult to condemn com- 
pletely," says a Dutch busi- 
nessman wbo works in Lis- 
bon. “Portugal is far from 
being tbe only country 
where companies prefer to 
employ people they know or 
who have beeo recom- 
mended. This is more conge- 
nial and usually produces 
better results than advertis- 


ing m a newspaper. 

The roots of cunha can be 
traced to the strong ties 
maintained among extended 
famili es in Portugal, and a 
small country where “every- 
body knows everybody else". 

Knowing the right person 


Pope due in Lebanon today 


By Routa Khafcrf 


Pope John Paul n arrives 
today in Lebanon, home to 
the largest Roman Catholic 
community in the Middle 
East, on the first papal visit 
to the region in 30 years. The 
country, still emerging from 
17 years of civil war, is wel- 
coming the two-day visit 
with a big security operation 
and great hope that it can 
contribute to healing tbe 
wounds of the war. 

The papal visit was 
planned for 1994 but was 
postponed when a bomb 
exploded in a church, kilting 
10 people. The Lebanese gov- 
ernment is looking to the 
visit to show it is in control 
of internal security. The 


Pope is to meet Moslem and 
Christian leaders and top 
officials. The highlight of the 
trip will be an open-air mass 
for 300,000 people in war-rav- 
aged downtown Beirut 

The Vatican holds up Leb- 
anon as a model of Chris- 
tian-Moslem coexistence. 
But the civil war, which 
broke out in 1975, pitted the 
religious communities 
against each other. Since the 
end of the war, the Lebanese 
have worked bard to rebuild 
the country but have stum- 
bled in their efforts to forge 
national reconciliation. 

In a special message to the 
Lebanese people before his 
visit, the Pope urged them to 
find the energy necessary 
“to conquer divisions and 


surmount all the obstacles 
that present themselves". 

Lebanon's political class 
has been on its best behav- 
iour, with all rides warmly 
welcoming the pontiff and 
appealing to him to alleviate 
specific grievances. But it is 
Lebanon’s Christians, 
accounting for an estimated 
40 per cent of the population, 
who attach the greatest 
political significance to the 
papal visit 

The Christian Maronltes 
emerged from the war 
divided and farced to give up 
their domination of Leban- 
ese politics. Opposition to 
Syrian control of Lebanon's 
politics, in addition to a lead- 
ership crisis, has left them 
politically marginalised. 


Although some Christian 
leaders feared the Pape’s 
visit would legitimise the 
Syrian presence, the commu- 
nity largely sees it as an 
affirmation of Lebanon's sov- 
ereignty and of the integral 
role of the Christians in the 
post-war era. 

The pope will announce 
conclusions of a 1995 synod 
of the Lebanese church held 
at the Vatican. The synod 
had called for withdrawal of 
both Syrian and Israeli 
forces from Lebanon, and 
the Maronites hope the 
appeal will be repeated by 
the Pope. However, the Vati- 
can is believed to have reas- 
sured Syria that the Pope 
will not criticise its presence 
in Lebanon. 
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INTERNATIONAL NEWS DIGEST 


Breast implant 
action in US 


Alb ania election next month 


Albania’s 10 main political parties signed a contract 
yesterday co mmi t ting themselves to hold in g fresh 
elections by the end of June. Tbe agreement staved off the 
renewed political turmoil that was threatened by the 
refusal of President Sail Berisha's rightwing Democratic 
party to accept a new electoral law proposed by the 
interim government led by the Socialist prime minister. 

Mr Bashkhn Fine. 

Mr Franz Vranitzky, former Austrian chancellor and 
the envoy to Albania appointed by the Organisation for 
Security and Cooperation in Europe, hailed the deal as a 
"breakthrough" but warned that Albanian politicians and 
the inte rnational community still faced "a very important 
task” to ensure the agreement was implemented. Under 
the terms of the contract tbe parties are committed to 
deriding on the new election law by Monday. The 
salvation committees set up in. rebel towns in southern ' 
Albania are to.be dissolved at least 46. days before the 
election. •' • ; Karin -Cone, “East gimme Corresponeient^ 


Socialists hit at Zane policy 


France’s Socialist party yesterday criticised the 
Gaullist-led government for backing the Mobutu re gime 
in Zaire and said France should develop “a new 
partnership with Africa” to promote democracy on the 
continent. Foreign policy, particularly something as 
sensitive as thw Taiimm crisis, is rarely raised in French 
election campaig n*, but the So cialis ts broke with 
convention yesterday by waiting for the “wholesale 
reconsideration” of the security agreements that France 
has had for the past 30 years with six French-speaking 
states and under which it bases 8,000 French soldiers in 
Africa. 

Mr Pierre Guidoni, responsible in the Socialist national 
executive for international affairs, said the time had come 
for France to stop relying on its old-style “networks and 
clients" and to realise that “Africa belongs to the 
Africans". He suggested it was the return to power of the 
French right in 1993 that led Mr Mobutu to halt moves 
towards democracy in Zaire. David. Buchan, Paris 


was also often the only way 
to get anything official done 
during the Salazar dictator- 
ship, when an obscurandsmo 
policy of rigid bureaucratic 
control was introduced to 
deter political activity. 

Cunha also includes the 
concept of “jobs for the 1 
boys", an F.ngHah expression i 
that has become current in 
Portugal as a result of oppo- 
sition charges that the gov- 
ernment has foiled to live up 
to a pledge to reduce the 
number of state job appoint- 
ments. 

It is estimated that 4,000- 
5,000 jobs change bands each 
time a new government is 
elected, providing ample 
scope for cunha. 

Improvements in public 
services are beginning to cut 
the need for cunha in every- 
day life. When it took over 
six months to get a tele- 
phone installed, having a 
friend in Portugal Telecom 
could mean being connected 
in a week. Anyone can now 
get a phone in a few days. 

Attitudes are also chang- 
ing. The post office, bank or 
tax office clerk who called a 
friend to tbe front of a long 
queue would have got away 
with only resentful mutter- 
ing 10 year ago. Such pre- 
sumption today would 
almost certainly result In 
loud indignation and per- 
haps a shout of “Stick your 
cunha somewhere else!” 


World Bank loan for Poland 


The World Rank expects to lend Poland between $200m 
and $400m a year over the next three years, Mr James 
Wolfensohn. the head of the bank, said yesterday. This 
will be more than the $460m committed to Poland 
between 1994 and 1996 but much less than the $3.7bn 
which the World Bank allocated to the country in tbe first 
four years of market reforms after 1989. This was when 
commercial sources at tunas were scarce and the bank 
was seen as the lenderof first resort: ?■ " y*" l l 

Mr Wolfensohn said the bank would he willing to — 
increase its lending to Poland if the government asked for 
thin, especially in areas of environmental protection and 
pension reform. However, he foresaw that the World Bank 
would play more of a role in providing guarantees for 
financing of big projects such as Poland’s highway 
building programme. Christopher Bobmski, Warsaw 


Romanian inflation falls 


Romania’s inflation rate fen to a monthly 69 per cent in 
April from an all-time high of 30.7 per cent in March, 
according to official figures released yesterday. The news 
is being hailed by Romanian officials as evidence that the 
new reformist government's austerity programme is 
working. The surge of inflation in February and March 
was principally due to the liberalisation of previously 
controlled prices for food and energy, a condition set by 
the IMF and World Bank for the resumption of lending to 
Romania. 

This month, inflation is generally expected to pick up 
again as a result of a steep rise in gas and beating bills 
which took effect on May l. These were increased by five 
times to international levels, at a time when the onset of 
summer would minimis e the resulting suffering and 
anger of ordinary people. Even if this month’s inflation 
rises a gain , the trend would appear to be clearly 
downwards. Anatol Ueven, Bucharest 


Israel hardens on settlements 


The Israeli government yesterday reaffirmed its 
commitment to strengthen Jewish settlements .in the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip in a move likely to deepen'd^ 1 '? 
wedge between Israeli and Palestinian peace negotiators. 
In a statement issued, after the weekly cabinet meeting 
headed by Mr Benjamin Netanyahu, the prime minister, it 
said the government was “acting to strengthen 
settlements". 

Mr Dennis Ross, the US Middle East envoy, is again due 
to meet both Mr Netanyahu and Mr Yassir Arafat, 
presi dent of the Palestinian Authority, today after failing 
to narrow differences which have become so fundamental 
that diplomats believe the Oslo peace accords have 
reached a brick wall. Judy Dempsey , Jerusalem 


Iraq-Russia sanctions talks 


The Iraqi deputy prime minister, Mr Tariq Aziz, met the 
Russian foreign minister. Mr Yevgeny Primakov, 
yesterday to discuss tbe prospect of lifting United Nations 
Security Council trade sanctions a gainst Iraq. Both 
ministers stressed the need for foster action by a UN 
special commission to approve food and medidne 
contracts signed under an ofl-for-food deal 
Last December the UN allowed Iraq to sell up to $200bn 
worth of oil for an initial six months to buy food and 
medicine for suffering Iraqis. The ministers agreed it was 
vital that the UN raise the quota for Iraqi oil exports 1 and " 
extend the term of the deal by a further six months, given 
the continuing plight of the Iraqis. The UN has said it will 
not consider lifting sanctions until Iraq dismantles Its 
weapons programme. AP and Interfax, Moscow 




Thousands of lawsuits over silicone breast implants mil 
be consolidated and moved from state courts to the US 
Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit, following a ruling 

this week. No date for the new case has been set There 

had been around 14,000 cases pending, although some bad 
already been dismissed, accordin g to officials at Dow 
n hamicai which owns half of Dow Coming. Dow Coming, 
a joint venture between Dow Chemical and Coming, was 
the biggest manufa cturer of breast implants. It has filed 
for protection from creditors under US bankruptcy fow. , 

A massive settlement of $L 2 bh, which would have made 
le g a l history, crumbled in 1995, after a large group of 
women opted out of the deal in order to pursue state 

court cases. “We’re now on a path to a final resolution for 

the women [and] companies," said Mr John Scnven, Dow 
Chemical’s general counsel. Tracy Corrigan. New York 
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reform drive 


By Mark Nlehoison 
m New DeW 

fti t ha ita£ bowed to pressure 
from trade partners and the 
Soteraational^ Monetary 
?nnd and a^eed to'hA^n 

negotiations wj' iiiMifaiking 
all consiimer' gaidfs ' iiir^rfSi 
at . the World ' v T¥ade 't>i^ni- 
aatitm, ending 50 years of 
protectinir Bse sectar. • 

Officials said yesterday 
India had reached the “his- 
toric "decision that it would 
no longer seek exemption 
from a full liberalisation of 
its consumer goods sector by 
claiming balance of pay- 
ments vulnerability. 

. The step is a sign that the 
newly reconstituted United 
Front government is pre- 
pared to extend the six-year- 
old process of economic 
reform and trade liberalisa- 
tion. News of the move 
emerged on the day that 
India's parliament passed a 
widely applauded tax-cutting 
budget The budget survived 
intact afterlndia's three- 
week Apolitical crisis last 
iionth ’ whi cB’;'sa'nf ' ftjtT. 

fS-party UF government 
' Qgfotols sad" India 'wbuld 
inform the WTO in Geneva 
next Thursday of its decision 
to begin talks towards a 
phased liberalisation of up to 
2JXJ0 consumer goods which 
have remained on a “nega- 
tive List" and thus harmed 
from import 

India is now expected to 
present a proposed pro- 
gramme of phased liberalis- 
ation to the WTO in early 
June. This will accelerate 
what has been a limited and 
politically sensitive opening 
erf the consumer goods sector 
which began with the launch 
of economic liberalisation in 
1991. 

The move follows heavy 
pressure from the US, the 
European Union and the 
IMF. AH have argued that 
Indie's healthy foreign 
exchange position could no 
longer justify protection of 
thp consumer sector under a 
WTO clause permitting tem- 
porary protection of imports 
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S AfricaTo 
recover trains 
from Zaire 

Mbeki acts after doubts over 
rebels’ pledge to honour contracts 


By Mark Ashurst Mr Mwana Nanga Mawam- 

in Johannesburg panga. the rebel “finance 

commissioner” who is court- 
Mr Thabo Mbeki. deputy mg foreign investors to help 
president of South Africa, revive Zaire’s mining indus- 
has launched a behind-the- try. ap peare d to distance 
scAntx initiative to recover himself from the move. He 
South African trains seized said the decision to close 
by rebels in war-tom Zaire Sizarail and transfer its 
last week. responsibilities back to the 

Locomotives and rolling national railway had been 
stock worth about $60m and taken “in the euphoria of the 
owned*- by Sp«jdrnet5*Sbutir capttfre-. of^Kalemie'’. an 
Africa’s state-owned rati inmortaidraflhij^uch^pp 
drouD have^b^eirtte^ to^e'feS?js% Februaiy., 

MpSmtm TB^ldrb'es have since 
late' February. ' - * ‘ adviced ‘across Zaire while 

However, the Alliance of rebel leaders have embraced 
Democratic Forces for the the private sector and voiced 
Liberation of Congo-Zaire support for the privatisation 
last week shocked Spoomet of state industries, 
officials when it closed down Disruption to the rail s^ 
Sizarail, a foreign-owned vice, and the use of arafid 
management company run- troops Jo SU 

ning Zaire's rail service with rails offices this week were 
theSouth African trains. “certainly not the lmdof 
Tte closure cast doubt thln^ you want to ^pen 
over the rebels’ pledge to at this juncture , said Mr 
honour contracts between Mawampanga. 
foS wmpanies and the Officials m Pretoria ccm- 

^S^rTalling-Presi* finned the sei^e of the 
SlfSSr,, s«e Seko. South African trmns^would 


honour contracts between Mawampanga. 

JESS wmpanies and the Officia^ m Pretoria ccm- 
ofllltog presi- Armed the seizure of the 
IPrSoKr*™ Spko South African trams would 

TJSZys of be raised by MrMb^ 
Soutii Africa. Zimbabwe and Spoomet, which has been 
Zambia, which had contracts trying to recover 
with Sizarail have closed since the rebels decision to 
S^Sreto^eanraa dose Sizarail was 

, _in *be issue is on February 25, was ^io Ion 

trair^untu the issue is pursuing the matter” 

m SS^owed about 


would help avow a p to joca] suppliers and 

matlc impasse. _ PJlturt multilateral agencies indud- 

Sg^WoridBank. 

betwefiI1 * Sp0< S^ Orator Mr Patrick Claes, head of 

Sizarail, said thereby tad 
and four of zaire 9 hub accused the company of stri- 
pnblic companies ^ a backdoor deal with 

Geca mines, the mui^ ^ Mobutu administration 
giant, which depends 0 ^ to win a five-year 

rail network to move P- to manage Zaire’s 

plies and exports. trains in 1995. 

The company has tumea these allegations^ 

■njund Zaire’s *; 

wupt itafrtiated. He said Sto- 

rebd leaders and *^W^; ;rafl ^ agreed to provide 
vay^loye^haveaccuwa p^ons for 5.224 employees 
Sizarafl of divert^ 5^b e national railway 

ftom the raUway mto foreign w mdh were now in jeopardy- 
hands. 
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where countries are under 
severe balance of payments 
pressure. India's foreign cur- 
rency reserves stand at 
$23bn (£i4bn) and grew last 
year t by JSOOm. 

Further; liberalisation 
comes despite a worsening of 
ImHa'S 'traiife position, with 
figures this week showing 
that exports last year grew 
only 4 per cent to reach 

$33.1bn, after growth of 20 
per cent a year earlier. 

Though import growth fell 
last year to a rate of 5.69 per 
cent - from about 20 per 
cent a year earlier - total 
imports of $38.5bn left a 
trade deficit for the fiscal 
year which ended in April of 
$5.4bn, substantially greater 
than the government's 
expected $4£bn. 

There are also signs that 
worsening industrial output 
in the latter part of last year 
is likely to affect the final 
growth figure for 1996-97. 


New Delhi 
ro&yfree .• 
imports of all 
consumers 
goods 


Against provisional esti- 
mates of 7 per cent GDP 
growth for last year, fin»nrg 
ministry officials now. 
believe growth many be 
nearer 6 per cent, with the 
latest industrial output fig- 
ures showing a sustained 
slump last autumn and early 
this year. 

Latest output figures for 
January show industrial out- 
put rose only LI per cent 
a gains t the same month in 
1996, and overall growth for 
last fiscal year now looks 
likely to be around 7.5-8 per 
cent, compared with a per- 
formance of 12 per cent in 
1995-96. 

Both Indian industry and 
the finance ministry are hop- 
ing growth wiD recover this 

year, to 7 per cent or above, 

nohrt xijoj 1 


Japan to 
block 
N Korea 
in ADB 

By Gwen Robinson in Tokyo 

Backroom discussions ahead 
of the Asian Development 
Bank's annual meeting 
tomorrow are likely to focus 
on a looming regional con- 
flict of views over North 
Korea’s request to join the 
bank. 

Japanese government offi- 
cials have said that Japan 
would almost certainly 
oppose early entry of North 
Korea to the 56-member 
ADB, if Pyongyang filed an 
application for membership. 

However, South Korea and 
the US have expressed sup- 
port for the proposal, follow- 
ing North Korea's unofficial 
approach to the ADB secre- 
tariat in Manila in February. 
Mr Mitsuo Sato, the bank's 
president, said recently 
North Korea bad made the 
request for membership “in 
a fairly clear manner”, and 
confirmed that the ADB 
board had been discussing 
the issue ahead of the meet- 
ing in Fukuoka. It is 
unlik ely, however, that a 
decision an the question will 
be forthcoming from the 
three-day meeting. 


Top official accused of soliciting bribes to further political career 

Scandal hits soccer-crazy Brazil 
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Tough words: Brazil's sports minister Pele 


By Gooff Dyer m S5o Paulo 

The Brazilian football world 
has been rocked by scandal 
after a local television sta- 
tion accused a leading offi- 
cial at the national football 
federation of soliciting 
bribes from clubs to finance 
his political ambitions. 

Mr Ivens Mendes resigned 

as bead of the federation’s 
referees' commission shortly 
before TV Globo broadcast 
taped conversations in 
which he allegedly offered 
favourable treatment from 
referees in return for contri- 
butions to his campaign to 
run for Congress in next 
year’s elections. 

Both the football federa- 
tion and the House of Depu- 
ties said they would set up 
inquiries into the scandal. 
Pelfe, the football great who 
is now Brazil's sports minis - 
ter, said that if the allega- 
tions were true, the guilty 
parties should be “thrown in 
Jail”. 

TV Globo broadcast a con- 
versation. allegedly between 
Mr Mendes and Mr M&rio 
Celso Pe tragi ia, president of 
leading club Attetico Parana- 
ensa. in which Mr Mendes 
asked for a payment of 
R$25,000 (US$23,500) before a 


cup match with rival dub 
Vasco' da Gama. 

Mr Petraglia allegedly said 
that his secretary would 
“sort it out". 

The man identified as Mr 
Mendes then said: “If I can, I 
wtQ speak with the referee 
and ask him to give your 
side a little hand." He con- 
tinued: “Tell your players to 
stay very close to Edmundo 
la Vasco team member], so 
that he gets nervous.” 

Two Vasco players, indud- 
ing Edmundo, a striker with 
a reputation for losing his 
temper, were sent off In the 
match, which Atletico 
Paranaense won 5-1. Vasco's 
vice-president, Mr Eurico 
Miranda, called for the Copa 
Brasil, the country’s knock- 
out tournament, to be 
suspended because of the 
allegations. The dub is also 
taking legal action against 
the football federation. 

Mr Mendes, who said he 
had resigned from the feder- 
ation because he bad 
received death and kidnap 
threats, told TV Globo: 
“What is wrong with me as a 
Brazilian citizen, trying to 
start a political career. . . 
why can’t I accept a little 
help from my friends?" 

Mr Mendes said he was 


not yet a candidate for Con- 
gress. However, the broad- 
cast showed billboards in the 
Triangulo Mineiro region in 
the south-eastern state of 
Minas Gerais, urging people 
to vote for him in the 1998 
elections 

Mr Mendes denied any 
allegations of corruption and 
Mr Petraglia claimed that he 
had not spoken to Mr 
Mendes before the game. 
The referee, Mr Oscar 
Roberto GodGi, said he bad 
not been approached before 
the match. 

The scandal is a further 
blow for tbe football federa- 
tion, which Is struggling to 
halt a decline in attendances 
at Brazilian club games and 
an exodus of the country’s 
best players to richer, for- 
eign clubs. 

The revelations were also 
another journalistic coup for 
TV Globo. Brazil's most pop- 
ular television channel. 
Once the uncritical all; of 
officialdom under both mili- 
tary and elected govern- 
ments. TV Globo's new, 
more aggressive approach 
has included broadcasting 
footage of policemen beating 
drivers of cars stopped at a 
roadblock and allegedly mur- 
dering one passenger. 
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• On May 1, as the country looked to its future, we 
were doing much the same. 

By merging the two leading law firms Cameron Markby 
Hewitt and McKenna & Co into a new critical mass that 
instantly ranks as the 8th largest law firm in Europe. 

The new firm is named Cameron McKenna and the 
“fit" has already been reported as being exceptionally 
good for clients. 

From Day One Cameron McKenna is a major 
corporate and banking practice, and a leading City 
presence in property and litigation. 

It also offers in one firm a market leader expertise in 
many of the world’s most dynamic commercial sectors. 


Including energy, insurance, biotechnology, healthcare 
and construction. 

As well as major infrastructure projects, financial 
services regulation, and pensions. 

In short, as flying starts go this one can already be said 
to have taken off. 

Particularly for clients who prefer not to pay for 
learning curves. 

For more information please call Robert Derry-Evans, 
Managing Partner on 0171-367 3000. 



Not bad for a first day 
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NEWS: UK 


Government’s vote may tip the balance over blocked 1991 European Union directive 

Move to revive tobacco advertising ban 


By Nicholas Timmins, 

Public Policy Editor 

Mrs Els Borst, the Dutch health 
minister, has asked the UK if it 
wants a tobacco advertising ban 
placed on the agenda for a meeting 
of European Union health minis- 
ters next month. 

Plans for UK legislation banning 
tobacco advertising are now slip- 
ping, and government sources say 
the Intention now is for a paper on 
the issue, not a promise of early 
legislation. Health ministers may 


now take the issue up through the 
European Union by way of a draft 
directive first drawn up in 1991. 

The directive would ban all 
forms of advertising except for 
indoors at point of sale, and would 
include a bar on indirect advertis- 
ing by linking brand names to 
products, such as Marlboro cloth- 
ing or Camel boots. 

To date, the directive has been 
blocked because Germany, Den- 
mark, the Netherlands and Greece, 
along with the past Conservative 
government in Britain, have been 


apposed to it. A switch of vote by 
the UK, however, would almost 
certainly provide the necessary 
qualified majority for the directive 
to pass. Last November, it was 
agreed that the Issue would not be 
addressed at next month's meeting 
on June 5, but now Mrs Borst, who 
chairs the health ministers' council 
under the Dutch EU presidency, 
has written to Mr Frank Dobson, 
the UK health secretary, asking if 
the UK’s attitude has changed. If it 
has, would the UK like the issue 
put on the agenda? 


According to reports in the 
Netherlands, she has also indicated 
that if the UK changes its view, the 
Netherlands may follow suit. 

The UK Department of Health 
said yesterday that it was consider- 
ing “all the options” for pursuing a 
tobacco advertising ban. 

If the issue went to a vote next 
month, it could still be a year 
before the directive completed its 
passage through the European par- 
liament and was presented for 
adoption Into UK law. But with 
government sources saying that 


legislation in the current session of 
Parliament is only “an outside pos- 
sibility'’, the organisation Action 
on Smoking and Health said it 
would welcome the government 
using the EU route to a ban. 

The British Medical Association 
yesterday bitterly attacked the gov- 
ernment for delay. If the govern- 
ment “does not stand firm on this 
issue” the credibility of its commit- 
ment to public health would be 
“seriously undermined”, said Dr 
Sandy Macara, chairman of the 
association's council. 


Accountancy 
champion is 
counted out 

Labour’s ‘wooer’ may have 
gone too far, says Jim Kelly 


W hy has Mr Stuart 
Bell, the man who 
has wooed the 
accountancy profession so 
effectively in preparation for 
a Labour government, not 
been made a minister? 

He may have been seen as 
going too far in smoothing 
the fears of the profession. 
There were certain inter- 
views in which Mr Bell 
seemed too anxious to 
please. 

He will have at least been 
cheered that he managed to 
get some kind of commit- 
ment In the Labour business 
manifesto to attend to Use 
profession's two most press- 
ing problems: regulation and 
legal liability. 

What a pity that the 35- 
word pledge was such a 
botch. Now that the archi- 
tect of the pledge has gone, 
it seems even more impor- 
tant that it should have been 
included in Labour's docu- 
ment 

It was: “We will ensure 
there is a framework of inde- 
pendent regulation for the 
accountancy profession. We 
will review the laws on joint 
and several liability so that 


incorporation in this country 
provides accountants with 
adequate protection.” 

There were doubts about 
the usefulness of this pledge 
before Mr Bell went. Now 
there must be real concern. 
Much hinges on his succes- 
sor in charge of corporate 
affairs. “The biggest issue is 
just how interested our min - 
lster is in us,” said one lead- 
ing public practice accoun- 
tant The new minister with 
responsibility for the profes- 
sion is Mr Ian McCartney, 
well known for his energy 
and determination. 

His first priority will be to 
prepare legislation for the 
national minimum wage and 
the formation of the Low 
Pay C ommission, which will 
advise the government on 
the level at which the mini - 
mum should be set 

On top of that he has the 
Post Office, company law. 
and corporate governance. If 
the new minister has other 
thing s on his mind, the pro- 
fession can expect those 35 
words in the manifesto to be 
freely interpreted. He could 
simply carry on with the for- 
mer ruling Conservative par- 


ARRIVAL OF FORMER TRADE UNION OFFICIAL WORRIES CITY 



lan McCartney 

The appointment of Ian McCartney as 
minister for corporate affairs has 
caused concern in the City of London 
which had become accustomed to 
Stuart Bell, who handled the Issue 
when Labour was in opposition. 
“McCartney’s appointment will put 
the wind up the City, who had been 
hilled by Stuart Bell,” said a senior 
official at a City institution. Mr 


Barbara Roche 

McCartney, whose father was a 
Labour MP to Scotland in the 1970s 
and 1980s, is a former trade onion 
official who holds one of the safest 
Labour seats to the Honse of 
Commons. He will be joined at the 
Department of Trade and Industry, 
where his responsibilities will include 
the minimum wage, by Barbara 
Roche, a lawyer who will continue to 


John Battle 

government with the responsibility 
for small businesses which she held 
to opposition. John Battle, a former 
charity worker who has been an MP 
for 10 years, will add science and 
technology to energy, for which he 
was responsible when Labour was in 
opposition. He is a close political ally 
of Margaret Beckett, the chief 
industry minister. 


ty*s plans for UK limbed lia- 
bility partnerships (LLPs) - 
to help protect individual 
partners' assets from litiga- 
tion. 

The commitment to review 
the laws on joint and several 
liability could be allowed to 
fade - as LLPS are a reform 
of joint and several liability, 
if in a very restricted sense. 

However, if Mr McCartney 


relishes the idea of sorting 
out the profession's prob- 
lems - and accepts that it 
operates in an unfair liabil- 
ity regime - then he could 
take up the Conservatives' 
proposals and amend them 
to make them more accept- 
able to accountancy firms. 

Then there is regulation. 
The Department of Trade 
and Industry and both the 


Conservatives and Labour 
seemed broadly at ease with 
the profession's own plans to 
set up an arm’s-length Pub- 
lic Oversight Board. 

This was self-regulation - 
but at the furthest remove. If 
the regulation of the profes- 
sion had moved to the Trea- 
sury - as was rumoured - 
things may have been 
tougher for the self- 


regulators. The situation is 
still unclear, but if Mr 
McCartney is the regulator 
he may let the reforms 
through unchanged. 

However, his background 
prompts the suspicion at 
least that he might want to 
measure self-regulation 
rather more ' critically 
against the word “indepen- 
dent”. 


British interests come first, Blair tells Etldrief 


Robert Peston, 

Political Editor 

Mr Tony Blair, the prime minister, 
yesterday met Mr Wim Kok, the 
Dutch premier, in London, telling 
him that he would put British 
interests “first, second and last” in 
EU negotiations, according to a 
Downing Street offiriaL 
In a meeting with Mr Kok, this 
semester’s European Union presi- 
dent, Mr Blair stressed the need to 
incorporate the UK’s control over 


its borders into the ElTs treaty as 
an inviolable right He also sig- 
nalled his intention to block any 
extension of majority voting into 
the areas of justice and home 
affairs or defence and foreign 
affaire. 

However, after the meeting, Mr 
Robin Cook, the UK foreign secre- 
tary, reiterated that he was opti- 
mistic that the intergovernmental 
conference on reforming the ElTs 
institutions would reach a success- 
ful conclusion next month. 


“I now believe that it will be 
possible for us to reach an agree- 
ment at Amsterdam [location of 
the final stage in the IGC talks]," 
Mr Cook told reporters. 

The prime minister seems set to 
enjoy an extended honeymoon in 
foreign relations, as it was also dis- 
closed yesterday that US president 
Bill Clinton would pay him an 
impromptu visit this month. 

As a gesture of the entente the 
two leaders hope to build, Mr Clin- 
ton expects to find time for a half- 


day programme with Mr Blair, 
involving talks and a “walkabout”. 

There have been conflicting 
reports about the current closeness 
of their relationship, but it has 
often been noted that their elec- 
tioneering techniques and political 
agendas have much in common. 

The president's visit to London 
will be fitted in around a US-EU 
summit being held in The Nether- 
lands in late May. 

• Mr John Prescott, deputy prime 
minister, yesterday signalled the 


revival of regional policy In 
England, promising that a new net- 
work of development agencies 
would promote economic growth, 
George Parker and Chris Tighe 
write. 

Mr Prescott will preside over leg- 
islation In the new parliament to 
create about 10 development agen- 
cies, charged with marketing the 
English regions with the aim of 
attracting inward investment 

Blair’s Prize, Page 6 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


-H 6 PERSONAL 
NUMBER covw 


HOME & OFFICE SOFTWARE 




TALKING 



Personal Numbers are now big news in the US and UK. And 
for less than a £550 set up cost, you too could cash in on 
the big money as an Authorised Consultant, with at least 30 
leads per month. So to get your share of the 07000 and 
07074 Personal Number market, call us now on 07000 
654321. Before someone else does. 


Trade The ’’Edge* 


with The Stock Market Softer 

Many NcwsleHm. Cuus rod Expos 
talk tbe oft but do they walk the walk? 
We do! 

- Proven winning Mincpcs for Options 
Futures & Equi ti es 
For free copy A audited 3 year real 
time trading reconi, send Inge oanipwi 
SAE la Suite 527. 2 OM Brampton 
Road, London SW73DQ 


PRIVATE COMPANY 
VALUATION SOFTWARE 
@ ONLY £99.95? 

- RmBsttc valuator as system utttos future 
castl flow genwaUon. 

- PiBsanUfcnbEudintfioar.iBBUtflnsof 
nperionce. should 8no ttu process easy. 

- MAptoappfcnonanafrotyiency. 

- Secondary use as ItwcUl forecasting too!. 

- Stand-done ’wtadows' based 

Far ynar cayy or btrflnf deUtt cootscl M 

rt WLP Mam ConsaRaA. 5 Gfoscatior 
Hoad, Feflhare, Hddtsm TW13 5BT 
Tat >181 781 2M3 Fan 0171 610 «85 


BUSINESSES 
FOR SALE 


Specialist Foundry 

FOR SALE 

Located North of England 
£33m Turnover 
Exceptionally Profitable 
Loyal Customer Base 
Write to Box B5212, Financial 
Times, One Southwark Bridge, 
London SE1 9HL 


ELECTRONICS - 
SOUTH AFRICA 

WcJI established supplier of 
in term edi tuc products la PCB & 
Electronics industries tor aie. Agent far 
mbnamlal USA & European companies 
with bath direct rod rt stock lales from 
waidjousc & office in Jofurueifiuig. 
Company is profitable 1 owner 
prepared lo urHiiiitp in hujncn 
Write Box B5JQ8, Financial Times, 
One SonU m ffc Bridge. 
London. SE1 9HL. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


SAVE ON 
INTERNATIONAL 
PHONE CALLS 


• Digital SwttctitaigfHbor 
Optic Urns 

■ AT&T and Other Networks 
■ Use from Homo, Office, 

Hotels, Csfl Phonos 

■ 24 Hour Customer Service 
CaH now for New Lew Rted 

Tel: 1 .206.284.8600 
Fax: 1 .206.270.0009 

Unas open 24 towel 
TtmOrigbml 

kali back 


MOVETOStAR 

If you are a serious investor in the 
London equity market and require 
broad coverage and ffexfbfitty. this 
software system is a must The 
program can help you select the 
right investments and can heip 
protect against losses. With only 
£25000 invested you need to show 
just 1% Improvement lo offset the 
annual cost. Don't delay, your 
investments need the StAR 
treatment. 

Synergy Software 
01582 424282 


TECHNICAL ANALYSIS 
SOFTWARE From INDEXIA 

Xeoi-Tx* A Eod-of-Day 

httpiffinwsfadsaisjCBJik 

Three powerful RcaJ-omc A End-otOay 
Tectorial Anri)u hvocttu lo choose front 

Real-rime using Pr ca- 1. Pc Marker -Eye. 
Reims, DBC Signal. BIS. CEEFAX A 
Sky Text or 

End-of-doy uoag a variety of OCHLV dan 
feeds BSL CinFcnd. SlodtDan. CSI 

INDEXIA Rocanfc, 121 (Ugh Skrari, 

HaUmuBd RP4 2DJ.UK 

TtL 01442 878015 Pn: 81442 87404 


YACHTS & 
POWERCRAFT 


PRIVATE INVESTORS 
Intatrade otveoyouaccesahr. 

- F o r mo management 

3 years’ historical data 
Real rime prices 
AFX nee) rime news 
FT headhies and erodes 
Company reports 
OHne share daatng 
Pta personal faanoe 
Plus Internal aid e-mal 
Dtscovw the benefits of Wctiarie. 

Cal 0800 226600 or 0121 717 

3804 riri request your free CO copy of 
MufcadB.suft«ufB 

Inkoada Ltd Is regulated by the Securities 
& Futures Authority 


l NIYKRSAL MI5RM 
\ DO-IN TOOLKITS 

I \l NCll OF VERSION 7.5 


fto Arbrthage VolsSty Trent Skucture* 
-Portfotk) SanaHvtty Anofysia* 
HuM Asset Monte Cato Anafydr 
MBRM provide the most widely used 
analytical loofldts, financial calculators, 
advanced derivative portfolio analysers, 
cource code, consultancy and risk 
management Paining. FuBy i n teg ei e d wtth 
Excel, Vlsuel Basic, C and Gt-». 


FRANCHISING 

fmniJSjSSSir] 

* #1 USA Trawl Agency Franchise* 
I International Master Rights I 
I 375+ ante in USA & 7 countries 1 
■ uMittaotssMao re»mbm«B| 

* Steptanto AbrmoiBxec. VP EH 21 J 
1 EntefcMogitravntecam | 
^B>WHBfcW kBff |WIW U CTHl*ecmj 


WANT TO LEAVE THE UK? 
GUERNSEY 
FOR SALE 

PRIME 80ft BERTH 

14 Year Lease 

Offering Unique Opportunity 
for Business/Residence 
1 Also Haneras 52 cockpit Motor 
Yacht) 

Write bn Bn BS2I9, notarial Times, 
JOne Southwark Bridge, London 5EI 9HlJ 


FINALLY: REAL-TIME 
DATA YOU CAN 
AFFORD, STOCKS 
CURRENCIES, 

BONDS, DERIVATIVES 
AND NEWS 

Tantare provides global real-time 
financial data cfirect to your PC at 
the lowest possible cost Our 
Windows platform facilitates 
seamless Interfacing with other 
Windows applications. 

Available across Europe 
Rnd us at www.tanforexxuifc 
Cai Tartarean 
+44 (0) 171 40S4S41 


(Rnancfad Systems Software (FSS) Ltd) 
Est a bfahad 1988- IOJOO users tfetafy 
tMerdord Court, Throgmorton Street 
London EC2N2AT 
TW: +40171-8282007 

Friz: *44171-6202008 


TO ADVERTISE 
CONTACT 

PAUL MEAKINS 
on 

0171 873 3218 
or 

MELANIE MILES 
on 

0171 873 4780 


UK NEWS DIGEST 


Trades link with 
Chicago opens 

The Bilk between the London International Fi nanci al 
Futures and Options Exchange (Liffe) and the Chicago 
Board of Trade (CBOT) was inaugurated yesterday when 
Admiral William Crowe, the US Ambassador in London, 
rang the opening bell oh Liffe’s trading Door. Hie 
exchanges are respectively Europe’s and tbe US’s largest 
derivatives exchanges. 

Mare than 5,000 futures contracts and 1,400 pptioiM on 
US Treasury bonds, the world's most actively traded bond 
deri vativ es, changed hands to the first session. 

The link meant that US traders had access for the first 
time to Liffe's futures contract on German government 

bonds, Europe’s most liquid debt derivative. 

■■This historic linkage between the CBOT and Line 
spans an ocean, extends across six time zones, and estab- 
lishes the precedent for global trading in the 21st Cen- 
tury." said Mr Patrick Arbor, CBOT c hairman . 

Both exchanges hope the exposure of their prime prod- 
ucts in another time zone will generate new business. 

Fees generated by Bund trading to Chicago will flow back 
to London, while income from US T-bond trades at Liffe 
will be paid to the CBOT. Sooner Jskandor 

■ GANG ATTACK ON CATHOLIC 

Irish PM’s ‘concern’ over killing 

Mr John Bruton, prime minister of the Republic of 
Ireland, yesterday expressed “great concern" over the 
death of Mr Robert HamilL, a Roman Catholic, who died 
on Thursday 12 days after being attacked by a crowd in 
Northern Ireland. 

"The circumstances surrounding the death give cause 
for great concern and were promptly raised with the Brit- 
ish authorities,” Mr Bruton said amid allegations that 
police who witnessed the attack failed to intervene. 
Northern Ireland police refused to comment on claims 
that officers did not step to as up to 30 people attacked 
the two men shouting “Die, Fenian, die.” 

A senior officer will head a police investigation which 
will be overseen by the Independent Commission for 
Police Complaints. 

■ FOOD SAFETY 


‘Battle 9 centres on agency scheme 

Professor Philip James said yesterday that an “enormous 
battle" had begun aver his proposals for an independent 
food agency contained in a report which Mr Tony Blair, 
H 10 p rimp minister, welcomed on Thursday. 

The main reco mmendat ion of Prof James’ report, which 
Mr Blair commissioned In March in anticipation of a 
Labour election victory, was that responsibility for food 
safety and standards should be passed from the agricul- 
ture ministry to the health department 
The agriculture ministry is understood to be attempting 
to retain its interest in food policy, while other sections of 
government, including the health department and the 
cabinet office, are strongly in favour of the move. 

The report said that public confidence in food safety 
had been lost in large part because the agriculture minis- 
try was seen to have a conflict of interests between pro- 
moting the food and farming industries and protecting 
consumers. Maggie Urry 

TRADE UNIONS 


Strike threat by council staff 

The government isf^ppag^the threat of an embarrassing 
strike over redundanc ies b y employ ees of She ffiel d City,*, . 
Council in northern England. The Sheffield metropolitan \ 
branch of Unison, Britain's biggest trade union, said a 
decision by the Labour-controlled council to proceed with 
issuing compulsory redundancy notices to 67 employees 
risked a walkout by all 8,000 of the union’s 000 members 
who work for the council. 

Sheffield council said the threat to jobs arose because 
last year’s settlement by the Conservative government for 
the financial year had left it with a projected deficit of 
£30m (848.60m). 

Unison’s Sheffield branch said: “We have to organise to 
make sure that the promise of a better deal under a new 
Labour government is not betrayed to the first few weeks 
by a Labour council.” Sheffield council was led during 
most of tbe 1980s by Mr David Blunkett who is now chief 
employment minister. Andrew Bolger 


Fight to 
succeed 
Major 
intensifies 


By Uam Haffigan 
Political Staff 

Mr John Redwood, a leading 
contender for leadership of 
the opposition Conservative 
party, yesterday failed to 
discourage Mr Bill Cash, a 
fellow Eurosceptic in the 
party, from entering the 
contest for its leadership. 

Mr Redwood said that 
under his leadership, the 
party would oppose 
Britain's entry into mone- 
tary union in principle. “I 
hope I can reassure Bill that 
I have been crystal clear 
about Europe - none 
clearer,” he said. In 1995, 
Mr Redwood resigned from 
Mr John Major's govern- 
ment to challenge him for 
the leadership. Mr Major 
won. 

Last night, Mr Cash 
refused to role out his can- 
didature. “The party needs 
to realise that the Maas- 
tricht treaty itself lies at the 
heart of our problems. We 
need to renegotiate the 
entire treaty,” he said. 

While ruling out Euro- 
pean economic and mone- 
tary onion, Mr Redwood 
presented himself as a 
“unity” candidate. “As 
leader of the party, it would 
be my task to get everyone 
on to common ground," he 
said. Asked whether he 
would accept Mr Kenneth 
Clarke, the pro-European 
former chancellor and 
another leadership candi- 
date, to a shadow cabinet, 
Mr Redwood said that nei- 
ther of them would want 
Emu before genuine - eco- 
nomic convergence. 


Sterling’s turn of speed 
leaves profits standing 


R emember Black 
Wednesday, the day 
when the pound 
dropped out of the European 
exchange rate mechanism 
(ERM)? That was widely 
seen as a national humilia- 
tion. 

After 4V* years, sterling 
recently climbed back to its 
old ERM level against the 
Deutsche mark. But is every- 
one happy? Not a bit. The 
UK corporate sector is com- 
plaining about the effect on 
its profits. 

The problems were high- 
lighted on Thursday when 
BTR, one of the UK’s leading 
conglomerates, issued a prof- 
its warning. It said the 
strong pound would knock 
£300m (8486m) off sales in 
the first half of its financial 
year. 

The problem has arisen 
suddenly. As Mr Richard 
Kersley, UK equity strategist 
at BZW, says: “It's not just 
the size of the rise to the 
currency, but the speed with 
which it has got there. We 
have seen the biggest annual 
rise in the currency since 
1982." 

Sterling has moved from 
DM2.387 on October 1 to 
DM2.7421 on May 9. 

The rise against the 
D-Mark has been much more 
significant than that against 
the dollar. The pound has 
moved from 81.56 to 81.62 
since the start of October. 

“For tbe stock market, the 
dollar is more important 
than tbe D-Mark, but for the 
economy as a whole the 
D-Mark is more Important,” 
says Mr Mark Brown, head 
of strategy and economics at 
ABN-Amro Hoars Govett. 
“The D-Mark affects manu- 
facturers, engineers, build- 
ing materials companies. 


The corporate 
sector echoes 
concern from 
exporters, says 

Philip Coggan 

papers, chemicals and the 
like. For big swathes of the 
stock market, such as oils 
and pharmaceuticals, the 
dollar is more Important" 

Many companies have 
warned that tbe strength of 
sterling has hurt their prof- 
its to recent mouths, leading 
to a general downgrade of 
expectations for earnings. 
Brown says that forecasts 
for 1997 earnings are down 
by a further percentage 
point to the past few weeks. 

A Confederation of British 
Industry [principal employ- 
ers' lobby] survey in April 
found that optimism among 
exporters had sunk to its 
lowest for six years. Sir Ron- 
ald Hampel, chair man of JCI, 
said recently that sterling 
was “causing growing prob- 
lems to manufacturing 
industry”. And figures 
released on Wednesday 
showed that manufacturing 
output fell by 0.1 per cent 
between February and 
March, a drop which most 
analysts attributed to the 
effect of the pound on export 
orders. 

Among companies which 
have recently warned that 
sterling will damage profits 
are CPL Aromas, Dalgety, 
Eurodls Electron, Pilktogton, 
Vickers, and York shir e 
Group. The longer sterling 
stays at its present levels, 
the bigger the effect Is likely 
to be. 

However; Mr Maris Tinker, 


UK strategist at UBS, thinks 
the effect of sterling has 
been exaggerated. 

“A lot of people have been 
hiding behind the skirts -of 
sterling/;- fie-eays; “AcEEs^ 

it ■ has -beenLfliaT n n ript'ty ift g 

market th&'2k& T .caus&E33S 
problem. Companies haven't 
got a lot of pricing power. 
Just as inflation used to h ail 
out companies, depreciating 
sterling used to help medio- 
cre groups. Now, it’s no lon- 
ger on their side." 

He points out that while 
st erl i ng 's strength is making 
life more difficult for export- 
ers, it cuts the cost of those 
raw materials that are 
imported. 

“Even if unit labour costs 
are going up by 5.7 per cent 
or so, the producer prices 
index is felling. Overall costs 
are probably going up by 
just under 5 per cent. With 
sales going up by over 6 per 
cent that should be good for 
margins.” 

Mr Kenneth Clarke, the 
former Conservative chan- 
cellor, argued against 
increasing Interest rates 
because of the pound’s rise. 
That argument did not die 
with the defeat of the Con- 
servative party in the gen- 
eral election. 

"It might be that economic 
growth will suffer because of 
tbe currency, and the sur- 
prise for the market might 
be that rates will not go up 
as far as people are fearing,” 
says Mr Kersley. 

Then, too, no one should 
assume that the pound's 
rally will last forever, previ- 
ous periods of sterling 
strength in the early and 
late 1980s pstma to an abrupt 
end. 

Editorial Comment, Page 6 
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The labours 
of Mr Brown 


Britain joins Europe's exchange 
rate mechanism. Scramble. Man 
those screens. 

The excitement in the foreign 
exchange markets on Thursday 
was shortlived. But sterling fell 
IK per cent against the D-Mark 
before the last echoes of the 
rumour faded from the wires. 

It was just another fairy tale. 
But the rapidity with which Mr 
Gordon Brown, the Labour gov- 
ernment's new chancellor, 
handed control of interest rates 
to the Bank of England made 
anything seem possible. And 
sterling's step downwards did 
reflect a real dilemma for 
him 

He had started the week with 
high drama, wrong-footing com- 
mentators and startling officials 
over the May bank holiday. Hie 
markets expected that Mr Eddie 
George, the Bank's governor, 
would ask for a quarter point 
rise in base rates to 6V, per cent 
and that Mr Brown would agree. 

But no one thought he would 
hand over the keys of monetary 
control. It suggested a decisive- 
ness which might lead in all 
sorts of unexpected directions. 
With a huge parliamentary 
majority and the close support 
of the prime minis ter, what 
could Mr Brown not do? 

The idea that he might 
bounce Britain back into the 
ERM no doubt gained its 
momentum in the dealing 
rooms after Mr Robin Cook, the 
foreign secretary, said he 
wanted to forge a new co-opera- 
tive relationship with Britain's 
partners in the EU. There may 
be a vanishingly small rttanr-g 
that the UK will join the Euro- 
pean monetary union in the 
first round from 1999. But this 
new approach requires that the 
UK should keep open at least 
the theoretical possibility of 
j oining Emu at a later stage. 

Common currency 

Re-joining the ERM would be 
a probable, If not a required, 
first step towards the common 
currency. But at what rate 
would the UK join this time? 
After its 17 per cent apprecia- 
tion since last summer, ster- 
ling’s trade-weighted value is 
now back up to its level in 1992, 
when it was ignominiously 
booted out of the exchange rate 
mechanism. That level made 
UK exporters uncompetitive. 
Now, there is a wide consensus 
that the pound would need to 
depreciate some 10 per cent 
against the D-Mark (to around 
DM2J50) to provide a fair rate to 
lock the two currencies 
together. 

Leaving aside the prospects 


for Emu. there are other strong 
reasons for Mr Brown to prefer 
sterling to depredate. For while 
consumer spending continues to 
fan domestic demand, there is 
growing evidence that exporters 
are feeling the pain - British 
Steel’s statement of concern and 
BTR's gloomy profits forecast 
this week are just the latest 
examples. 

But in spite of the market's 
jumpiness, there is little imme- 
diate reason to expect sterling 
to decline. As in the US, the 
expectation must be that Inter- 
est rates wifi rise to prevent the 
economy growing at an infla- 
tionary rate. And the Bank will 
he keen to show its mettle In 
meeting the gove rnme nt's infla- 
tion target. This is still to be set 
by Mr Brown, but will probably 
be 2.5 per cent or less. The 
tough approach to inflation is 
also likely to be good for gilts, 
giving confidence to foreign 
investors. 

Roaring inflation 

This is a very different set of 
problems from those that Mr 
Denis Healey, the last Labour 
chancellor, faced in February 
1974. At that time, sterling was 
about to be undermined by roar- 
ing inflation, a mnnnting bud- 
get deficit and a serious trade 
imbalance. Mr Brown's decision 
to grant semi-independence to 
the Bank may have been partly 
motivated by a desire to exor- 
cise the ghost of Labour’s old 
troubles. 

In one respect, however, he 
confronts a similar problem to 
that which beset Mr Healey. He 
has inherited from the Conser- 
vatives a budget deficit which is 
too large. The National Institute 
of Economic and Social 
Research, which warned of 
excessive borrowing 23 years 
ago, is saying it again. It 
believes the deficit should be 
cut by £6bn this financial year 
and the same next. 

Hie City broadly agrees. 
Indeed, there should.. be little> 
argument that, as the economy, 
approaches full capacity, the 
UK needs to eliminate its deficit 
and head for a surplus. If he 
were a titanium chancellor. Mr 
Brown would do this by raising 
taxes equivalent to about 1 per 
cent of GDP, at least partly 
from consumers. This would 
curb domestic demand and thus 
m ake Mr George less anxious to 
raise interest rates. 

What then would happen to 
sterling is anybody's guess. But 
with lower interest rates, it 
might float softly down to 
exactly the right level for 
Britain to join Emu. Might. 


All eyes on Blair’s prize 

Labour’s victory in the UK has inspired European politicians of 
very different persuasions, say Peter Norman and David Buchan 


M r Tony Blair may 
have played the 
little Englander 
in his election 
campaign, re- 
cruiting the British bulldog for 
New Labour's television broad- 
casts and malting generous use of 
the Union Jack. 

But for political parties across 
Europe, there have been lessons 
to learn from Labour’s landslide 
victory and its ability to generate 
a surge in popular support 
Parties of left and right are 
rushing to maim the mantle of 
Blairism and apply the moderni- 
sing approach that has revived 
Labour’s fortunes after 18 years 
In opposition. 

The Blair victory has had a 
particularly powerful impart in 
France, where it came 10 days 
into the country’s own election 
campaign. Even before May I, 
French party leaders were vying 
to seize the Blair issue - either to 
identify with him or use him as a 
stick to beat their domestic oppo- 
nents with. They have since 
redoubled their efforts to exploit 
le Blairisme in the aftermath of 
the Labour landslide. 

The French Socialists have 
slightly modified their line on 
privatisation, in tune with 
Labour’s acceptance of the state 
sell-offs of the Thatcher years. 
Hailing Mr Blair as a friend, Mr 
Lionel Jospin, the Socialist 
leader, highlighted Labour's 
promise to introduce a minimum 

wage and its priorities for 
improving health and education. 

Mr Jospin also welcomed 
Labour's intention to sign the 
European Union's social chapter 
strengthening employees* rights 

— thOUgh that has a1.cn pleased 
the right 

In Germany, the Social Demo- 
cratic party (SPD), in opposition 
since 1982. has seen Labour's suc- 
cess as a warning as much as a 
message of hope. The search Is 
on for the "German Tony". “We 
must get away from narrow Ide- 
ology,” says Ms Elke Leonhard, 
an SPD backbencher. “We must 
have a charismatic candidate, 
good for the media age.” 

In its first reactions, there was 
little sign that the SPD headquar- 
ters shared Ms Leonhard's con- 
cerns. The UK election result was 
bailed as part of an inevitable 
process leading ri^the overihrow 
..qf the gavemqteatfttf C^tqcellor 
Helmut Kohl in the general elec- 
tion scheduled for autumn 1998. 

"In 73 weeks we will do exactly 
the same. Well done, Tony Blair," 
declared a bright new poster out- 
side SPD headquarters in Bonn 
after the Labour victory. 

But in Ms Leonhard's view, Mr 
Blair has leapfrogged the SPD in 
policy and presentation and won 
legitimacy for a fresh start by 
involving individual members. 
While New Labour’s membership 
has more than doubled since Mr 
Blair became leader in 1994. the 
SPD - like the other mainstream 
German parties - is suffering 
from a steady decline, par- 





ticularly among the young. 

Ms Leonhard wants the SPD’s 
politics to be “professional, mod- 
ern, economically sound and 
based on clear values”. Mr Blair 
has shown “the way into the 2lst 
century”, she says, by going far 
beyond the Godesberg pro- 
gramme - the 1959 decision in 
which the SPD abandoned social- 
ism for the social market econ- 
omy and the middle-class vote. 

However, the SPD has an unre- 
solved leadership problem that 
reflects deep underlying divisions 
over the party’s policies towards 
high unemployment, more 
intense global competition, mod- 
em technologies and the environ- 
ment This Is highlighted by the 
differences between the two main 
contendere: Mr Oskar Lafontaine, 
the left-leaning prime minister of 
Saarland, and Mr Gerhard Schr6- 
der, the pro-business prime min- 
ister of Lower Saxony. 

Mr SchrOder is the nearest 
thing to Mr Blair in German poli- 
tics, despite being nearly 10 years 
older. He is undogmatic, telege- 
nic and uses similar Language - 
full of talk of innovation, flexibil- 
ity and the stakeholder society. 


He was quick to congratulate 
the new UK prime minister. “We 
can leant that Tony Blair did it 
through combining modernity 
with social justice," he told a 
large troop of German journalists 
in Seattle who were following a 
carefully staged visit to high 
technology companies such as 
Boeing and Microsoft. 

Mr Lafontaine, by contrast, 
often sounds like a time-traveller 
from the 1950s and 1970s. He is a 
tax-and-spend politician, believes 
in internationally co-ordinated 
Keynesian demand-management 
policies and supports shorter 
working hours to solve Ger- 
many’s 4.3m jobless crisis. 

There was no mention of 
modernity or implications for the 
SPD in his congratulatory mes- 
sage to “Dear Tony”. Mr Lafon- 
taine's problem was neatly 
summed up by Die Woche, the 
weekly newspaper, as having 
made the SPD “again fit for oppo- 
sition - but not for government”. 

In Italy, leading members of 
the governing centre-left Olive 
Tree coalition were already call- 
ing themselves “Blairites" 
months before Mr Blair’s elec- 


tion. Mr Walter Veltroni, deputy 
prime minis ter and leading light 
in the Party of Democratic Social- 
ism, as the old Communist party 
has become, sees himself closest 
to the new prime minister. 

Mr Veltroni, a former editor of 
l'Unita, the communist daily, 
addressed the Labour party con- 
ference in Blackpool last October. 
He told the assembly that Italy 
was in the vanguard of the new 
labour movement since bis party, 
the largest in the governing coali- 
tion, -was already in power. ■■■• 

He was the first to welcome Mr 
Blair’s election, but almost every 
other politician from left to right 
has applauded the Labour vic- 
tory. Hus includes the rightwing 
coalition led by Mr Silvio Berlus- 
coni. the former prime minister 
and media mogul. It has acceler- 
ated its attempts to take over the 
middle ground of Italian politics 
by wooing the centre - so much 
so that Mr Berlusconi has been 
nicknamed “Blairusconi”. 

In France, Mr Alain Juppd, 
the Gaullist prime minister, 
drew a more aggressive lesson 
from Mr Blair’s victory. He said 
Labour had won “because it 


bad broken with socialism". 

-More subtly, Mr Alain Madelin. 
the former finance minister 
sacked by Mr Jupp§ for calling 
for deep cuts in the civil service, 

, called . for wn trqaaiUisme ,d la • 
jrancaise. * (French jgtyle Labour- i 
, ism), buWtii^jleQfflal progress -sn i 
..the free- market: foundation %• i ■ : 

He praised Mr Blair equally . for 
“what he has promised to do. and 
for what he has promised not to 
undo” — a reference to Mr Blair’s 
promise not to reverse the priva- 
tisation and unions reforms of 
the Thatcher/Major era. 

He also used it for more 
shortterm purposes to stress the 
differences between “moderate” 
Labour and the “archaic” French 
Socialists in an electoral alliance 
with the c ommunist s. “Between 
Tony Blair and Robert Hue [the 
French Co mmunist leader], Lio- 
nel Jospin has chosen Robert 
Hue,” said Mr Madelin. 

T he arrival of Mr Blair 
in power in Britain - 
along with Mr Bill 
Clinton’s second term 
. as US president - may 
make ifc qq&gr, Frei&lfclfl j 

oi Adjust. tqiifte i 


foe term>®&:{5 for toute* i 

capitalism... — 

Writing in Le Figaro, a Mr 
Christian Gftrondeau - founder of 
the nascent Association for 
Understanding of the 
Anglo-Saxon World - pointed out 
that, contrary to the belief of 
most French, the US had a public 
health system. He also noted that 
basic wages in the UK - even 
before Mr Blair's new minimum 
- were little lower than the statu- 
tory minimum in France. 

So for, Mr Blair's victory has 
had little impact an Chancellor 
Kohl's Christian Democratic 
Union and its Bavarian sister 
party, the Christian Social Union. 
The chancellor was in Brunei an 
a 12-day tour of the Pacific region 
when the news broke and returns 
to Germany only today. 

However, at some point Mr 
Kohl may realise that Labour's 
decision to retain the main eco- 
nomic reforms of the Tories 
leaves Britain with a government 
to the right of his own and with a 
more flexible economy. 

■ . The r-hapq g1.1n r hap Jheen gener- 
ally hq^ile-Jte^iH^riSaxozif cmida 
topsni. 

bly with..; Germany’s “social 
market" structure. But with one 
in nine of the German labour 
force out of work, he has 
acknowledged that other coun- 
tries have been more successful 
in modernising their economies. 

If Mr Blair’s victory can per- 
suade European politicians to 
look with more open minds at the 
strengths - and weaknesses - of 
the UK model, his influence may 
reach far beyond UK shores. The 
choice of the British bulldog may 
yet be justified. 


Additional reporting by Paul 
Betts in Milan 



UK government must confront cost 
of computer millennium problem 


From Mr M.G Fitzpatrick. 

Sir, You report ("Brown's first 
test", May 6) on the "almost 
impossibly tight" public spending 
plans which the new Labour gov- 
ernment promised in its election 
manifesto to abide by. 

One point seems to have 
escaped commentators' attention 
- namely, the cost to the public 
sector of sorting out its computer 
mfllfinnium problem Taskforce 
2000, the body sponsored by the 
Department of Trade and Indus- 
try to raise awareness of the 


problem, estimates the cost of 
sorting out the public sector 
problem at £7bn. It 1s understood 
that Taskforce 2000 believes that, 
if anything, £7bn is on the low 
side: our published estimate is 
£I0bn plus. None of this public 
sector cost Is budgeted for in the 
public spending plans. 

If these figures seem high to a 
cash strapped government, try 
estimating the cost of not sorting 
out the problem; potential disas- 
ters across swathes of local and 
national government depart- 


ments could range from National 
Health Service computers crash- 
ing to traffic lights malfunction- 
ing all over the UK. 

With less than 1.000 days to go, 
the government needs to find the 
necessary resources to sort out 
the public sector problem. 

M.C. Fitzpatrick, 
head of economics, 

Chan trey Vella cott, 

Russell Square House, 

10-12 Russell Square, 

London WCIB 5LF, UK 


Homosexuals not to be tolerated in forces 


From Mr Godfrey Bloom. 

Sir, Bernard Gray (“Make war, 
not love”. May 3/4) obviously has 
little practical experience of sol- 
diering. Soldiering is the only 
profession where death is an 
everyday expected part of the job. 
It is regimental (tribal) and holds 
old fashioned values. It is quite 
unlik e other walks of life. Homo- 
sexuality is regarded as suitable 
in the theatrical profession or 
clothes design but not the army. 


I spent 30 years in the army 
and I can tell Bernard Gray, if 
the soldiers do not want it, and 
they do not, they will not tolerate 
it. B ully in g is difficult enough to 
control as it is without adding 
another problem. 

I know it is not politically cor- 
rect, but not everybody shares 
Mr Gray’s middle class liberal 
views on the subject I was 
brought up to believe homosexu- 
ality was both immoral and ille- 


gal. Just because it is now legal it 
does not make it moral The 
army does not want or need the 
values of the chattering class 
imposed on it 

In short Mr Gray, mind your 
own business. 

Godfrey Bloom, 

108 Main Street 

Wressle, 

Nr Selby, 

North Riding of Yorkshire, UK 


Advances in 
water supply 

From Mr J.G. Hurcom. 

Sir, Water Aid director Jon 
Lane (Letters, May 7) points out 
that the world's poorest countries 
are not benefiting from the com- 
prehensive improvements to 
water and sanitation systems 
being delivered by British water 
companies in “middle income” 
countries all over the world. 

It is also true that even in rela- 
tively affluent countries there are 
inadequate water systems. Many 
people (often the poorest) have 
not had easy access to a regular 
safe water supply. The overseas 
operations of companies such as 
Thames Water are helping put 
this right and our concern for the 
billion people currently excluded 
should not detract from the real 
advances for health and welfare 
being maite 

Mean while, organisations such 
as Water Aid command our 
enthusiastic support and respect. 

J.G. Hurcom, 

managing director, Europe and 
Americas, 

Thames Water Utilities, 

Nugent House, Vastern Road, 
Reading, Berks RG1 8DB, UK 


Labour’s proposed ban on tobacco advertising not enough 


From Mr Geof Rayner. 

Sir, The new UK government’s 
proposed ban on tobacco adver- 
tising is an important symbol of 
its new prevention-based health 
policy and one step towards ful- 
filling the last government's tar- 
get reductions for smoking 
among the young. However, if, as 
you say (“Light goes out for 
tobacco ads". May 5). the indus- 


try will still be able to promote 
its products through sponsorship 
or direct mail, the Han may have 
little effect and may even be, 
remembering last year's “free- 
dom of speech” campaign by 
Phillip Morris, self-defeating. 

The last government genuinely 
wanted to reduce smoking- 
related harm, but, given the 
tobacco industry’s ample bal- 


ances in the political favour 
bank, little action was taken. 

Labour neither needs to return 
favours nor does it need to worry 
about howls of distress within 
the advertising Industry. What it 
does need to do is to establish 
clear long-term aims, the means 
by which they can be imagina- 
tively and cheaply achieved, 
and communicate these 


effectively to the public. A 
long-distance strategy for count- 
ering all of the industry's efforts 
among the young will pay a 
higher health dividend. 

Geof Rayner, 
secretary. 

The Public Health Alliance, 

138 Digbeth, 

Birmingham B5 RPR. UK 
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COMMENT & ANALYSIS 



lie m ann er and 
tody language of 

tte governor o£ the 
Basic. t of England 
said it aB. When Mr Eddie 
George appealed on BBC 
Television's Newsnight on 
Tuesday on the day the 
independence of the Bank 
■was announced, colleagues 
said they had never seen 
him look less defensive, nor 
answer so briefly and to the 
point _ 

' For ' a career official 
recruited to Che Bank in 1962 
Supposedly on the strength 
or his bridge-playing, the 
previous twfcMiays b ad been 
rfUd&dm cdfnei'true.- When 
Mf^Georga was "summoned 
to the- Treasury- at Baa on 
Monday. Bank officials had 
assumed it would be a rou- 
tine “getting-to-know-you” 
session with Mr Gordon 
Brown, the new chancellor. 
Instead, Mr George was told 
that from June the Bnnir 
would' set interest rates in 
Britain, not the government. 

By the time the governor 
had been driven back to the 
Bank's fortified enclave in 
Threadneedle Street, his 
aides had tipped off other 
senior officials that some- 
thing big was up. As they 
arrived at the governor’s ele- 
gant suite of rooms, they 
found him puffing on his 
customary Rothmans and 
looking "amazed, surprised 
and terribly pleased”. 

Labour’s Treasury team 
hdcfitfade ftrtigrf before the 
fflfcttion tft«»(«ifey:!Wbuld 


Man in the News • Eddie George 

A servant unshackled 

Robert Chote on the governor of the independent Bank of England 


THeyd wanVSfffrffii^ BankTo 


create a monetary policy 
committee that would 
advise the chancellor on 
interest rates and which - if 
it established a good track 
record - might eventually 
take the decisions itself. 

More in hope than expec- 
tation, Mr George warned 
that this half-way house 
solution would be unsatis- 
factory. it would be difficult 
to get good people to join 
the committee, the chancel- 
lor could cherry-pick their 
advice and a meaningful 
track record would be diffi- 
cult to establish. 

Perhaps decisively, the 
chancellor received a s imilar 
warning from Mr Alan 
Greenspan, chairman of the 
US Federal Reserve and ne 
plus ultra of central bank- 
ers. 

After the initial shock had 
subsided, the Bank’s execu- 
tive directors and senior 
aides went into conclave, 
discussing the strategic 
implications of Mr Brown’s 
unexpected Horfrfrw 

In subsequent discussions 
with the Treasury, Mr 
George suggested only one 
significant change - that 
the four newly appointed 
members of the nine-person 
monetary -policy committee 


serve terms of four years 
rather than three. Mr Brown 
was not persuaded and the 
point was quickly dropped. 

“After all, when your 
grandmother has just given 
you the birthday present 
you have always wanted," 
says one official, “you do 
not complain about the col- 
our of the wrapping paper.” 

In the Bank's internal dis- 
cussions. etiquette 
demanded that no one bring 
up what has since become a 
principal subject of corridor 
gossip: the implications of 
independence for the careers 
of those at the top. 

Mr Brown’s plan includes 
the appointment of a second 
deputy governor, alongside 
the current holder of the 
job, Mr Howard Davies. The 
“keep-it-in-the family” 
option would see the 
appointment of Mr Mervyn 
King, the Bank's chief econ- 
omist and architect of its 
quarterly inflation report. 
But the runaway favourite 
is Mr Gavyn Davies, the 
Labour-sympathising chief 
economist at investment 
hank Goldman Sachs. 

No one could accuse any 
of these men of being handi- 
capped by self-doubt or lack 
of ambition. So with his first 


five-year term of office com- 
ing up for possible renewal 
in 1998, Mr George faces a 
ch alleng in g few months as 
the monetary policy commit- 
tee - the remaining mem- 
bers of which should be 
named in the next few days 
- gets to grip with its task. 

Mr George, the 60-year old 
son of a postman, joined the 
Bank after taking a 
second-class degree in eco- 
nomics at Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge. After being 
accused of spying while on 
secondment to Moscow State 
University in 1964-65, he 
returned to the Bank to 
work on eastern Europe. 
Stints in Basle and Washing- 
ton followed, before he 
returned to London to deal 
with International monetary 

affair s 

The late 1970s saw him 
move to work on the 
gilt-edged government bond 
market, before his appoint- 
ment to the Court of Direc- 
tors in 1982 as executive 
director for monetary policy. 

By the time Sir George 
Blunden retired in 1990, the 
appointment of “Steady 
Eddie” as deputy governor 
was a question of suspense 
rather than surprise. His 
ascent to the governorship 


in 1993 was more unex- 
pected though, as it created 
the highly un usual combina- 
tion of a Bank insider in the 
top job and an outsider - Mr 
Rupert Pennant-Rea. the for- 
mer editor of The Economist 
- in the deputy’s position. 

It remains to be seen how 
much power Mr George win 
wield on the monetary 
policy committee. The group 
will take its decisions by 
majority vote, although the 
experience of other central 
banks suggests the governor 
and other insiders will cany 
more weight relative to 
the newly appointed outsid- 
ers than their numbers sug- 
gest 

There are no automatic 
penalties If the committee 
misses the inflation target 
which the chancellor sets. 
But Mr George will have to 
explain himself to parlia- 
ment “If 1 can’t talk my way 
out of it, then I suppose FU 
have to resign,” he says. 

Colleagues say Mr George 
likes to surround himself 
with a small and elite work- 
ing team. He is highly 
regarded, although his 
slightly daunting manner 
discourages people from 
spe akin g up as much as 
they might like. “He has def- 


inite opinions, but he will 
move very, very gradually,” 
says one colleague. "If be 
changes bis stance it Is a 
seamless process and he 
thinks he is simply adapting 
to changing circumstances." 

: The collapse of Barings 
Bank in 1995 and the 
monthly saga of the "Ken 
and Eddie" show have 
already givai Mr George a 
far higher public profile 
than his predecessors 
enjoyed. 

The Bank’s independence 
can only accelerate this pro- 
cess, especially because the 
need to establish the sys- 
tem's legitimacy in the eyes 
of the public will, for the 
time being, preclude him 
from retreating into 
Greenspan-style opacity. 

Hie challenges Mr George 
faces over the next few 
months are considerable. In 
addition to getting the mon- 
etary policy committee run- 
ning smoothly, he faces a 
complex agenda of internal 
reforms, the implications of 
many of which have yet to 
be folly thought through. 

As the Treasury prepares 
the legislation that will for- 
malise the Bank's indepen- 
dence. Mr George is deter- 
mined to make a success of 
what he sees as a golden 
opportunity for the institu- 
tion to which he has devoted 
his working life. But with 
Downing Street needing to 
take a derision on his reap- 
pointment in only a few 
months - and rivals not in 
short supply - he has little 
time to lose. 



Alice Rawsthom on the perils faced by fashion houses coming to the stock market 

Stylish decline 


W hen Donna Karan, the 
New York fashion 
designer, took her 
company public last 
June it was presented as a glamour 
stock akin to Gucci, the Italian 

ftwhlnn house. 

But while Gucci’s share price has 
trebled since its flotation 18 
months ago, Karan’s hag fallen 
from the issue price of 924 to 
around $1(X This week Karan, 
which clothes stars such as Demi 
Moore and Barbra Streisand, 
announced that profits had col- 
lapsed in the first quarter, with net 
income shrinking from $62m to 
$806,000. 

Other aspiring glamour stocks 
are now considering going public, 
including Gianni Versace and Val- 
entino, the Italian houses, and 
Ralph Lauren, the US designer, 
expected to aimounce the- date of a 
shtEWP Isroe^fitePAritikplilBm Kte 
arfsHBfflcdHtei hBWefr tWiafr planift^ 
■‘»rfae lesson 1 to- be- learnt from 
Donna Karan is that investors 
should be more- discriminating." 
says Cedric Magnelia, luxury goods 
analyst at CS First Boston. “They 
confused Karan with Gucci and 
other European luxury companies, 
when it’s really in a different busi- 
ness.” 

It is easy to understand why 
investors were so optimistic about 
Karan’s prospects when the com- 
pany went public last summer. 

Sales of luxury goods are soaring 
as lucrative new markets emerged 
in L a ti n America and south-east 
Asia. Merrill Lynch forecasts con- 
tinued annual growth of up to 12 
per cent in what is now a $35bn 
global market 

Meanwhile, the success of Gucci 
and its compatriot, Prada, both of 
which were moribund in the 1980s 
but have become some of the most 
Bpugbt-after brands of the 1990s, 
demonstrated the long-term poten- 
tial of prestigious labels. 

LVMH, France’s biggest luxury 
group, tried . to rejuvenate its 


Glambur ^ not all luxury stocks have shone 
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brands by hiring Marc Jacobs, a 
young New York de s igner, at Louis 
Vuitton, and the iconoclastic Brit- 
ons, John Galliano and Alexander 
McQueen, at Christian Dior and 
Givenchy. 

Smart shopping streets, such as 
Avenue Montaigne in Paris and 
Rodeo Drive in Los Angeles, were 
lined with construction hoardings 
as Gucci, Prada, LVMH and their 
rivals built new stores. This rosy 
scenario provided a perfect back- 
drop for Donna Karan’s issue and 
its shares rose from $24 to $28 on 
the first day of trading. 

Since then, the luxury goods 
mar ket hag continued to flourish. 
The only cloud is that the weaker 


Lam nacno tart? 


yen has made Japanese tourists 
less profligate on overseas trips 
and duty-free sales have declined. 
But other areas of the market are 
expanding so fast that analysts 
expect 1997 to be another year of 
double-digit growth. 

Gucd recently announced it had 
doubled net income to $l68m in the 
year to January 31 on sales up 76 
per cent to $881m. LVMH’s fashion 
and luggage sales rose 27 per cent 
to FFr3. 08bn in the first quarter of 
this year. 

More new stores are under con- 
struction, and other classic brands 
have recruited young designers. 
Last month Hermes, the French 
leather goods maker, hired Martin 


Margiela, the avant garde Belgian, 
and Stella McCartney, a young 
London designer, joined Chlod, the 
Paris fashion house controlled by 
South Africa's Richemont group. 

Donna Karan has expanded by 
opening boutiques and negotiating 
new licensing deals. But overheads 
rose sharply in the first quarter 
following new store openings. 
Orders were cancelled after a wom- 
enswear range hit production prob- 
lems and a potentially lucrative 
jeans agreement fell through. The 
final blow was Monday’s surprise 
announcement that Dewey Shay, 
chief administrative officer, was 
leaving the company. 

Cashflow difficulties, production 


hiccups and management reshuf- 
fles are common in the fashion 
industry. Karan has always had its 
share of such problems but, as a 
private business, it could shield 
them from public scrutiny. It now 
faces the challenge of cutting costs 
and returning to profit growth as a 
publicly quoted company. 

Karan also faces the longer-term 
issue of its dependence on the 
fickle fashion market This makes 
it more vulnerable to sudden down- 
turns in demand for particular 
lines than Gucci or Prada, which 
have a broader spread of products 
including shoes, luggage and bags. 

The mar gins on clothing are far 
lower than on Gucci’s loafers or 
Prada’s nylon bags, which exploit 
economies of scale by bring pro- 
duced in huge quantities and sold 
at high prices. By contrast cloth' 
ing is complicated to manufacture 
J iibffis , lkrgely 1 sold whole&lb rafHef 
TManf ffirtHBU' the company s’ oW 
shops. Prada can stock bag designs 
for years, but if dresses do not sell 
Karim has to discount them at the 
and of the season. 

It is because of these structural 
weaknesses that Karan’s shares 
never regained their first day price 
of $28. and fell below $10 even 
before this week's woes. The other 
fashion designers planning to fol- 
low the company to the stock mar- 
ket may face similar difficulties. 

Lauren, Versace and Valentino 
have stronger brand recognition 
than Karan, particularly outside 
the US, and more stable busi- 
nesses. The first two have also had 
mare success at diversifying into 
perfume. But all three are primar- 
ily clothing companies, and none 
has the equivalent of an enduring 
revenue generator like Gucci's loaf- 
ers. 

Investors seemed so dazzled by 
the luxury sector that they were 
willing to overlook these issues 
when Donna Karan went public 
last summer. They are likely to be 
less lenient with the successors. 



H tecRiiJ<Jues u ?3sci® 
work . a more 
pleasant place to be than 
home? New research by a 
Berkeley sociologist says 
they have for many 
Americans. 

After spending three years 
following 130 people through 
their days, Arlie Russell 
Hochsctdld, professor at the 
University of California, 
Berkeley, i concludes that, 
while US Workers complain 
they do not spend enough 
time with their family, many 
are actually eager to get in 
to the office early, leave late, 
and put in extra hours at 
weekends. . 

The reason is that the US 
has seen an odd inversion of 
management styles. Decades 
ago, many Americans hated 
work because ' they 

treated lita . 

The maximum 3 - Efttcnency 
standards ofi-i^rederick 
Taylor, a management theo- 
rist popular in the 1920s, 
pushed employees to per- 
form their tasks as quickly 
as possible without regard 
for their feelings and motiva- 
tions. Today, things have 

changed, says Hochscfifld. 

Work now feels hke home 
and home like work. 

Ms Hochschild discovered 

that employers' efforts o 

make their workforce ^ . 
valued have mM d* 
such as "empowerment 
-teamwork” are the bum- 
wwds of the 1990s and, 

SkgtoMsHochsdhdd, 

it is more than just 

In fact, the new mana^ 
ment techniques have 
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Work sweet work 

Home has become like a factory, writes Victoria Griffith 


worked so well that many 
workers cannot wait to get 
to their desks in the morn- 
ing. “At work, they make 
decisions, they feel empow- 
ered, they get raises, and 
they have a social life,” says 
Ms Hochschild, “It’s very 
rewarding for them." 

Ms Hochschild notes the 
pleasant details of her sub- 
jects’ daily worklives: the 
coffee thoughtfully placed on 
someone’s desk by a 
co-worker, the congenial 
chafe by the coffee machine, 
the award ceremonies for 
the most valued employee of 
the month,,. 

Home, on the other hand, 
has comd to feel mare like a 
factory, oi"“Taytarised’\ as 
Ms Hochschild puts it , , 

-Home to a lot of people is 
a place where they have to 
get a lot of chores done as 
quickly as possible,” says Ms 
Hochschild. “There is lam- 
dry, cleaning, helping kids 
with their homework. 
Because everyone is so 
rushed, there is little time 
for socialising. 

“At work, people joke, 
talk At home, the parents 
organise- the Jpgistics of the 

day; who wHl jack up the 
kids from the soccer game, 
and whose turn it is to go to 
the supermarket” 

Shouldn’t employers be 
happy about this turn of 
event# Not necessarily, says 
Ms Hochschild. By spending 



so much time at the office, 
their workers may eventu- 
ally become less 
well-rounded and therefore 
less creative. 

Moreover, if they ignore 
their family long enough, 
workers may eventually con- 
front an emotionally drain- 
ing problem: divorce or trou- 


bled children, for example. 
And that is sure to affect 
their work performance, Ms 
Hochschild points out 
Another consideration is 
the well-being of future 
generations of workers. 
Unless children receive fam- 
ily support to develop intel- 
lectually and emotionally 




now, she says, they might 
not be good employees 20 
years from now. 

Children’s well-being is a 
leading casualty of today’s 
distorted family /work struc- 
ture, says Ms Hochschild. In 
her study, she observes the 
trend towards “outsourcing” 
family duties. 

Outsourcing truly thank- 
less tasks such as house- 
cleaning may be acceptable, 
but unloading relationship- 
building duties is not. “1 
thinV that when someone 
starts paying a tutor to help 
a child with their homework, 
it has gone too far." says Ms 
Hochschild “it's not a good 
idea to outsource parent- 
hood." 

Ms Hochschild believes 
employers should encourage 
workers to spend more time 
away from the office. Once 
workers are at home more, 
they may even he aide to 
squeeze in a little leisure 
activity and start enjoying 
their family life. 

To have more private time, 
workers need better flexible 
work, job-sharing and tele- 
commuting arrangements. 
“It is not enough for compa- 
nies to have these policies 
on their books, they have to 
be a viable option for some- 
one trying to make a career 
for themselves,” she adds. 

“Workers have to know 
they won’t be penalised, at 
least not in the long run, for 


taking life a little slower for 
a while." The US govern- 
ment should get in on the 
act as well. Ms Hochschild 
argues, by giving out a high- 
profile award to the US 
company with the best work/ 
family balance. 

While Ms Hochschild 
blames corporations Ah' not 
being sufficiently family- 
friendly, the greater onus is 
on workers themselves. 
Americans could create a 
more enjoyable home life 
through more socialising 
within their family and com- 
munity. 

In fact, what Ms Hochs- 
child seems to be calling for 
is a revolution in the Ameri- 
can lifestyle. Does she really 
think it will happen? “Well, 
it could,” she says. "A strong 
grassroots movement push- 
ing for fewer working hours 
could really change things.” 

Americans should join 
bands to demand fewer 
working hours from their 
employers, says Ms Hochs- 
child. “What would a com- 
pany have to lose if their 
workers come to them and 
say: ‘We’re all going to work 
fewer hours, and we're will- 
ing to take a cut in salary so' 
you can hire other people.’ ” 

The trouble is, with a. 
strong US economy, compa- 
nies might have a hard time 
finding more workers to take 
up the slack. And it might be 
difficult to convince 1 
Americans voluntarily to 
reduce their pay. 

The Time Bind, by ArUe Rus- 
sell Hochschild, Metropolitan 
Books, Henry Holt & Co, NY. 
$22.50. 


The fine art 
of revival 

Antony Uiomcroft explains 
why death presents a chance to 
test the Impressionist market 


I t is death, debt and 
divorce that keeps the 
international art mar- 
ket ticking over at the 
highest level. And it is 
death that has presented 
Christie’s with the opportu- 
nity to discover whether 
collectors of top quality 
Impressionist pictures are 
prepared to push prices 
another notch higher to 
sfcfcufte'ifiat elhsive ttiister-" 

“piec£ ,J 

The Wall Street financier 
John Loeb died last Decem- 
ber. and 29 paintings and 
sculptures from his collec- 
tion come nnder the ham- 
mer In New York on Monday 
night. They are the finest 
group of pictures to appear 
on the market for some 
years, and are expected to 
bring in more than $80m in 
less than an hour. A portrait 
by Cezanne of his wife is 
estimated at $25m while a 
Manet self-portrait will 
leave little change out of 
$20m. 

With a fair wind tbe 
C£zanne could sail over the 
$29.15m that Lord Lloyd- 
Webber paid two years ago 
for a portrait by Picasso of 
his friend Angel. It would 
thus become the most 
expensive painting sold in 
the auction rooms since the 
heady days of early 1990 
when Mr Ryoei Salto, tbe 
Japanese paper millionaire, 
paid S82L5m for a Van Gogh 
and $7 8.1m for a Renoir in 
two days - prices never 
approached since. 

The omens are good. 
There is a lot of money 
swirling around the world 
looking for a safe haven, 
and master works have 
always had their admirers. 
Until recently owners of 
Impressionist and modern 
paintings have had no 
incentive to sell since prices 
were well below the levels of 
the late 1980s. 

But demand has been get- 
ting remorselessly stronger, 
and potential sellers are 
being tempted back into the 
market Many still, have an 
inflated view of the value of 
their art, but Christie’s and 
Sotheby’s', anxious to 
rebuild confidence, are turn- 
ing down second-rate and 
over-priced works, and 
insisting that vendors set 
reasonable reserves. 

The Loeb collection is just 
the centrepiece of a crucial 
week in New York. On Tues- 
day, Sotheby’s has a $7m 
Klimt landscape and a $iom 
Modigliani portrait of his 
mistress, Jeanne Hrimteme. 
And the following day, 
Christie’s multi-owner 
Impressionist and modern 
sale will offer important 
works by Picasso, Van Gogh 
and Brancusi. Together the 
three evening sales could 
bring in $300m, and under- 
score the growing confi- 
dence In the art market 
But only at the highest 
level “There is a widening 
gap,” says Mr Christopher 
Burge, chairman of Chris- 
tie’s New York. ”We are 
very close to peak prices for 
the best pictures but the 


inferior stuff, even by a big 
name, which we could sell 
easily in the 1980s, is not 
wanted now.” 

The gap between a good 
Monet and an indifferent 
Monet is tremendous. And 
artists whose second-rate 
creations fetched excessive 
prices a decade ago - Ren- 
oir, Chagall and Marie 
Laurencin, for example - 
’ are' still out of favour.' 

“ ‘“Prices are approaching 
the highest levels for the 
finest pictures, but anything 
more mundane is selling for 
a half, or even less, what 
they made in tbe late 
1980s.” says Mr Alexander 
Apsis, who heads Sotheby's 
Impressionist department In 
New York. "But there are 
buyers for them at the lower 
levels.” 

Many of these paintings - 
colourful, undemanding, 
decorative - were bought by 
the Japanese. Now, with a 
weaker yen, there are few 
Japanese buyers. 

But the Koreans and the 
Indonesians are becoming 
keen collectors: Mr Burge of 
Christie's expects at least 
one Loeb painting to end up 
in Indonesia. One of the 
great strengths of the 
Impressionist and modern 
art market is the interna- 
tional spread of the bidding 
- Europeans compete with 
Americans, Asians with 
Latin Americans. 

T he only group thin 
on the ground is 
dealers: they have 
been squeezed out 
of tbe select evening sales 
by monied private buyers. 
Many of these buyers - a 
quarter at Christie's last big 
auction in November - are 
new. But they are not tenta- 
tive: they are rich men and 
women, often living off- 
shore, who take the advice 
of experts. 

They inspect the art care- 
fully pre-sale and are not 
tempted by doubtful paint- 
ings, or inflated estimates. 
They also seem to be genu- 
ine collectors: the specula- 
tive element which did such 
damage in the 1980s is not 
apparent - yet 
Equally Sotheby’s and 
Christie’s are encouraging a 
less speculative market after 
the collapse of a market 
they had talked up a decade 
ago. Loans for buyers have 
gone and guaranteed prices 
for sellers are becoming 
rarer as prices rise. The two 
auction houses' turnover 
halved after prices plum- 
meted in 1990-91' and have 
yet to return to 1989-90 lev- 
els. 

The omens from this 
week’s contemporary, sales 
in New York are good: a 
Warhol painting of a Camp- 
bell’s soup can made $3 .5m 
while the UK’s Rachel Whi- 
teread sold one of her rub- 
ber mouldings for a record 
$167,509. 

If next week’s sales go as 
well as expected, keeping 
out the speculators will test 
all of Sotheby's and Chris- 
tie’s good resolutions. 
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COMMODITIES AND AGRICULTURE 


T raders 
nervous as 
oil rallies 


MARKETS REPORT 


By Susanna Voyle 

Oil prices in London 
continued to rise yesterday 
after Thursday's strong 
showing, shrugging off a 
bearish report from the 
International Energy 
Agency. 

In early trading on the 
International Petroleum 
Exchange, Brent blend for 
June delivery - the recog- 
nised benchmark - was 10 
cents firmer at $18.79 a bar- 
rel. 

The price fell back slightly 
when trading on the New 
York Mercantile Exchange 
opened weaker than expec- 
ted. However, in late after- 
noon trading the contract 
stood at $18.75. On Thursday 
June Brent closed up a 
healthy 55 cents at $18.69. 

Some traders said they 
were nervous that the rally 
was based on little solid 
foundation. “I question 
crude's move on the upside," 
said one. “I am cautious, it 
has not been confirmed by [a 
rise in] gasoline." 

Brokers attributed Thurs- 
day’s rally partly to talks of 
operational problems in the 
gasoline production units at 
two US Gulf refineries. 

The EEA report said oil 
supply in April jumped due 
to a big increase in Opec pro- 
duction. However, it said 
demand for the cartel's bar- 
rels remained stagnant, in 
spite of lower-than-expected 
non-Opec output 

The Paris-based agency 
cut its estimate of world 
demand for 1997 by 100,000 
barrels a day to 73.6m, 
■matching an identical down- 
wards revision to its esti- 
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WEEKLY PRICE CHANGES 


prices 


Change Year 
an weak ago 


1997 

High Low 


Gold per troy oz. 

S345.90 

-45/ 

$39340 

$369.65 

$340/5 

SAver per troy oz 

300. OOp 

+8.0- 

355/Op 

33a 1 0p 

275.40p 

Akmkiiuin 99.7% (cash) 

$1644/ 

+46.5 

$1637 

$1666.5 

$1419/ 

Copper Grade A (cash) 

S244CL0 

-1.0 

$2774.5 

$2574 

$2317/ 

Lead (cash) 

S61(L5 

-4/ 

$851 

$725/ 

$610.5 

Nickel (cash) 

$7735 

+435 

$6276/ 

$8220 

$8485 

Zinc SHG (cash) 

$1314.0 

+68/ 

$1043/ 

$1314/ 

$1044 

Tin (cash) 

$5860.0 

+137/ 

$6555 

$6050 

$5685 

Cocoa Futures Jid 

£1011 

n/o . 

El 074 

£1047 

£847 

Coffee Futures Jii 

S1027 

nAa 

$2006 - 

$1760 

$1027 

Sug» (LDP Raw) 

$270.60 

+3.30 

$278.30 

$311.00 

$268.40 

Barley Futures May 

£91/0 

+1/0 

£116-20 

£96/0 

£85.00 

Wheat FuOres May 

£92/5 

-o.os 

£127.45 

£102/0 

£91.50 

Cotton Outlook A Index 

78.95c 

+0/0 

03.45c 

80.95c 

78.15c 

Wool (64c Super) 

410p 

-30 

432p 

429p 

387p 

Oil (Brant Blend) 

S1B.64X 

+0/7 

$19/3 

$24/5 

$17/1 


BASE METALS 

LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 

(Prices from Amalgamated Meld Trading} 

■ ALUMINUM, 98.7 PURITY (S per tame) 
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mates for non-Opec output 
The ISA also said industry 
stocks in OECD countries 
rose by a sharp 500,000 bar- 
rels a day in March. 

On the London Metal 
Exchange, zinc prices consol- 
idated gains made on Thurs- 
day when the metal rallied 
to a four-and-a -half-year 
high. In afternoon “ring” 
trading zinc reached just 
over $1,332 a tonne, up $2 
from Thursday's kerb. 

Mr Nick Moore at Flem- 
ings Research, said all the 
metals were doing well 
because “intense commodity 
fund activity has returned to 
breathe fresh life Into the 
metal markets". 

Gold was “fixed in London 
yesterday afternoon at 
$345.85 a troy ounce, its 
highest In five weeks. Deal- 
ers said the rally was partly 
helped by the weakness of 
the dollar. 


, . Cash 3 rattie. > 

Ooao ' 1643/-4.S 1684-6 

Prffvtaiw . 1647-48 1668-69 

HigMow 1*371601 

AM Official 1648.5-48 1665/6 

Kerb dose 1662-3 

Open tot 279,159 

Total daly Unew n/a 

■ ALUMINUM ALLOY {$ per tome) 

Ctoaa 

1485-95 

1510-20 

Previous 

1480-90 

1505-10 

Highriow 


152IV1510 

AM Official 

1475-80 

1505-10 

Kerb dose 


1610-20 

Open tot 

5.BS8 


Total deBy tumew 

1/64 


■ LEAD (S per lom^ 


does 

610-11 

621.5-2.5 

Previous 

620.5-1/ 

632-3 

Kghriow 


6407620 

AM Official 

614-5 

625.5-6.5 

Kerb dose 


622-3 

Open Ira. 

38.039 


Total dafly turnover 

6,472 


■ MCXB. (S per tonne) 


Close 

7730-40 

7830-35 

Previous 

7690-700 

7798-800 

MghAcau 


785S77T20 

AM Official 

7680-85 

7795-800 

Kerb dose 


7825-30 

Open tot 

48,783 


Total deny turnover 

13,766 


■ TM (S per tonne) 


Close 

erect; oc 

5885-905 

Previous 

5855-% 

5890-900 

HtgtVIow 


581Q/5B70 

AM Official 

5855-65 

5895-900 

Kerb close 


5880-65 

Open btt. 

16.662 


Total dady turnover 

3.422 


■ ZINC, special high grade (S per tonna) 

Close 

1313/-4.5 

1333-4 

Previous 

1302-03 

1323-24 

High/low 

1306/71306 

1640/1625 

AM Official 

1308-5-09 

1327.5-28 

Kerb dooe 


1831-2 

Open InL 

91/12 


Tool daiy tivnover 

22/88 


■ COPPHL grade A ($ par tonne) 

Close 

2439-41 

2388-9 

Previous 

2468-60 

2386-97 

Hign/fow 

2424 

2395/2378 

AM Official 

2423-24 

2379-80 

Kerb dose 


2388-89 

Open tot 

135/71 


Total dafy twnorer 

30/84 



Precious Metals continued 

■ GOLD CO»gX (100 Tray atz S/troy 0Z-) 

Sell Day's 
pica chop 
Hay 348JJ +45 3541 354.1 1 1 

Jra m3 +45 3495 3445 45,155 72^40 

Ad 332.1 +48 3525 3475 '1.324 18717 

(Mil 3545 +4.5 3KLQ 3322 '■ 43 5,400 

DM 357.B +48 3588 3558 .738 21,633 

Feb 3804 +44 3578 357.0 20 4 ,686 

ToUl 40421184648 

■ PLATMUM NYMEX (50 Troy eg.; S/troy <gj 


JN 

3884 

+90 

3890 

380/ 

3.194 12835 

Oct 

3904 

+90 

5SO0 

3840 

128 3083 

Jaa 

3920 

+90 


3800 

- 1,180 

Apr 

393.1 

+9/ 

- 

- 

14 

Total 





3/22 17,111 

■ PALLADIUM NYMEX flOC Tray ml; Srtroy at) 

Jra 

15300 


1630016100 

800 8070 

S*P 

163.15 

- 

mis loom 

134 2083 

Dec 

163.15 

- 

- 

_ 

6 370 

Total 





1,158 176! 

■ SSLVBR 00MEX &000 Troy taz Cartafinjy ozj 

Nay 

484/ 

+22 

4870 

4600 

255 256 

M 

4880 

+20 

4925 

4840 19071 56275 

SOP 

4920 

+20 

4950 

4800 

336 5,421 

Dm 

500/ 

+20 

5040 

4940 

198 7033 

Jm 

502.6 

+20 

5025 

5020 

1 18 

Mar 

5060 

+20 

5000 

5070 

16 7042 

Tattt 





19083 01068 


ENERGY 

■ CRUDE OB. NYMEX (1,000 brerata. S/bhmlj 

Lids* Day’s Open 

price drags Hp Low W H 

20/0 +006 2055 20.18 87,882 34778 
2038 +004 2048 2020 38,158 63/88 
2027 -O01 2038 2013 11/32 32.438 
2017 -008 3030 2011 3788 10231 
2009 -0.09 20.18 2003 1/28 15701 
2004 -009 20.13 2084 5,772 14/S1 
129/82 Ml /Si 


JM 

tog 


ToM 


■ CRUDE (ML [PE (S/berreQ 


btoett Day's Opaa 

price drags Ugh low M tot 

Job 18.73 +0.04 18/7 1063 14/83 32/50 

Jal 18/0 +4105 18/0 1058 16/72 72.107 

Aag 1071 +002 1032 1063 4/88 21,162 

Sap 1077 +4102 1085 1066 2/31 10/11 

Oct 1070 -009 1086 1070 1/88 5/89 

Nm 1070 -0.10 1086 1070 274 5765 


TaM 

■ HEATMK3 OIL NWEX (42,000 US ( 


L OTE gall) 


■ LME AM OfflcU E/S nstec 1/207 

LME Ooring E/8 rate: 1 -S195 

Spot 1/220 3 n*t 1/196 6 OfE l/lffi 9 Ms 1/147 

■ HK3H GRADE COPPBt (COM EX) 

Sett Day's Opaa 

price change Ugh Lew \M fat 

Hay 11270 +0/5 11250 111.10 837 3/15 

Jm 112.00 +0.15 112/0 111/0 520 2/81 

JM 111/0 +4115 111/5 110/0 9,135 26/88 

AM 109.80 +0.05 10960 109/0 68 1.427 

Sap 10920 - 108/5 107/0 552 5/48 

Oct 107.00 +0.15 107/0 107/0 f 1/03 

ToM 11/M 52,783 



Latest Days 



Opaa 


pries ctangg High 

Low 

Vat 

tat 

Jun 

5400 

+012 55.10 

5400 15,677 34071 

Jid 

5400 

-CIO 54.95 

54/0 

6051 29,474 

MR 

54.95 

-005 5520 

5405 

2005 14,733 

top 

5500 

-CIO 55.80 

55.60 

543 

9058 

Oct 

58/5 

-CIO 5605 

5800 

355 

8/30 

Nov 

57.25 

+005 57/5 

57/S 

87 

7038 

nw 




Z7021 139011 

■ GAS Ott. PE (Stanne) 





san 

Day's 



Opra 


pries change High 

LSW 

IM 

tat 

Hay 

170.75 

+1.73 171/5 18900 18073 13076 

Jm 

16700 

- 16925 167/0 

9056 23049 

Jri 

168/0 

-025 17000 16825 

2118 

0442 

tag 

17025 

-0/5 171.75 170/5 

98 

7,423 

top 

17200 

-0/5 173/5 17250 

165 

3/97 

Oct 

17400 

- 175.00 174/5 

489 

3/12 


IMaf 


Oct 


ToM 


Per tome untate othenmM stated, p Reno aflig. c Cents to. a Jun. 


PRECIOUS METALS 

■ LONDON BULLION MARKET 
(Prices supplied by N M fiothachfld) 

GaklfTroy oz) S price £ equtv SFr equfv 
Oow 345.65-348.15 

Opening 344/5-34485 
Mcrnlng fix 344.80 212.119 496/40 

Afternoon fix 345/5 213/31 494.738 

□ay's High 347.10/47/0 
Day's Low 344/5-344/5 
Previous dose 34395-344^46 
Loco Lite Mean GoM Lending Rates (Va LfSS) 

1 month — >4/9 6 months AM 

2 months A82 12 months .4.70 

3 ii ks i Um —» 

1 Shvor Rx 

I Spot- — - 297/5 -• -=489/5 = -jg| 

3 months 

6 months 306.10 49525 sep 

1 year 315/5 503.85 Qct 

GoM Cotes 

Krugerrand 344-346 212-214 TaM 

Maple Loaf 
New Sovereign 


28/00 74/86 


■ NATURAL GAS NYICX (10/00 rmfito: StanBtaJ 


Latest Day's 
price ebmge 


Law Vel 


2225-0.048 2/00 2.196 23/79 39202 
2225-0063 2/10 21» 93,135 29/39 
2220 -0083 2/01 2200 3/42 16/07 
2/15 -0/56 2280 2200 2.723 15/87 
2230 -0/51 2299 2215 1.748 17/68 
2.325-0051 2385 2310' 015 7/05 
50,169212/77 


■ UNLEADED GASOLINE 

MYi€X (42/00 US prito; c/U5 flJSJ 

Latest Days 


p/tray a£~ 

J4 t)S'c^ i, aquiv“ 

297/5 - 

-■=489/5 

301/5 

489/5 " 

306.10 

495/5 

315/5 

508.95 

S price 

£ eqdv. 

344-346 

212-214 

01-84 

50-52 


1M 


Open 

tot 


62/0 +030 63 JO 8230 23,684-46/70 
61/5 +0.13 61-90* 01.15 //5U2L707 
6025 -0/2 6060 6010 1.705 9,143 
59/0 +0/3 5910 58/5 8/56 3.643 
57/0 -007 57/0 56.75 416 2/70 

56/0 - 5040 5830 300 1,720 

30/52 92/18 


GRAINS AND OIL SEEDS 

■ WHEAT LUTE (100 tonnes; £ par tome) 



Son 

DsTs 


Opaa 


pries drags Ngh Ltw 

VM 

at 

■sr 

K0S 

+105 9300 9200 

04 

305 

JM 

94.75 

+1/0 85.25 9400 

194 

2118 

top 

9800 

+100 9800 9500 

15 

69 

■s* 

8800 

+1.40 9830 9875 

Z13 

3005 

Jn 

10000 

+100 199.75 9875 

19S 

1/61 

■ar 

10200 

+1.40 10100 101.00 

25 

694 

ToM 



161 

8/82 

■ WHEAT CBT (50OQbu nrin; carrisAOfo bushel) 

•■T 

40500 

+500 40700 40100 

230 

338 

JM 

413-75 

+4.75 41500 41000 14038 57012 

top 

41900 

+5-25 471 00 41700 

1034 17050 

Dec 

430/5 

+400 43200 42800 

2046 16074 

Mar 

43100 

+300 43300 42900 

36 

1.137 

Mw 

40600 

- - - 

1 

16 

Total 



18080 

87008 

■ MAEZE CBT (5000 bu nte; cents/58b bushal) 

MW 

29200 

+400 292/6 289/5 

4030 

9/88 

JM 

28&00 

+300 28800 284/0 41/03129094 

top 

27300 

+125 273/S 27000 

3/75 26/69 

Dm 

271.75 

+300 27200 26875 14.415108437 

■ar 

27700 

+3J5 277/5 27500 

640 11063 

May 

28100 

+100 28100 Z79.75 

222 

1/18 

TPtal 



ES.T73 291,722 

■ BARLEY UFFE (100 formes; £ per tonne) 

May 

91-91 

+100 

_ 

57 

top 

9100 

+100 

- 

28 

Ite 

9300 

+100 

- 

897 

Jre 

9500 

+100 

- 

123 

Star 

9700 

+109 

- 

- 

May 

9900 

+100 

_ 

- 

Total 




1,105 


SOFTS 

■ COCOA UFFE (10 tqnnea; C/tanre) 

Sett Day** to* 

priea change Ugh Law W. &* 

1011 +5 1015 1003 689 30/98 

1027 +5 1030 1020 29214/18 

1020 +3 1023 1015 S32 29.438 

1030 +3 1032 1025 514 30/49 

1040 +3 1043 1038 231 14/42 

1051 +3 1059 1049 191 4ZZ7 

3/36137/28 


M 

Sap 

Dae 

N*r 

Nay 

JM 

TOM 


■ COCOA CSCE flO tonnes; SOonnea) 


Jal 

Sep 

Dae 


■ay 

ToM 

■ COCOA QCCO) (SOfTs/tonne) 


Mays 


Price 

, 1123/9 


rsk. day 
1132/0 


■ COFFEE UFFE (5 tonnes; 5/tonne) 


Hay 

1697 

-23 

1731 

1098 226 1062 


1757 

-23 

1793 

1748 2467 25/23 


1771 

-19 

lflOO 

1765 1.107 13000 

Has 

1770 

-18 

1800 

1768 570 4045 


1740 

-18 

1768 

1758 10 1050 

Mar 

TOM 

1720 

-18 

1748 

1733 150 160 

4030 48/82 

M COFFEE •C' 

CSCE (37,50Obs; ermtsrtbri 


- Hay 


0k 


■ SOYABEANS C8T (5/OOtlll ato; canSfiUK) bUBtef ™ 


May 89435 +6.75 894/0 886/0 1/S5 3/49 

JM 889/0 +5/0 890/0 882X5 41/88105X96 
Aag 86000 +5X5 861/0 85150 2.400 19/98 

Sap 763.75 +1/0 765/0 762/0 821 9783 

Ho* 71050 +200 712/0 708/0 9/55 47.729 

JM 715.75 +1/0 717.00 714.00 217 3.419 

Total 502SS 190/6S 

■ SOYABEAN Q6L C8T (60/QQta; ceKe/fo) 

May 24/4 -0/2 24/0 M/0 912 1/29 

JM 24.70 -DM 24.51 24/1 13/97 51/65 

Aag 24/6 -004 24.94 2175 1/57 13,168 

Sep 24/8 -0.04 25.04 24/5 549 8/46 

Oct 2801 -008 25.10 2400 1,790 8.160 

DK 25/2 -aiO 25/5 2511 3/12 19.135 

Tutsi 21/02 101/78 

■ SOYABEAN MEAL CBT (100 tong S/ton) 


Nay 

Total 


-1/0 239/0 236.75 2D2 912 

217/0 +1/0 21BZQ 214.75 6/85 14,958 

195/5 +1.05 195.75 193.00 1/23 8/07 

17375 +0.65 174/0 171.75 461 4.751 

161/0 +1/0 161/0 159/5 71 1/97 

153/5 +1.05 154.40 153/0 6 282 

7/58 20480 

(ICO) (US canta/pouid) 


■ay 8 
Comp, deify 
15 day average 


. 164.64 
.154.62 


Pl» day 
160/8 
153/2 


■ WHITE SUGAR UFFE (50 tonnes; S/tormo) 


afar 

304,6 

+3/ 

305.4 

300/ 

1806 9.422 

JM 

294/ 

+2.4 

295 2 

291/ 15/90 54/55 

A* 

280.7 

+20 

281/ 

277/ 

2.682 15,424 

top 

2507 

+C7 

2610 

2580 

353 8017 

Oct 

237/ 

+11 

2370 

2350 

786 9,735 

Dae 

Total 

2270 

+17 

22B0 

2250 

17B2 18,403 
28/31 119/21 


tog 

312/ 

_ 

3112 

311/ 

271 12,170 

Oct 

3017 

- 

304/ 

3030 

46 6.192 

Dec 

302.1 

- 

3024 

301/ 

30 1029 

Mar 

3022 

- 

302.9 

301.7 

124 1089 

May 

302.4 

- 

•VP 9 

302/ 

- 670 

tog 

303/ 

- 

3030 

3015 

30 159 

ToM 





22/01 

M SUGAR *11’ CSCE (USLOOtUbs; osnts/lba) 

JM 

1008 

+004 

1089 

1077 3065 73079 

Oct 

1070 

+C01 

1070 

1063 1.100 39,436- 

Mar 

. 1001 

-002 

1002 

1006 

838 23043 

May 

10.56 

-003 

1056 

1051 

166 ' «616- 

JM 

1051 

-001 

1049 

1008 

4i 

Oct 

1045 

-002 

1048 

1045 

7 570 


ToM 


SfiBBVBjM 


m POTATOES UFFE (20 tonnes; £ par tonra) ■ COTTON NVCE (5qOOKbs: omWjbgj 


Jra 

300 

_ _ 

_ 

_ 

Here 

580 

- 

- 

11 

Mar 

106.0 

+T0 

- 

- 

tor 

1160 

+10 11&0 11C0 

124 

1,105 

Mar 

124.0 

+20 0 - 

- 

- 

Total 



124 

1,146 

■ FRBGKT (BfFFEX) UFFE (SI (Wide* point) 


■mr 

Jra 

1330 

1265 

+10 

+15 

1340 

1300 

1315 

1280 

33 

62 

618 

274 

fey 

7300 

-000 

7500 

7400 

JM 

1210 

+5 

1210 

1209 

12 

1061 

JM 

75.40 

+055 

7700 

74.30 

OM 

1335 

+15 

1X30 

1330 


474 

Sap 

7800 

+075 

7090 

77.10 

Jm 

1346 

+15 




57 

Nav 

8075 

+070 

8100 

7900 

tor 

1380 

+15 





Jra 

8300 

+005 

84.00 

8300 

Total 

m 

Ctoaa 

1275 

Pirn 

1272 



112 

2484 

liar 

TMM 

8600 

+065 

86.75 

86.00 


JM 71/8 -0.14 72.30 71.68 3.181 40/11 

Oct 73.43 -002 7170 73.15 IB9 3/78 

Dec 74/2 -0/4 74/7 74.10 1.751 23/47 

tear 75/0 -0/5 75/5 75.45 71 3/76 

Hay 76/0 -0/5 - - - 837 

JM 76.70 -001 7700 77.00 - 318 

TaM 9/22 73/06 

■ ORANGE JUICE NYC6 (15/OO te; ceno/toaj 

145 402 

507 17,743 
180 6/98 
144 3/74 
25 1/86 
4 892 

1/91 30,114 


1430 

+18 

1429 

1429 

27 100 

Jon 

1440 

+18 

1441 

1420 2035 31.150 

JM 

1467 

+15 

1467 

1455 

430 11457 

AMO 

1494 

+14 

1494 

1483 

104 17048 

Oct 

1522 

+16 

1518 

1513 

213 20/23 

DM 

1542 

+18 

1532 

1527 

132 8053 

Fab 





3,143 93003 

HAM 


FUTURES DATA 

AS futures data suppSed by CMS. 


Wool 

After rising to new seasonal peaks last 
week the Australian market fan back at tho 
week’s suctions. The main market indicator 
dnllnad tram 878 Australian cents to M0 
cents on May 8 and ths pace of decSne 
though never sharp did tend to increase 
daly. New Zealand, not for the first time 
this year, moved in the other direction, 
contfoMng last week’s rise. The market 
fndcatar there rose another 10 NZ cents to 
448 cents. As me end of the main wool- 
senna season a pp r oachea,-lhe nature of 
ths 

and New Zealand’s was predominantly 
second shear wools of spectaflty use. Cur- 
rency votafiHty affects prices everywhere, 
aid In the UK a buret of sterling stre ng t h 
affects calculations from day to day. Vary- 
ing holidays in Boope, with the wool mar- 
ket deefine. have kept demand subdued. 


VOLUME DATA 

Open Merest and Vokane data shown for 
contracts baled on COMEX. NYMEX, CUT. 
NYCE, CME, CSCE and IPE Crude CM are 
one day in arrears. Volume & Open Merest 
totals are for a9 traded months. 


INDICES 

■ Renters (Base: 1879/31 « 100) 

May 9 .May 8 r+no n Bi ago year ago* 
1870/ — 1966/ 1958.0 213 4/ 


MEAT AND LIVESTOCK 

■ LIVE CATTLE CME (4Q,OOOfcg cents/fos) 

Salt toy's <*•" 

nfetcMogi Kp Last W fat 

Jar 06.100+1^5 06.15Q 64J7S 9/48 34^38 
Aag 66/75+1/75 66/00 65.T25 6,641 30,141 . 
Od 691.475+0.775 69/25 68/00 1/33 16/19 
Dk 71.175 +0.700 71000 70/75 068 0.143 

Ml 71.425+0/00 71,450 70.750 172 5/82 

tar 73.100+0.425 73.100 72.600 190 1/14 

T0 M 18/52 96,737 

B i p«i HOGS CMS (4Q,0QtHbs; centa/lfaal 

85.000 +0150 83/00 84.750 4/44 16/11 
88.125 - 86/50 66.775 4,482 7,788 

83/50 -H250 84.125 83.400 1/46 6/33 

76/75+0.075 76/00 75l700 912 5/32 

72/25-0025 72/00 72.750 390 3.414 

71.175-0075 71.100 70050 117 1/4! 

12/01 «/80 

■ PORK P n CBffi |4OJM0(bs; cental 

88/00-1.475 90/75 88/75 185 ' 510 

90.100-1.475 91/73 89.400 1/02 1 6Z» 
89/00 -0/75 91.075 8^075 683-. .1/35. 
75000-2/75 77/50 75.700 Z7. , 327 

■ar 74.400-1/00 76/00 7BJJ00 1 9 

TMN L ' _ 2/08 , VBBz 



May 

Jri 

Aag 


LONDON TRADED OPTIONS 

Stoflre price S tonne — ■ Cells — — Puts — 


■ ALUMINIUM 
(89.7%) LME 

1825 

1650 

1675 


(Grade A) LME 

2300 

2400 

2500 


■ COFFEE UFFE 

1700 

1750 

1800 


■ COCQAUFFE 
1000 — 


1025 


1050. 


IPE 

1850. 

1900 


1950, 


Jun 

Sep 

Jun 

Sep 

— 46 

82 

19 

40 

— 21 

58 

43 

63 

7 

36 

79 

92 

Jun 

Sep 

Jm 

Sep 

.... 136 

111 

a 

85 

63 

84 

34 

117 

_ 80 

34 

Si 

185 

Jut 

Sep 

Jul 

Sep 

_ 119 

182 

62 

111 

93 

157 

88 

136 

70 

134 

113 

163 

Jul 

Sep 

JM 

Sep 

42 

75 

31 

48 

_. 30 

62 

44 

60 

21 

51 

60 

74 

DE 




Jun 

Jul 

Jun 

JM 

9 

67 

6 

43 

9 

45 

- 

- 

._. 4 

- 

- 

- 


LONDON- SPOT MARKETS^ 

■ X»UD^tin.(raBidltfbert3ft +4*nc^l 


■ CRB ftittwe* (Base: 1967 a 100) 

May8 May? month ego year ago 
248.08 246.61 

H GSCI Spot (Base: 1970- 100) 


jj.il ■ juui i2- -ui: pan 

tXTbM -Tit 3 Sl8.(»fi.29 n.+ffl»rjj 

Brent Blend (dated): : S1&02-8.66 *02& s:f 

Brent Biend (Jun) $1877-801 +0.43 

W.T.I. $20.41 -0.43Z +0.18 

H OIL PRODUCTS MUEprompt deftrey OF (toms) 

Prerrtfurn GeeoSne 

$206-208 


Gas 08 

$171-173 


Heavy Fbal OH 

$78-80 


Naphtha 

$173-175 


Jet fuel 

$188-188 

-00 

Diesel 

$178-180 

-1 

H NATURAL GAS (Pence/therm) 


Burton (May) 

11.0-11/ 

+00 

PetnXeum Ague. ToL tendon ftlTIl 3SB 8!S2 

IPE (Jun) 

M OTHB1 

11.000 

+0/00 

Gold [per troy txhH 

$34500 

+1.70 

SOW (per tray azj* 

488.00c 

+12.75 

PtaUnum (per troy ozj 

$383.50 

+700 

PaSadkan (per tray oz.) 

$18400 

+6.90 

Copper 

118.0c 

+10 

Lead (US prod.) 

4500c 


Tin (Kuala Lumpu) 

14j43t 

40/0 

Tin (New York) 

275.5 

+5.0 

Cattle (llva weight) 

ai0Op 

40.7CT 

Sheep (Uve weight) 

140.43p 

+503* 

Pigs (fare wolghtjt 

112v41p 

-2.6T 

Lon. day sugar (raw) 

$270.60 

+200 

Lon. day sugar (vrte) 

$31700 

+100 

Barley (Eng. toad) 

linq 


Maize (US No3 YeSow) 

£1 Oft 00 


Wheat (US Dark North) 

Unq 


Rubber (Jun)Y 

690Op 


Rubber (JufiV 

69.50p 


Rubber (KLRSSNol) 

272.5* 

-10 

Coconut OS jPhfl§. - 

6850y 

+100 . 

Palm on (MMav^o 

"Sef5z 

J**" 

Coora (Plans'*" 

$435,0¥ . 


■Soyabeans (U£3 — 

2280 

-4.0- ■ - 

Cotton OuttookW index 

76.95c 

+0.10 

Wooitops (64s Super) 

41(^j 

-8 


May B May 7 
197/0 195/8 


month ago year ago 
187/7 209.93 


t pw tow unkana otoonutoe wto—t p pmcalkg c oefolto. 
r itnagtAg. m Matoyslen caftAg. w May y MHpJwif z 
Jun London RiyaiceL f OF n"»w«nn»ii < a BiBox mkai 
otoM. * Ctaiga on weak. tBrnsed an 2S1 head af pigs 
sold. 






WORLD BOND PRICES 


Europe ends 
positively 


MARKETS REPORT 


By Samer tekandar in 
London and Jane Martinson 
in New York 

European bonds ended the 
week on a positive note and 
US Treasuries continued to 
rise on hopes that the Fed- 
eral Reserve would not need 
to tighten monetary policy 
again in the near future. 

Italian and Spanish bonds 
outperformed German 
bunds, their l(V-year yield 
spreads tightening by seven 
and five basis points respec- 
tively to 160 and 89 basis 
points. 

In London the June BTP 
future settled 0.32 higher at 
129.30. Earlier in the session, 
the contract had reached an 
intraday high of 129.88. 

Traders said the rally was 
inspired by overnight gains 
in the US market, but fur- 
ther rises would depend on 
whether the Bank of Italy 
cuts interest rates. 

In Barcelona the June 
bono future rose 0.29 to set- 
tle at 115.02, after setting a 
record of 115.32. Analysts 
said the Bank of Spain could 
cut interest rates by up to 50 
basis points on Friday if con- 
sumer price data released on 
Wednesday showed an 
annual rate of inflation for 
April below the 2 per cent 
barrier. In March this figure 
stood at 2H per cent, its low- 
est level in almost 30 years. 

UK gilts continued to rise 
on the lasting after-effects of 
Tuesday's decision by Mr 
Gordon Brown, the new 
chancellor of the exchequer, 
to grant the Bank of 
En gland more autonomy in 
setting interest rates. 

In London the June long 
gilt future rose to Il4tt, 
before closing at 114£, up ft. 
In the cash market the 10- 
year benchmark gilt rose % 
to 101?«, its yield spread over 
the equivalent bund tighten- 
ing by l basis point to 137 
points. A week earlier this 
spread stood at 178 basis 
points. 


BENCHMARK GOVERNMENT BONDS 

Rad Day's Week Month 

Coupon Date Price change Yield ago ago 


“After such a rise, one 
would expect the market to 
correct slightly, or at least 
stop for a breather," said a 
bond strategist in London. 
“But there is no sign of it 
stopping. Even sterling’s fail 
did not deter gilt buyers, 
both domestic and from 
overseas." 

US Treasuries rose at mid- 
session yesterday to spite of 
some confusion about com- 
ments by Mr Alan Green- 
span, the Federal Reserve 
chairman, the night before. 

The 30-year benchmark 
bond rose & to 96%, pushing 
its yield down to 6-918. How- 
ever, this was down from an 
early morning high of 96S. 
reached before the euphoria 
inspired by the Fed chair- 
man's remarks was tem- 
pered by uncertainty. Fur- 
thermore, a weakening 
dollar on the foreign 
exchange market weighed on 
bond prices. 

Mr Greenspan had earlier 
said he expected the rate of 
economic growth to slow 
later this year and in 1998. 
Some analysts viewed these 
comments with optimism, 
while others were more con- 
cerned about his defence of 
the March monetary tighten- 
ing. 

Mr Kevin Logan, govern- 
ment bond strategist at 
Dresdner Klein wort Benson, 
was positive about the 
speech. 

He said the risk of the Fed 
raising rates after the next 
meeting of its Open Market 
Committee, on May 20, had 
fallen from about “80 per 
cent to 50 per cent”. 

One outcome of the mar- 
ket's reading of what was 
going to happen at the meet- 
ing was-a 1 steepening -of- the 
yield-curve as- the- gap 
between. 2-year and 30-year 
yields widened from Thurs- 
day’s close. 

The yield on the 2-year 
note fell by 5 basis points to 
6.353 per cent as Its price 
rose by &, while that of the 
10-year note fell only 3 basis 
points to 6.694 per cent. 
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BOND FUTURES AND OPTIONS 
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■ NOTIONAL FRENCH BOND FUTURES (MAT1F) FFr500000 
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■ LONG TERM FRENCH BOND OPTIONS (MAT1F) 
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■ NCmONAL GERMAN BUND FUTURES QJFFg- DM2SOOOO IQOUte ol IQtHt 

Open Sett price Change High Lon EaL vol Open inL 
Jun 102.03 101.77 +006 102.14 101.54 156305 264417 

Sep 101/5 100.79 +0.08 101.14 100.79 B410 26808 

■ BUND FUTURES OPTIONS QJFFE) DM25QJQ0Q potato ol 100M 
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Open Sett price Change Mgh Low Est act Open im. 
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■ NOTIONAL SPANBH BOND FUTURES (MEFF) 
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■ ECU BOND FUTURES (MATIF) ECU 100,000 


Open Sett price Change High Low EeL vol Open InL 
Jm 9542 95/8 +0/0 95/2 95.28 189 6.368 

Sep - 95.00 +0/0 - 

FTSE Actuaries Govt. Securities 


Frl Day's 
UK Gifts Price Indices May 9 change % 
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■ NOTIONAL LONG TERM JAPANESE GOVT. BOND FUTURES 

(UFFE) YIQOtn lOOtha of 10056 

Open Close Change High Low EsL vd Open inL 
Jun 123*48 123.49 123/0 4928 rVa 

Sep 122.12 122.12 121/6 1843 n/a 

• UFFE futures aba traded an APT. AI Open interest Ago. m for previous day. 
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CURRENCIES AND MONEY 


Dollar tumbles 


MARKETS REPORT 


DySftnoRKuiMr < 

The dollar ; and pound 
tumbled again yesterday, 
closing s week In which they 
have both plunged a gainst 
the ; yen and D-Mark. 

The doHar .. sank Y3.7 
against the yen,.* hammered 
by signs that Japanese eco- 
nomic growth may be accel- 
erating and by fears that 
central hanks origftt crfi dol- 
l^Sgih j.tbe niark^ In late 
. trading. last night: the: dollar 
was at” Yi20.r afealnwE f tHe 
ygCp aijd JDrifr.etet} tb 'the 
D^iark, Y6.7 and 4.4 pfen- 
nigs .-below its Tuesday L an- 
dad close. Most forex strate- 
gists said its slide had been 
overdone. 

The dollar has surged 
against the yen in recent 
months, helped by the high 
interest rates and bond 
yields available in the US 
relative to Japan. 

But this weds. Japanese 
bond yields and market 


Interest rates have risen on 
hopes of economic recovery. 
That has attracted investors 
back to yen-denominated 
assets. Mr Avinash Persa nd. 
currency strategist at J.P. 
Morgan, said Tokyo may 
have advised some Japanese 
investors against exporting 
too much capital 
Cheered by the rise in the 
Nikkei stock index above the 
20,000 level, some traders 
believe that the Bank of 
Japan will raise interest 
rates as early as July. Most 
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economists dismiss the idea . 
Meanwhile, market expec- 
tations of Federal Reserve 
rate rises have been hit by 
recent tame US price data 
and last week’s deal between 
President Bill Clinton and 
Congress to balance the bud- 
get by 2002. 
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Traders noted that Mr 
Alan Greenspan, the Fed 
chairman, bad forecast on 
Thursday night that eco- 
nomic growth would slow 
later this year. They paid 
less attention to his warning 
that the Fed would have to 
act if this did not happen. 

The dollar has also come 
under pressure from fears of 
intervention. The Group of 
Seven industrialised nations 
warned against "excess vola- 
tility and significant devia- 
tions from fundamentals” 
after its Washington summit 
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in late April. Since then 
Tokyo officials have repeat- 
edly threatened Interven- 
tion. 

■ The pound lost 3 pfennigs 
yesterday, and stood at 
DM2.7377 in late trading last 
night It has fallen almost 8 
pfennigs since Wednesday's 
London close, damaged by 
the faffing dollar and by the 
growing belief that the 
Labour government might 
join European monetary 
union and that it wanted 
sterling to weaken. 


The currency's slide was 
prompted by a news service 
report on Wednesday night 
quoting an unnamed mem- 
ber of the Labour party as 
saying the UK might rejoin 
the European exchange rate 
mechanism at a rate of 
DM2.50. The Treasury dis- 
missed the Bridge report. 

Hopes of Emu entry and 
lower UK inflation caused 
gilts to surge this week. The 
fall in their yields has made 
UK assets less attractive to 
foreign investors, say cur- 
rency strategists. Another 


factor behind sterling slide 
was Mr Brown’s remark on 
Tuesday, when he gave the 
Bank of England the right to 
set interest rates, that he 
wanted a "stable and com- 
petitive pound”. Traders 
took this to mean that be 
wanted a weak pound. 

■ The Bank of Portugal sur- 
prised by the market by cut- 
ting interest rates. Its repo 
rate fell 30 basis points to 6 
per cent, and its drain rate 
by 10 basis points to 5.70 per 
cent. 
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400 

200 

300 

Mand 

eg 

■ 64 

.«4 

«4 

6 

- 

- 

6.76 

Ita^r 

7V4 

68 

61 

•R 

6* 


6.75 

704 

NaSmtanda 

34 

3V* 

31 

3% 

31 

- 

300 

300 

Switzerland 

1% 

1* 

IV 

1« 

18 

- 

100 

■* 

US 

58 

5* 

5* 

56 

64 

- 

500 

- 

Japan 

4 

4 

4 

B 

A 

- 

000 

- 

■ S UBOR FT London 








Interbank Ffcdng 

_ 

54 

5B 

8 

614 

- 

- 

” 

IS Qatar CDs 

m 

503 

508 

5.77 

607 

- 

- 

- 

ECU Urtrad Ot 


44 

44 

4* 

4u 

- 

- 

“ 

SOR Unked Os 

- 

3 Vc 

9% 

W 

38 

- 

- 

“ 


S UBOR Metbrek Adno mto are oRared ram to $iom quered to to martoi by bur 
re ferenc e Daria at I1«n oarii worHng d on. Ha hanla « Banbere Trust, Bar* of Tokyo 

MaUabri. Barebgn and Nidineal Waamiima. .. _ 

MU raw a* flhoen tor Die domraBc Itonay tooa. US* CDa. ECU 8 BOR LHtad DepoOS W 

EURO CURRENCY INTEREST RATES 

May 9 Short 7 days One Three 


notice month 


Sht 

months months 


One 

year 


Belgian Free 
DoMh Krona 
Qerman Msfc 
Drach Giilder 
French none 
Portuguese Esc. 
Spanish Peseta 
8MB 
Swiss Franc 
Canadian Dolar 
USDoBv 
Italian Lira 
■Japanese Yen 
Asian SSJnfl 
Short term 


3* 

3L, 

3*- 

Sft 

3*4 - 

3*8 

3ft 

■3ft 

3ft - 

3ft 

3ft - 

sft 

3*2 

3ti 

3ft- 

3*2 

3,*.- 

3ft 

3ft ■ 

■3ft 

3B- 

3jS 

3iS- 

312 

3*s 


3*8 

-3 

3*8- 


3ft' 

-2iS 

3ft 

-3 

3ft - 

sft 

3A 

3*+ 

3ft- 

3*a 

3ft- 

3ft 

3ft 

3ft 

3ft - 

3ft 

342 - 

3ft 

3A 

3A 

3ft- 

3ft 

3ii- 

3ft 

3ft • 

3ft 

3B- 

3& 

3ft- 

3ft 

5? 

Sil 

5\- 

5{i 

*- 

5ft 

5ft- 

■613 

54 J- 

54! 

541- 

SU 

6*8 

5h 

5ft- 

5B 

58- 

Sft 

5ft 

5ft 

5U- 

5ft 

5ft- 

6A 

S, 

- a 


- 6 

6ft- 

B** 

B. 7 . ■ 

6ft 

Bft - 

Bit 

6ft - 

611 

1*8 

i«t 

i!l- 

1ft 

1^1 - 

1*2 

iH ■ 

■ 1ft 

ii5- 

IS 

its - 

if! 

3A 

2% 

3ft- 

2S 

3Js 

-3 

3ft- 

" 3ft 

324- 

3ii 

4ft 

- 4 

54 

5i* 

5*8- 

5h 

514 - 


5il 

su 

5S- 

5» 

6ft- 

eft 

7*a 

8*3 

7*a 

- 7 

7 - 1 

m 

■Bft 

Btf- 


Bft- 

Bi! 

tl 

h 

iZ- 

h 

ft- 


ft 

■ft 

a- 

£ 

B- 

44 

3% 

34c 

3l 2 - 

3*8 

3*2- 

3*8 

3ft ■ 

■3ft 

3ft- 

3ft 

3H - 

3ft 


ram are eat for to US Oritar and foa ottos; mo days' notfos. 
MONTH PIBOR nlTURBS MAHTParis Intertank ottered rale 



Open 

Sartt price Change 

Wtfi 

Low 

Esl vri Open frt 

Jtm 

9603 

0604 

_ 

9605 

9802 

20.128 

67.382 

Sep 

96/44 

96.43 

-001 

96.46 

9641 

10.861 

58.440 

Dec 

8644 

9544 

- 

9348 

06.43 

3.670 

37037 

■ TWEE MOUTH EWKMMRK RITURE5 (UFFET DMIm prints o(1X* 


Open 

Sett price 

Change 

High 

LOW 

Esl vri 

Open ini. 

Jui 

9800 

96-78 

-001 

9600 

96.78 

mm 

228701 

Sep 

96.75 

96.74 

♦001 

96/75 

96.73 

18820 

212656 

Dec 

9601 

96.62 

♦002 

86.64 

96.81 

26146 

235732 

Mar 

96.49 

9600 

+0.03 

9603 

X.49 

22644 

191022 

■ ONE MONTH nmOtURK FUTURES (UFFET DM3m poinla of 100% 


Open 

Sett price Change 

Wrii 

Low 

EsL vri 

Open int. 

May 


9802 

- 



0 

4168 

Jun 

9601 

9601 

+001 

9601 

96.81 

200 

735 

Jul 


96.79 

- 



0 

300 

Aug 


96.78 

- 



0 

5 

■ THREE 

MONTH BJROLSUL FUTURES (UFFET LlOOOm prints of 100* 


Open 

Sec price Change 

Mgh 

Low 

Esl vri 

Open bit- 

Jun 

9300 

9304 

. 

9300 

9302 

22634 

111883 

Sep 

93.90 

9306 

+001 

93.60 

93.54 

14378 

78924 

Dec 

93.71 

93.70 

+001 

93.75 

93.X 

7541 

54166 

Mar 

93.75 

93.74 

+0.01 

93.79 

93.73 

1463 

34443 

■ TMtEE MONIH BS» SMBS 

RMHC HTTWES OJFFE) EFtlm pobtc cl 100* 


Open 

Sett price Change 

Hgh 

Low 

EsL vri Open inL 

Jun 

9800 

9801 

+002 

9601 

06.16 

8628 

52877 

Sep 

96.19 

9800 

♦002 

9601 

98.16 

5097 

38230 

Dec 

9807 

9607 

♦001 

9808 

96.05 

1751 

23967 

Mar 

9707 

9707 

+001 

97.90 

0707 

408 

9349 

■ THREE 

MONTH EUROYEN FUTURES (UFFE) YlOQm prints Of 100* 


Open 

See price Change 

High 

Low 

EsL vp] Open frit 

Jun 


X0O 

-002 



0 

n/a 

Sep 


99.10 

-0.02 



0 

n/a 

Dec 

9808 

98.85 

-0.04 

9806 

9805 

400 

n/a 

■ THREE 

MONTH ECU FUTURES (UFFEJ Eculm prints of 100* 



Open 

Sett price Change 

High 

Low 

EaL vol Open bit 

Jun 

9501 

9602 

♦0 

9502 

9501 

330 

7555 

Sep 

9503 

9502 

-001 

9504 

9502 

174 

5754 

Dec 

95.76 

95.75 

+0.01 

85.77 

95.76 

71 . 

5727 

Me 

9507 

95.68 

+001 

95.68 

95.66 

235 

3770 


LJFFE tUuras abo traded on APT 


(I MM) $im pants at 1D0% 



Open 

Latest 

Change 

High 

Low 

Eat vri 

Open int 

Jun 

9405 

94.1.1 

+006 

94.12 

9404 

82.750 

473.078 

Sep 

93.84 

9302 

+008 

93.34 

9303 

73081 

427,372 

Dec 

9303 

93.72 

+0.10 

0300 

93.60 

128069 

331.523 


r. w ». 

■ US TTKASWIY BILL FUTURES (MM) Sim per 100* 


Jim 94.70 94.72 +005 

Sep 9400 9401 +007 

Dec - 9400 

Al Open brarari flga. are tor pravtoua day 


94.73 

94.52 


94.70 

9400 


247 

90 


5034 

3,721 


(UFFp DM1 m points rt 100% 


Strike 

Price 

May 

Jun 

CALLS 

Jut 

Sep 

May 

Jun 

PUTS — 

Jlti 

Sep 

9875 

004 

005 

0.04 

□06 

001 

002 

0.05 

0.07 

97X 

0 

001 

D 

0.01 

HP? 

003 

006 

007 

9725 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.47 

a47 

0.51 

001 


Ere. to. eras, cm sans pub naa navras dayto open bra. eras 483469 Pub 773575 
(UFFE) SFr 1m points of 100* 


Strike 

Price 


9850 


Jun 

- GALLS - 
Sep 

Dec 

Jun 

— PUTS - 
Sep 

Dec 

006 

0.13 

ai4 

0.10 

0.18 

002 

001 

ao4 

ax 

000 

0.34 

0.49 

is o ftaa a Pwvrae day's open bra. Cate 1475 Purs iWQ 



(LtFFE) LI 000m points of 100* 


Strike 

Price 

Jin 

- CALLS - 

Sep 

Dec 

Jin 

— PUTS - 

Sep 

Dec 

93X 

n 30 

ae5 

082 

ax 

ax 

0.12 

B325 

ais 

045 

083 

0.14 

014 

018 

9350 

0.04 

009 

0/47 

o.x 

nsa 

007 


One 

month 


Three Sfx 

rflonthb months- 


One 


Intertiank Stering 6la - 5^ 6fi - « - 8ft ^ g - g 

•••'- 4-SA 6 U-BA ca-u , * 

SUioritydape. 8la - 6 84 - 6 BM - 6* 6* - 6A -6* <81 - f*J 

Dtecsurrt Market daps 64-8 8^-6 

UK cfeertw bmk base taring rate 6^ per cert from May 6, 1997 

Up to 1 1*3 3-8 M 

month month 



Open 

Settprioe Change 

Mgft 

Low 

EaL vri Open bit 

JUn 

93.46 

93.45 

♦001 

93-47 

83/44 

9466 

11X77 

Sep 

•' 9303 

8301 

♦001 

9304 

9300 

14702 

98589 

Dec 

83.X 

9305 

♦0.03 

X.X 

9304 

19304 

88353 

Mar 

8204 

9204 

+003 

92.99 

9203 

9482 

58038 

Jun 

92.86 

9207 

+004 

9201 

8205 

4782 

48793 


9-12 

■norths 


Abo waned on APT. Al Cpan Inianra fga. are tor prevtots dqp- 


m SHORT STERLBM OPTIONS fUFFB E5OO0OO pofriteiofl 00* 


4\ 


Certs of Tax dep. (£100000) 2^ 5<2 5 ... 5 

■*SS3S®sS^wb--** 9 «^‘ 

toy i. nw 


, arnemra W a V elaeopa. Flnenca 


Strike 

Price 

Jun 

CALLS - 
Sep 

Deo 

Jot 

- PUTS 

Sep Dec 

9325 

002 

0.12 

014 

OX 

016 004 

9350 

004 

004 

008 

0.X 

003 031 

9375 

0 

001 

OX 

030 

056 072 

EaL to total. 

eras E24B Pub 

129& Preotoia tteyta open bn, Cfeta 17BSS8 Ptfe 164750 



All Futures, Options 
& Margined Forex 

Contact James ABan R 
Tel: 017] 3373999 Jffl 

Fto.0m3373997 ^ 


The 

future's 
tight 
here 


^6/SNPFOKBMAKFTS 

- eu rope 

^Lmnco 



Don? Pay P|OW! 



tenfore 



OFFSHORE COfVIPAAJIES 


HA hat 20 aBcaa aodd ride Md 750 nVaade canpntaa 1 
FRffi eotou bradua Ebrii branebriftoen 
BWFFW.CA DtretWIISH I 

fQQWDTCOOK, BSc Td:»4<Tn»HK ta 
BAHT6DBOB.ua Ttt4B2SS172 I 
HM H NTCa 0 . to iro f 1W8+17I4BHOM <bc 





A pasaud servke in FOura. Option ^ 
Cumndts with dhta aaas to exchsnge 
James Maxwell 
7HM71 702 199/ 

Fox: 0171 430 6115 



»RNf-ttM(wtBS » Fwexdata 
» 8nr 10SJ68 fstns Km ksaffins 
kUXtM’IM »Atto«as$9W 
Far Ms caH 44f171 S2S 6101 art. 3a 



MEAD KTTHfG ON OVB BGHTY MABKETI 

hM»* t*w»7J0ra-MJpa ^ K toa>cpca 
an»WI«friilSiiifui.0eirapirwniMwf4m 
TtarvWtetadaioiaiteta 9 
9mmeni303ia. •sataaneahra 45- 




BASE LENDING RATES 


EaLto ratal. Crta 4887 Pita 1915. Previous day’s open lnt. Crib 157114 Pub 75171 

■ PMUUSPHU SC MUBK/I OPHOIIS DM62,500 (S per DM) 


AOarn 8 Ccmpeny 60S 
Afiad Irish Baric (GB) 825 
•HereyAnsfaraher 825 
Baric of Bamb 825 
Banco BKaaoVbcaya 825 
BankriCypns 825 
Berioflralartl 625 
Bartcrtbraae 5.00 

Baric of Scotland 625 
Barclays Boric S25 

BnrBkof MdEast 625 
eeascnstriirscoLkj 625 
COaricNA 825 

Clydasdrie Baric 825 
The Co-operetoi Bari£25 
CocjBb&Co 825 

Cyprus Popriar Bar* 825 


% 

Duncan LanriB 825 
ExbW Baric LrnKod 725 
RnendeiaOenBaric 700 
Mobart Ftaring 6 Co605 
WMnneBS M a hon 62S 
ftt* Baric AG Zurich 525 
•ftmOroe Bank 625 
Hertritt S Gan bar Bk£25 
MtSsnuel 60 

C-HoereSCo 625 
Hongkong a Shanghai 625 
brvMtac Baric (UK) Ud625 
JUian Hodga Bank 625 
Meopcid Jaapi & Sons 625 
Lloyds Bank 625 

MkSand Baric 625 
NatWasbrinsaer 625 
•Asa Brothers 625 


Royal BkotScotiend 600 
■Sfrger 6 Frteriander 825 
eSmSi a VHbnsn Secs62S 
Scottish Widscvs Bank 600 
TS8 625 

UrttBd Bank olKunaiL 825 
UnByTrua Bank Pte 600 
Wesaam Tnat 625 
WWBwnyLaWBw 625 
YoribNiB Bank 600 

• MemPorsol London 
InwEtnrart Bertdng 
Assodadon 
’ to adnMsbaBon 



mini 

REUTERS 


freep h one 

FWlOESPABBt 

mun ot 

*4 


PBKV5 



FTSE'24HR$ 


I INDEX 

FINANCIAL I 


-TAX FREE 

0171896 oon 


Low Rates. 


<5-425 


iOI 

GmnrajctQMUUO 
RneflBW»ffi43 
Sbtatba*0800S58338 
FbcBI71-2552U5 

URM»UK)GK*COP«WnJ 


Strike 
Price 
0580 
05B6 
0090 

PtefeouB dayta to. Crib no Put* no . Prev. ttoyto open Bra. Crib na Pub no 


May 

- CALLS - 
Jun 

Jri 

May 

- PUTS - 
Jot 

Jri 

OX 

IX 

107 

Oil 

035 

0.52 

033 

070 

006 

007 

0.54 

0.70 

0.14 

048 

0.72 

005 

081 

OX 


AbyS S $ 

Crnb A >480342 - 484071 304720 - 305100 
ttavry 291047 - 291072180140 ■ 180.190 
tan 485940 - 485700300000 - 300000 
Kawal 049GB - 04916 00030 ■ 00036 
Mnt 50637 - 50910 3.1400 - 3.1430 
Bari 9315.73 • 9025.19575400 • 57S70O 
UA£ 50442 - 50503 30715 - 30735 


FT GUDE to WORLD CURRENCIES 

The FT Guide to World Currencies 
table can be found on the Markets 
pege m Monday's ettitton. 


0171 

Futures Options FX 

649 

24 Hrs 

3030 

UNION CAL Ltd. 


FUTURES 
OPTIONS 
& FOREX 

PSVATECUENIS 

WELCOME 


BERKELEY FUTURES UMlTEn 

38 DOVER STREET, LONDON WIX SRB H 
TEL: 0171 629 1133 EH: 0171 495 0022 1 


Market-Eye 


f'cm oil £34 :-:r munlh 


: 0800 321321 


UNION TAX-SHOP LTD 

Fbr all your tax and self- assessment needs 

Tax Returns from £60 

TEL: 0345 585573 / FAX: 0345 573376 


, r _ t_ . 
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FINANCIAL TIMES WEEKEND MAY 10/MAY 1 1 1997 


★ 


UNIT TRUSTS 


WINNERS AND LOSERS 


TOP FWEOVERTYEAft 

• Johnson Ry Slater &wft 

HS8C Hong Kong Growth . 

Imeseo Hong Kong & China 
Save & Prosper Rnanctd Secs . '■ 1,295 
OW Mutual North American bic ■ 1.272 


1,408 
1 ,373 

12Z& ijoQQ 


Baring Korea 


BOTTOM HVE OVER 1 YEAR 
OW Mutual l Thailand Ace - ■ 396 

Save firProsper Korea ... 491 

• Schroder Seoul • ' 502 

Bartag Korea . . ■ . 525 

540 



TOP FIVE 0VER3 YEARS :£\ 

IWNtfhJndia Brwffr f - 2jm 

ra samt^isanatercos ; : f;954: 
ProfffcTflchpotogy »*’ > ,: ; : pi3za' 


v- -S- ... 

■ ■ v.;_ ■ - 


Johnson Fty Sater Grawb J '' 
ityBar European ' r ‘: ; ; y ! v -1,864 - v - 

• •: * -.-V •; '• ’ “ : • •. “ 

8OTT0MRVH OVER 3 VEfflS. ~ 

Save& Prosper Korea « . 1200 

^ fidelity Japan angler Cos /• : : -$84- 

Govett Japan Strategy • r '4S 3 
Arrows Japan Smaller Cos 497 
BBntxavh Jafm&nattet'Gos ' SW • 



TOP-RVE OVER &YEARS < 
H^jlorftKong Go**; J 

Garfenofn AmarteSJEms’ Effi ’,3,372 ‘ 
• MteTBdnqiofly: $3W 

Menaffy Gold SGenaral J - ' 3306 ' 
;PM>Wr1h Anerica an# 3.099 

BprroMfWEOyHl>YEARS. 
Iknift Japan Strategy 1 .- -867 :• 
friends Pnw Japanese Sm Coe/. 90S ' 
- Bm^Uni Japattjnc .-. 9W 

■fta^^«3niaflBrCo3 \\950 
,MSG japao* GeneraTAcc , ,958 . 


Govett Japan Strategy 


Framlington Health 


i2ioo' 



MM. TOP BVE OV^IQYEARS 

'-•'•.-■facts 

.Sartroore. Hong tong 

. tot Samuel UffSmafcrw o^..-^bob--- ■ ; ■ 7 ^ v- . ■ • - - • 

Frau ifegtou Beefth , &0off^ v - r * ■‘y.'/ffi 
. .. -.•■*. •• ~?i * ..rtn 


rW ' :-r- -J . , ~V;- 1 

__ BOTTOMFWE byrojaYEARSi# 
i ! 'Ware^'Ate0rat^^itf-:y ■ 


Tables show the result of investing £1,000 over different time periods. Trusts are ranked on 3-year performance. Warning; past performance is not a guide to 


■ Indices 


.. Awra^lMtTrott 

Average tmesfroart That ‘ K»4' fail ' j956 « ZTBZ^r' 4 & SO 

BaiK :••''■ " '• •,'■.<••• '.V, : 10S8 •.r'UI^. .• i« j-: ; 1834lv; iutjjs:: 

BUfcfing Sodety , ■ : ; . ' ' l031‘ lft2 rii«9V 1S52T^0M. : 4ji‘ 

StadirwfafcfTSE A^StWre 1196 

. Inflation -• ■■!'■;■: - •1029-'.-. ■■«>» 'ftafe' 


■ UK Growth 

1 year (Q 

3 > 

:-5 

10 VoMteyYBK 

Johnson Fry Slater Growth 

1408 

1923 

2375 

- 

3.6 

0.9 

Jupiter UK Growth 

1086 

1785 

2758 

- 

3J2 

1.9 

Perpetual UK Exempt 

1166 

1670 

2554 

- 

2.7 

2.6 

Credit Suisse Feflowship Inc 

999 

1606 

- 

- 

3.1 

1.1 

Perpetual UK Growth 

1125 

1560 

2131 

- 

2.6 

2.5 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1080 

1382 

1785 

2195 

3JJ 

1.8 

■ UK Growth & Income 





Perpetual Income 

1176 

1586 

2235 

2871 

2 JB 

2 J9 

Fleming Select UK Income 

1207 

1552 

1995 

2630 

2 3 

3.4 

Lazard UK Income & Growth 

1126 

1534 

1899 

2538 

23 

3.4 

Fidelity UK Dividend Growth 

1125 

1528 

- 

- 

2 A 

2.3 

Legal & General UK Stockmkt Ac 1238 

1507 

- 

- 

2 JO 

1.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1107 

1358 

1729 

2382 

2L9 

2.7 

■ UK Smaller Companies 





Laurence Keen Smaller Cos 

1091 

1759 

_ 

. 

3.1 

1.2 

Gartmore UK SmaRer Companies 1193 

1737 

2252 

2372 

3A 

0.4 

INVESCO UK Smaller Companies1091 

1686 

2487 

2220 

34 

12 

AES Smaller Companies 

1064 

1660 

2118 

- 

3.1 

as 

Britannia Smaller Co's Acc 

1078 

1614 

2511 

2461 

3J3 

04 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1009 

1283 

1883 

2012 

3L0 

1.5 


■ UK Eq & Bd / . l ywrp) 

3" 


10 

vaatatyvw* 

BWD Balanced Portfoffo 

1165 

1574 

9930 

_ 

3.1 

1.2 

Perpetual High Income 

lira 

I486 

2214 

- 

22 

3 A 

Credit Suisse Fflgh Income Part 

1065 

1423 

2037 

_ 

2 £ 

4.4 

Henry Cooke Balanced 

1062 

1381 

- 

_ 

1 A 

2L9 

NP1 UK Extra Income Inc 

1062 

1377 

1901 

_ 

2 A 

3.0 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1096 

1356 

1818 

2266 

SL5 

32 

■ Gilt & Fixed Interest 






M&G Corporate Bond 

1180 

1337 

_ 

_ 

1J9 

7.3 

M&G GBt & Fixed Interest 

1166 

1311 

1441 

1888 

2 JO 

82 

Thornton Preference Inc 

1083 

1279 

1726 

2290 

1A 

8.6 

Abtrust Fixed Interest 

1119 

1270 

1993 

2507 

1.7 

8.7 

Britannia Gftt & Fixed tnt Inc 

1100 

1266 

1373 


1.7 

82 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1081 

1187 

1431 

1948 

1.7 

6.7 

■ International Equity Income 




Martin Currie Inti Income 

1091 

1313 

1912 

_ 

2.7 

3.1 

GT International Income 

1067 

1307 

2016 

2600 

2 A 

2.6 

Dolphin Infl Gth & Income 

1033 

1281 

1801 

1717 

08 

22 

Mayflower Global Income 

1032 

1246 

1817 

2164 

2 JB 

3.6 

M&G International Income 

1026 

1217 

1861 

2522 

2J3 

4.3 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1043 

1225 

1807 

2144 

25 

32 

■ International Fixed Interest 




Baring Global Bond 

1019 

1206 

1628 

_ 

1.5 

62 

Barclays Uni European Bond Inc 1062 

1179 

- 

- 

1.1 

5.7 

Old Mutual Worldwide Bond Inc 

989 

1171 

1466 

_ 

1A 

52 

Mercury Global Bond Acc 

960 

1144 

1481 

_ 

1.7 

SA 

TSB International Income Incam 

970 

1128 

1401 

_ 

1.6 

4 5 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

931 

1045 

1381 

1658 

1.9 

5 5 


■ Nth America 1 y» B s * « .! vaa«*w% 


PM North America Growth 

1052 

2046 

3099 

4513 

4*5 

ao 

Hill Samuel US SmaRer Co’s 

920 

1954 

2875 

5862 

BA 

- 

Ednburgh North American 

1098 

1829 

2943 

3522 

3 5 

0.6 

Gartmore PS 1 S USA 

1193 

1751 

- 

- 

23 

1*4 

Martin Currie North America 

1070 

1730 

2542 

3104 

33 

0.0 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1017 

1468 

2201 

2993 

33 

0.5 

■ Europe 

Jupiter European 

1149 

1864 

3082 

- 

33 

02 

Baring Europe Select 

1127 

1725 

2720 


33 

os 

Friends Prov European Gth 

1132 

1663 

2411 

- 

23 

- 

Gartmore European Set Opps 

1089 

1830 

2739 

3181 

23 

- 

fidbed Dunbar European Growth 

1129 

1823 

2564 

2725 

3.7 

0.1 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1093 

1338 

2051 

2631 

3i> 

06 

■ Japan 

GT Japan Growth 

370 

920 

1488 

1335 

3L3 

- 

Martin Currie Japan 

798 

873 

1678 

- 

4*8 

- 

Miffray Japan Growth 

769 

868 

- 

- 

4*3 

. 

Hffl Samuel Japan Technology 

728 

856 

1587 

2192 

5*5 

- 

Schrtxier Tokyo Inc 

788 

855 

1683 

2123 

4.7 

- 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

690 

685 

1247 

1113 

4*8 

06 

■ Far East inc Japan 

Govett Greeter China 1157 

1230 

2458 

3238 

44 


Abtrust Pacific 

838 

1063 

2073 

3052 

43 

03 

Martin Curie Far East 

888 

1021 

1837 

2091 

4*2 

02 

Waveriey Pacific Basin 

840 

1021 

1570 

1436 

4*0 

. 

Thornton Oriental Income Inc 

948 

1013 

1634 

9909 

3*4 

3.7 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

828 

919 

1741 

2044 

4.0 

0.7 



■ Money Mkt 

tyeer0. 


to 

• ' vaa»yvid% 

M&G Treasury 

1046 

1141 

- 

- 0.1 

53 

Midland Money Market 

1044 

1141 

1246 

- 02 

5-2 

Newton Cash Acc 

1043 

1139 

1252 

- 02 

5.2 

CU Deposit 

1043 

1136 

1252 

- ao 

5*5 

FWefity Cash 

1043 

1135 

1260 

- 0.3 

5.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1038 

1127 

1234 

- 02 

53 


■ Investment Trust Units 


Qufltar Investment Trusts Inc 

1071 

1304 

2169 

- 

33 

0.6 

Quitter High Inc Inv Tst Acc 

1087 

1230 

2211 

- 

23 

3 A 

Equitable Trust of Invest Tsts 

1018 

1198 

2003 

2968 

23 

1.4 

Exeter Fund of investment Tsts 

1004 

1184 

2011 

- 

33 

0.5 

Singer & Frledlander Inv Ts Pf 

1026 

1178 

- 

- 

25 

2 A 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1011 

1162 

1860 

2396 

23 

22 

■ Fund of Funds 







INVESCO Managed Acc 

1030,. 

1320., 

, . 



Sun AUance PortioUo - -» 

1060 «431 

:i9rt* 


'12*= 

n.2 

Schroder Managed. Bai Acpinst 

1038> 

fl309 J 

1854 


■:.aai£a* 

Morgan GranfeB Managad lnc 

1016 

:ia£! 

20*7 : 

-• 

-252^.6 

Britannia Managed Portflo Inc 

1039 

1305 

2073 

- 

3 3 

1.3 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

983 

1168 

1698 

1966 

25 

2.0 


■ UK Equity Income 


Jupiter Income 

1131 

1829 

3033 

_ 

23 

4.0 

Lazard UK Income 

1131 

1576 

2075 

3060 

2.7 

42 

BWD UK Equity Income 

1180 

1508 

1966 

2519 

23 

3.5 

Britannia High Yield Inc 

1110 

1499 

2113 

3107 

2.7 

4.0 

Royal Life High Income (Dts) 

1128 

1460 

1866 

2178 

2.7 

3.7 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1094 

1323 

1786 

2387 

28 

4 A 

■ UK Equity & Bond Income 




Cazenove UK Equity & Bond 

1088 

1430 

. 

. 

3.1 

62 

Cier Med Retirement income Inc 1094 

1344 

1762 

. 

23 

5.5 

ProRflc Extra Income 

1058 

1342 

1740 

2261 

25 

4*4 

CIS UK Income 

1129 

1320 

1716 

. 

2*4 

4.1 

Edinburgh High Distribution 

1066 

1298 

1558 

1884 

23 

42 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1074 

1241 

1630 

1999 

23 

5.4 


■ International Equity & Bond 


Bank of Ireland Ex Mgd Growth 

1058 

1373 

1916 

_ 

2.1 

22 

Fleming General Opportunities 

1127 

1336 

1696 

_ 

23 

32 

Cazenove Portfolio 

1029 

1334 

1860 

. 

23 

2.1 

BaUBe Gifford Managed 

1053 

1302 

1706 

2718 

2 A 

26 

Gwtmore PS Long Term Balance 1076 

1293 

1830 

_ 

2A 

2.7 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1028 

1217 

1625 

2281 

22 

2.5 

■ International Growth 






Proifie Technology 

818 

1929 

3308 

4578 

BA 

_ 

Save & Prosper Flnancfei Secs ' 

1295 

1849 

2687 

3498 

3.1 

1.1 

Framlington Health 

788 

1830 

2382 

4910 

7.1 

_ 

Save & Prosper Growth 

1156 

1684 

2669 

3386 

23 

1.7 

FramBngton Financial 

1138 

1537 

2781 

3655 

2.7 

02 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

989 

1190 

1824 

2229 

32 

1.0 


■ Far East exc Japan 


HSBC Hong Kong Growth 

1373 

1838 

3489 

6662 

62 

02 

INVESCO Hong Kong & China 

1329 

1502 

2713 

4161 

62 

0.6 

GT Orient Acc 

1061 

1407 

3071 

_ 

52 

0.1 

Old Mutual Hong Kong 

1115 

1362 

2522 

4761 

6L2 

1.0 

Gartmore Hong Kong 

1125 

1319 

2548 

5964 

52 

1.1 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

869 

1032 

2097 

3610 

52 

0.7 

■ Commodity & Energy 






M&G Australasian & General Ace 1021 

1359 

2122 

1379 

S3 

2.0 

M&G Commodity & General 

861 

1210 

20S9 

2031 

42 

02 

Save & Prosper Commodity 

785 

1085 

1775 

1715 

52 

_ 

Hil Samuel Natural Resources 

740 

1023 

1535 

1500 

4-7 

0*4 

Save & Prosper Gold & Exption 

566 

1004 

2166 

819 

82 

- 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

742 

1035 

2095 

1335 

62 

0.7 


■ Property 

Barclays Uni Property 1036 1129 1294 - 0-9 5.5 

Abtrust Property Shara 1167 1118 2104 - 3.1 2.0 

Norwich Property 1063 1068 1420 - 1.1 5.6 

SECTOR AVSWGE 1071 1105 1606 - 1.7 4.6 


■ Global Emerging Mkts 

Mercury Emerging Markets 10S2 1179 - - SJS 0.7 

Stewart Ivory Emerging Market 1089 1163 - - 6.1 0.4 

City of London Emerging Mkts 945 1033 2661 2199 42 

Schroder C3oba) Emerging Mkts 911 1012 - - 5A 

Sava & Prosper Emerging Mkts 073 961 - - 5.7 0.4 

SECTOR AVERAGE 962 949 1763 2449 53 05 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


WINNERS AND LOSERS 


TOP RVE OVER 1 YEAR 
English National 3,836 

Scottish National Capital 2,091 

HrstltesatanFronflBr ' 1,704 

- • •• ' rr> * i . 

JupSer Pnmadona 1.597 

TR Technology • ; 1,544 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 
M&G Equity OMdend • 

Karea-Europe Raid 
Korea Ubetalisalton Fuad 
Schroder Korea Fund ' 

Siam SetecGm Growth . 


First Russian Frontier 



TOP FIVE OVBt 3 YEARS , 

TR Technology ' 'J ... . ; • 2778 
Candover \ • : ■ ... . 2770 

■ r " ForSgrt & COI Enterprise ' r ' v '' 2^84 iaotf 
tewescbEngteh&tRtt :^080 
Wetoarrt Oevetopment Fund 2054 


Perpetual Japanese 


1.000 


BOTTOM FIVE OVBt 3 YEARS 

East German - .. •* 397 

Contra-CycftcaJ Capita) 422 

Perpetual Japanese 424 ' 

banoor Dual Cap V ; '435 

Korealiherareatlon Find 440 


aoo 


600 


400 



TOP FIVE OVER 5 YEARS ^ 

.TRTachftotogy J. ' . v 
Invesco EngBsh&M •. ,.>• '• 4,806 
. MOT Capital "r. ' i tij* o«i 

TO aropwn Qwdi « 

Fordcn A Coi’ Enterprise • . >4,834 4«» 


MCIT Capital 


TOP.flVEOVER^O YEARS > 


Candoinf 

. **Jy*sti %«-' U «4»*r*v-. ;'C 


95 


96 97 


BOTtbM FIVE OVER 5 Y004S 
.tot Gwmah:- /. '302 

Exmoor Dual Capftai '459' 

Cohtra-Cydlcal CapW v-:‘855.': 
Ffanrtngtfln Inrame &Caprtal Inc 806 
BaifleffihrdShkiNfppon .615 


Afloo 



^Rts& Issues ine*" * &*-***-- 

-m. . **4 sSfesar 


Kglttsi issues Capital . . 4,781; tabo- #^L- - .« - '-" ^ \ 


2J3QQ 


1,000 


B0T7OMFWET3IVB1 IQ^YEARS ^ 
Trad irfPropertyShfflTO ;.•■••'; 
ltewn»WWw 6 » Capital i. ' | 848 ' 

FomBngtnaiicqnW & Capttaf >. 1 724 


•400 


;:ao. r'-r » T^i; V M 

S . ' ; v Wr . 

.028 . IN ;.V.iK -'1 


Tables show the result of investing £1,000 over different time periods. Trusts are ranked on 3-year performance. Warning: past performance is not a 


97 Jove CapfeT ; , 

KoreeCiaope Fund -1,828 

v.*Vv 

guide to future performance. For Divestment trust prices see main paper. 


■ UK General 


.3 

5 Ofe/Pfflt) 

Mercury Keystone 

1078 

1617 

2455 

6 

Fleming Ctaverhouse 

1252 

1616 

2093 

0 

Malvern UK Index 

1219 

1521 

1952 

3 

Finsbury Trust 

1164 

1432 

2466 

10 

Govett Strategic 

1093 

1367 

1890 

12 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1281 

1336 

2017 

- 

■ UK Capital Growth 




Undervalued Assets 

123* 

1642 

- 

3 

Schroder UK Growth 

1103 

1574 

- 

-1 

Kleanwort 2nd Endowment Policy 

1180 

1553 

- 

-2 

Ivory &Sime ISIS 

1190 

1361 

. 

24 

KJeinwort Endowment Policy 

1118 

1320 

- 

-3 


SECTOR AVERAGE 


1082 1369 2227 


4.0 
4 2. 
3.7 
25 

4.1 
3-4 


4.0 

5.0 
45 
51 
42 


28 

25 

35 

22 

2.6 

35 


1.9 
2 A 


2.1 


■ Int Cap Gth 

Jupftar Prtmadona 
TR Technology (Units) 

RIT Capital Partners 
Henderson Electric and General 
Updown 

SECTOR AVBTAGE 


1y«r« 3 

1597 1881 3858 -3 
1204 1611 - 6 

1100 1437 2600 20 
1092 1436 2279 9 

1178 1359 1888 16 
1066 1275 2046 - 


5 Dhfot) VofaWy YkM 


International General 


■ Smaller Companies 

INVESCO English & Inti 
Henderson Strata 
NatWest Smaller Companies 
Gartmore Smaller Companies 
Ivory & Smra UK Smaller Cos 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ UK Income Growth 


Personal Assets 
Brunner 

Law Debenture Corporation 
Second Alliance 
Afliance 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ North America 


1236 

1162 


1678 2187 
1480 2197 
982 1415 2203 
1083 1406 1882 
1099 1400 1967 
1092 1355 1932 


13 

-8 

15 

15 


33 

3.7 

&2 

23 

a7 


23 

43 

33 

33 

23 

32 


1.5 
12 
03 
1.8 

2.5 
1.7 


23 

23 

33 

3.0 

3.0 

2.7 


1111 

2060 

4606 

3 

5J2 

0.7 

North Atlantic SmaBer Coa 

1041 

1599 

3662 

8 

4*2 

_ 

1000 

1706 

2790 

1 

45 

0.4 

Fleming American 

1423 

1531 

2295 

10 

4*1 

0.8 

1170 

1596 

2080 

3 

5.1 

23 

American Opportunity 

1016 

1511 

2250 

6 

43 


1191 

1594 

2157 

6 

42 

20 

American 

1221 

1483 

2188 

9 

43 

1.9 

1109 

1550 

2096 

15 

53 

23 

US Smaller Companies 

1091 

1424 

1859 

12 

5.7 


1046 

1241 

1921 

- 

43 

3.0 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1078 

1412 

2449 

- 

43 

1.4 


TR Cfty of London 

1206 

1462 

1889 

3 

33 

4.0 

Value and Income 

1143 

1369 

2661 

2 

3.1 

3.9 

Investors Capital Units 

1225 

1360 

1632 

13 

3J9 

42 

Morgan Grenfell Equity Income 

1093 

1313 

2112 

4 

3*8 

4.4 

Gartmore Brit fnc & GthflJnrts) 

1194 

1310 

- 

4 

26 

4.5 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1112 

1277 

1805 

- 

33 

5.5 

■ Venture and Devt 

Cap 






Candover 

1379 

2270 

2890 

-6 

4.7 

2.7 

Foreign & Col Enterprise 

1448 

2264 

4034 

9 

33 

2.1 

Welnwort Development Fund 

1091 

2054 

2835 

14 

33 

3.6 

Dunedin Enterprise 

1261 

1899 

3065 

12 

33 

3.7 

Thompson Clive 

913 

1649 

2646 

20 

S3 

1.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1103 

1453 

2454 

- 

43 

2.9 

■ Int Income Growth 






Murrey Intamatkmal 

1088 

1385 

2119 

3 

33 

3.8 

Securities Trust of Scotland 

1221 

1320 

1752 

9 

33 

43 

British Assets Ordinary 

1166: 

1234 

1562 

16 

33 

5.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1170 

1313 

1811 

- 

33 

43 


■ Continental Europe 


TR European Growth 
Gartmore European 
Rdetrty European Values 
Henderson Euro Trust (Units) 
Foreign & Col Eurotrust 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ Pan Europe 

Klanwort Charter 
Merory European Privatisation 
European Smaller Companies 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1480 2010 4144 -2 42 13 

1155 1579 2872 3 33 03 

1217 1516 2770 -2 43 02 

1087 1424 - 9 43 1.4 

1100 1305 1995 6 43 03 

1155 1375 2334 - 42 1.1 


1228 1875 2384 15 42 22 

1209 1450 - IS 32 2.1 

1118 1070 - - 43 a6 

1185 1398 2384 - 33 13 


■ FE inc Japan 

TR Far Best Income 

900 

1127 

2124 

2 

SJO 

5.2 

Martin Currie Pacific 

901 

1024 

1633 

10 

5*6 

0.8 

Fore*pi &Co) Pacific 

784 

960 

1836 

15 

4*5 

1.5 

Govett Oriental 

766 

866 

1963 

15 

4*5 

05 

Fleming Far Eastern 

727 

766 

1366 

15 

5 A 

0.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

822 

949 

1786 

- 

5.0 

1.7 


■ Japan 

GT Japan 
Edinburgh Japan 
Fleming Japanese 
Bafllie Gifford Japan 
Henderson Japanese Small Coa 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


Pactflc Horizon 
TR Pacific 

Govett Asian Smaller Cos 
Abtrust New Dawn 
Scottish Asian 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


New Zealand 
First PhBIpplne 
Abtrust New Thai 
Edkitxxgh Java 
Siam Selective Growth 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ Emerging Markets 

Baring Emerging Europe 
Central European Growth Fund 
Templeton Emerging Markets 
Beta Global Emerging Markets 
Abtrust Emerging Economies 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


Capita] Gearing 
London & St Lawrence 
Scottish Value 
New City & Commercial 
Exeter Preferred Capital 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ Property 

TR P rop erty 
Wigmora Property 
Trust of Property Shares 
French Property 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


lywrfi 3 5 Deft*) Votatflty /YUK 


867 

760 

1200 

4 

5.7 

1.0 

725 

729 

- 

8 

6*4 

. 

684 

723 

1292 

5 

S3 

- 

711 

671 

1032 

7 

S3 

- 

605 

608 

- 

6 

6*5 

- 

674 

608 

1085 

- 

6.1 

0.7 

an, General 




896 

1173 

2063 

13 

5*4 

0.8 

861 

1146 

2291 

5 

73 

0.3 

956 

1040 

- 

15 

6 3 

0.3 

840 

960 

2089 

15 

5 A 

0.7 

746 

951 

2241 

10 

73 

- 

830 

921 

1682 

- 

6*4 

as 

an, Single Country 


912 

1278 

2979 

-1 

43 

1.9 

912 

957 

2600 

6 

63 

. 

699 

887 

1813 

6 

S3 

1.6 

792 

696 

1135 

21 

63 

. 

511 

558 

1389 

15 

6*4 

0.6 

672 

698 

1611 

• 

68 

0.9 

5 

1531 

1625 


10 

11*4 


1084 

1247 

- 

9 

105 

- 

1083 

1220 

2057 

5 

6.1 

0JJ 

1278 

1165 

1675 

9 

6.7 

- 

933 

1000 

- 

17 

7X1 

as 

1087 

1042 

1604 

- 

73 

0.6 

S 

1228 

1564 

1785 

5 

2*4 

0.1 

1035 

1202 

1689 

21 

2.7 

4.8 

1083 

10 SO 

2218 

9 

32 

20 

1016 

1026 

- 

23 

4*4 

5*4 

1111 

1005 

1369 

27 

43 

0.5 

1066 

1170 

1785 

- 

3A 

2.6 

1302 

1115 

1626 

14 

5.1 

3.2 

1261 

959 

- 

15 

6*0 

18 

1288 

957 

1656 

20 

6*9 

3.1 

1038 

940 

1758 

. 1S 

4*0 

32 

1217 

993 

1746 


S3 

23 


■ High Income .-'.'lywB 

City Merchants High Yield 1234 

Gartmore Scotland (Units) 1161 

Dar tm oor 1230 

Henderson H igh Income 1097 

Glasgow Income 1160 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1171 

■ Split - Capital 

MCTTCap 1365 

Rights & Issues Cap 1186 

Jos Hokfings Cap 1229 

Henderson American CSI Cap 1294 
Gartmore Scotland Cap 1234 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1202 


TR Technology B 1544 

SR Pan-European ' 1415 

Henderson EuroTntst IO 81 

Johnson Fry 2nd Utffltles 111£ 

Finsbur y Smaller Companies 9 7 A 

SECTOR AVERAGE 117S 

■ Split - Income 

Rights & Issues Inc 1137 

MCtT Inc 13QS 

Derby Inc 1261 

Jove Inc 1329 

General ConsoUdWsd Inc 1Q9S 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1107 

■ Split - Zero Dividend 

Gartmore Brit Inc & Gth Zero 1156 

Johnson Fry 2nd Util Zero Dv P 1137 

Jos Holdings Zero Ofv Prf 1089 

Gartmore Scotland Zero Dtv Prf 1107 

Johnso n Fry litf&ty Zr DJv Prf 1129 

SECTOR AVERAGE liar 


. . 3 

- 5 CWPtrtl Votaflty YJd% 

1391 

2382 

-2 

26 

7.4 

1364 

1476 

- 

23 

22 

1305 

1733 

-13 

5 A 12.9 

1206 

1532 

13 

4*5 

6.3 

1194 

1648 

12 

38 

88 

1153 

1679 

- 

48 

8.5 

1776 

4275 

4 

4*4 


1658 

2943 

20 

5*4 22 

1588 

- 

54 

42 

- 

1522 

2156 

16 

4*7 

. 

1505 

1734 

59 

68 

- 

1201 

1890 

- 

68 48 

Cap 

2778. 

Shares 

11571 17_ 

, ®^7; 


1663 


9 " 

78 1 ' 

18 

1463 

- 

IB- 

-’58'^ 1 

19 

1214 


23' 

73"’ \ 

)3 

1206 

- 

13 

38 22 

1138 

2668 

- 

62 108 

1696 

2593 


* 

m 

5 

1453 

2013 

- 

28 11.1 

1400 

1385 

- 

28 206 

1348 

1850 

- 

3*0 102 

1250 

1376 

- 

1.7 119 

1123 

1378 

- 

38 16.6 

1442 



28 


1426 

- 

. 

2*4 

_ 

1404 

- 

- 

2*4 

_ 

1383 

1737 

_ 

1*4 

. 

1380 

- 

- 

2.7 

- 

1334 

1873 

- 

18 

- 



Glossary 


Performance: Tables like these are fall 
of traps for the unwary. Trap 1: don't 
expect them to tell you which trus ts 
- will do best in future - they are 
merely a historic record. Trap 2i don’t 
make minute comparisons of unit and 
investment trusts - the nnif trust 
figures take account of the spread 
between buying and selling prices: the 
investment trust ones take mid-market 
prices in both cases. So co mpa risons 
Batter investment trusts. 


Volatility: Shows the absolute 
variability of a trust’s performance. As 
a rule of thumb, the more volatile a 
fond’s progress, the higher the return 
investors demand from it to 
compensate for the additional risk. 
Unusually volatile funds should be 
avoided by anyone investing over the 
short or medium term or those who 
cannot afford big losses. But investors 
who can afford to take a long-term 
view may want to have some high risk/ 
high reward trusts in their portfolio to 
spice it up. 


Yield; Even this has traps for the 
unwary. Most unit trusts charge their 
management expenses against income, 
so the yield is net of expenses. But a 
recent rule change means that trusts 
are allowed to charge some or all of 
their management expenses to capital, 
thus inflating the yield. Our managed 
funds pages identifies those trusts 
which charge to capital. Inve s tment 
trnsts used all to charge expenses 
against income, but some now charge 
some against capitaL 


Peps: Some, but not all, unit and 
investment busts can he put into a 
general personal equity plan which 
shields investors against both income 
and capital gains tax. The Pep rules are 
that you can put £ 6.000 into a general 
Pep (and a further £3,000 into a single 
company Pep). To qualify for the full 
£6.000 general Pep allowance, a 
mi n i m um of 50 per cent of a plan's 
assets must be held in European Union 
shares or qualifying corporate bonds. A 
trust which has more overseas 

investment hut is still 50 per cent 
Invested in shares, Is non-qualifying 
and limited to a Pep content of £1,500. 


Discount Investment trust shares 
traditionally sell for less Hum their 
underlying asset value. The gap 
between the two is known as the 
discount. In the 1974 bear market, 
discounts were as wide as 45 per cent 
and although they have mainly 
narrowed to well under 10 per emit in 
recent years, they add an additional 
uncertainty to investment trust share 
price prospects. The sharp narrowing 
of the discount is another reason why 
investment trusts look better than 
unit trusts an longer-term 
comparisons. 


•wTJatSo 


Split capital trusts: Caveat emptor. If 
you do not already know what they 
ere. you would probably be wiser to 
avoid them. They are companies with 
more than one class of share capitaL 
The traditional variety is relatively 
simple: income shares get all the 
Income; capital shares get any capital 
growth over the life of the trust But 
nowadays splits are highly complex 
with several different types of security 
with differingrights, and aimed to 
satisfy different investment n eed s. 
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Post-election euphoria gathers momentum 


PTSSAB-Sharw Index 


MARKET REPORT 


By Steve Thompson* 

UK Stock Market Editor 

Another spectacular performance 
l3j the financial areas of the 
stock market drove the PTSB loo 
index to new intra-day and 
record closes' for the ninth 
straight session. 

Hie index finished a day of 
increasingly frantic activity, 
especially in the banks, up 50.5 at 
a record dose of . 4,6309. During 
'Che bank holiday shortened week, 
ft rose. -175.3. or 3 £ par. cent 
«BnI once again the- euphoric 
atmosphere in the -financials did 
not encompass the rest of the 


market The FTSE 280, although 
closing 15.8 higher at 4^526.2, was 
only 0.6 per cent higher on the 
week. The Small Cap index added 
&5 at 21308.1. leaving that index 
up 0.5 per cent on the Week- 

Leading shares have soared 
after Labour’s victory in the elec- 
tion and its subsequent shock 
move to cede interest rate policy 
to the Bank of England, and to 
nudge the Interest rate up by 25 
basis points. Dealers have 
reported substantial overseas 
buying interest which was fol- 
lowed up by UK institutions. 

The move to shift interest rate 
policy to the Rank caught the 
London market completely off 
guard and was received enthusi- 


astically, as was the interest rate 
increase. Both moves seem to 
have been viewed by overseas 
investors as decisive, bold and 
Indicating a determination to 
pursue sound monetary policies. 

Yesterday saw brokers moving 
to increase their Footsie fore- 
casts, with P an m u re Gordon, 
Lehman Brothers and UBS all 
hoisting their end-year targets, in 
the case of Panmure and Lehman 
up to 5,000. 

There was good support for 
equities from gilts, where gains 
stretched from 9 to 12 ticks. 

London was given further sup- 
port from Wall Street’s perfor- 
mance on Thursday, which saw 
the Dow Jones Industrial Aver- 


age up over 100 points before set- 
tling 50 points higher. The Dow 
kicked off well yesterday, posting 
a 60-point rise shortly after the 
New York opening, although it 
was 30 points down not long after 
London closed. 

Wall Street's slightly uneasy 
display was said to have followed 
a rethink of the speech delivered 
by Mr Alan Greenspan, chairman 
of the US Federal Reserve, on 
Thursday evening. 

Mr Greenspan said that, 
although there was scant evi- 
dence of any imminent resur- 
gence of inflation, there also 
appeared to be little slack in pro- 
duction capacity. Should the 
expected slowing in the growth of 


demand fail to materialise, be 
said he would need to address 
any emerging pressures. 

Those comments increased 
worries about the potential for a 
further US interest rate rise after 
the next Fed open market com- 
mittee meeting on May 20. 

Apart from the “Halifax factor” 
driving banks and the “Norwich 
Union factor” causing a similar 
trend In insurances, London was 
also lilted by takeover action, 
principally in APV, where Siebe 
launched a 6330m agreed bid. 

Turnover at 6pm reached a 
hefty 99L5m shares, with banks 
heavily traded, and other US 
favourites, such as BP. also 
attracting strong interest 
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Indices and ratios 



FTSE 100 Index 
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“It was all go today" was the 
response of one specialist to 
the large volume of trading 
In yesterday's FTSE 100 
futures, writes Gary Mead. 

In what was to prove the 
ninth successive day of a 
new dosing high for the 
June future, the market was 
hard driven almost from the 
word go, opening at 4,600. 

It very quickly dipped to 
4,597, which was to be the 
day's lowest point 

The contract's best run of 
the day was up to 3pm, 


when it peaked at 4,665. 

Matters moved slightly 
slower thereafter, following 
Federal Reserve chairman 
Alan Greenspan saying he 
saw signs of the US 
economy slowing down. But, 
according to Mr Nigel Croft, 
of Dresdner Kleinwort 
Benson, The contract was 
pushed all day by the 
powerful performance of the 
FTSE 100 index". 

June finally ended the day 
at 4,651. Volume was 
strong, at 22,557 lots. 


Buyers 
focus 
on GRE 

By Peter John and 
Joel Kibazo 


■ FTSE 100 INDEX FUTURES (UFFE) £25 par U Max point 
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It was the turn of Guardian 
of the Royal Exchange to benefit 
from the buying frenzy cur- 
ie day rently gripping financial 
stocks. The shares shot up 
almost 6.6 per cent on turn- 
(A _ over of 7.7m as broker sup- 
— !— 2 port gave an added boost to 
5pon lnL seemingly unstoppable pres- 
68909 sure within the h anking and 
insurance sectors. 

First, Labour’s decision to 
— give independence to the 
R ank of England has 
prompted a radical re-think 

of forecasts for long-term 

<® SD inflation. And. yesterday, 
m 34b severa l strategists dragged 
7® 7?b back their gilt yields fore- 
ub # casts. 

25,21,22 The prospect for higher 
government bond prices and 
iro a lower cost of capital is 
expected to benefit equities 
15 49 ij and estimates for the Footsie 

62 K 100‘s performance have been 
fib 101 *2 increased by about 10 per 
cent. 

b pitxs. Guardian is believed to be 
the insurer which is most 
aggressively exposed to UK 
equities and is one of the 
only insurers to trade at a 
1097 discount to net asset value. 
IZ+278 Moreover, GRE is one of 

:+ijz the most heavily exposed to 

— toe surge In the banks. It is 
“*0.70 estimated that GRE has a 
i —+074 117 per cent weighting in the 
--■55 UK banks. 

-29B By comparison, PDFM is 

— -153 believed to have a weighting 
: — "S - ]! of no more than 30 per cent 

— JS Capel reiterated its buy 
stance on the stock. Mem- 
bers of the team repeated 
their enthusiasm following a 
visit to GRE’s fast-growing 
direct insurance arm which, 
they say, has now achieved 
critical mass. GRE closed 19 

up at 306p. 

Shares in APV jumped 17 

23/7/m or ig per cent to 106Vap as 


the market continued to 
speculate about an alterna- 
tive bid for the UK process 
equipment maker, which 
yesterday announced a rec- 
ommended all-paper offer 
from Siebe. 

Last week APV said it had 
received two bid approaches 
and much of the market 
speculation centred cm Siebe, 
although German buying 
interest now thought to have 
come from APV's second 
suitor GEA, was also noted. 
Dealers were eagerly await- 
ing the German group's next 
move with the launch of a 
counter offer, which could 
trigger an auction for APV, 
not ruled out by some mar- 
ket specialists. 

Siebe closed down 21% at 
937p. Several analysts that 
attended the company meet- 
ing described it as 
“strained". “They were fight- 
ing hard to convince us this 
is a good deal" said one. 

Another sceptic said: 
“Fund managers are per- 
turbed by this deal. It has an 
element of late 1980s deal- 
making. I think APV has a 
poor track record and Siebe 
has only made this bid to 
mas k its own slowing under- 
lying growth rate." 

However, there were sup- 
porters Of the bid Including 
Merrill Lynch which indi- 
cated it took a positive view 
on the deal. Baying from 
supporters helped. The 
shares closed II Vi ahead at 
97Dp. 

Shares in Siebe fell below 
the 900p mark at the end of 
April hut bounced there 
after Kleinwort Benson, the 
group's broker, urged inves- 
tors to buy the shares. 

Royal Bank of Scotland 
staggered the market with 
an early morning surge of 
more than 9 per cent as a 
scramble Car banking stocks 
combined with a return of 
takeover 

Additional support from 
Credit Lyonnais Laing, the 
bank's broker, which reiter- 
ated its buy stance, saw the 
shares hit a high of 660%p 
before profit-taking took 
them back to close 33 higher 
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at 635%p. There was a cer- 
tain amount of downside 
pressure from Lehman 
Brothers which argued that 
while the stock was not 
expensive its 16 per cent 
return cm equity was weaker 
than its rivals. 

Banks in general contin- 
ued their phenomenal run 
with one senior sales trader 
commenting: "I haven't seen 
anything like this in more 
than 15 years.” 

. And while they might now. 
appear expensive on UK val- 
uations some analysts 
believe they are still under- 
valued compared to their US 
rivals. At least one UK bro- 
ker is believed to be poised 
to tell the story to US insti- 
tutions over the next couple 
of weeks. 

Barclays jumped 46 to a 
new closing peak of £LSL56p 


■ CHIEF PRICE CHANGES 
YESTERDAY 


London (Pence} 
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Wrrtnjst 

Fails 

JU 

Kwlk Save 
MeHek 
RPS Group 
Widney 


55%- 6 
28114- 9Vt 
42%- 7 

199)4- 12 
30V* - 9Vfa 


while HSBC rose 62% to 
£18.57'A in toe ordinaries and 
61 Vi to £17.87 In the HK$ 
denominated. Lloyds TSB 
was up 18 at fiZOVip with 25m 

r-Vi anting hands. 

Royal & Son Alliance 
added I2y> to 525p as the 
group received shareholder 
approval For a buy-back of 
up to 5 per cent of the 
shares, which is expected to 
coincide with toe figures on 
May 20. 

BP was the most heavily 
traded blue-chip stock as 
41m shares changed hands 
in toe wake of heavy buying 
of the American Depositary 
Receipts in New York on 
Thursday. The shares rose 
9% to 734p. 

Currency worries over- 
hung Rolls-Royce and the 
shares closed 6 off at 243Vip, 
the worst decline in the 
FTSE 100 yesterday. Contin- 
ued uncertainity over the 
windfall tax saw Rail track 
surrender another 9 to 
4387«p. 

CeUtech, the biotechnol- 
ogy group, jumped to the top 
of the FTSE 250 as the mar- 
ket grew increasingly confi- 
dent about prospects for the 
company's new septic shock 
treatment 
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WORLD STOCK MARKETS 


Dow puts Rate hopes help Madrid to all-time high 



•Hi % 


Wall Street is raids ession 
showed signs of the volatil- 
ity that had bees its hall- 
mark all week. The Dow 
Jqnes, Industrial Average 
down 2L68. 

“ ' i^high of 719KCB eariier 
JJguftiing, writes' Jane 
fartpux m in New York. :? •■• 
"Prices fen as profit-takers 
took advantage of Thurs- 
day’s rise end after traders 
took a less positive stance on 
the . interest rate outlook. 

A speech by Mr Alan 
Greenspan, the Federal 

Reserve chairman, speared 
initially to lift hopes that 
rates were not going to be 
raised at the next meeting of 
the Fed's Open Markets 
Committee on May 20. 

“Greenspan kind of whip- 
sawed ns last night," said 
one strategist who refused 
to be named. The bond mar- 
ket also lost earlier gains. 

Other markets shared the 
uncertainly with the broad- 
er-based S & P 500 falling 3^7 
to 816.99.' The technology- 
driven ; Nasdaq .composite 
tadjsfc&eU 3-38 tfrki.a87.as . 
$je § softwaj^'gfioqss. 

Adol^VSystgJSjs, 
heaviede&sersr; ' 
* Blue chips in the financial 
sector appeared to suffer 
fr om some profit-taking. JP 
Morgan feU $1V. to $101% 
while Travelers Group shed 
$1% to $54% after a strong 
week. There were continuing 
rumours about a possible 


takeover of Lehman 
Brothers, which helped its 
, shares rise $% to $39. 

McDonalds lost $1%, or !L5 
per cent, at $52% after a 
repeat that its sales had been 
affected by a price war. 

Cephalon and Chiron, the 
' biotechnology companies, 
■ were hit. when Myotrophin, 
one of the drugs which they 
were developing, failed to 
win approval from the Food 
and Drug Administration. 

Cephalon. the smaller 
partner, lost $7% or 37 per 
cent to $12% while Chiron 
dropped $1& or 6 per cent at 
$18S. 

NYSE volume was average 
at 263.63m shares. 

TORONTO appeared 
impervious to the wild 
swings on Wall Street, forg- 
ing ahead throughout the 
morning on the back of 
another strong start by golds 
and the banking sector. 

At the noon calculation, 
the 300 composite index was 
up 4L56 at 6.199.00. 

Royal Bank of Canada rose 
85 cents to C$59.55 and 
Toronto-Dominion Bank 
gained 50 cents to C$41.05. 
Among jndius tr ialg. Northern 
Telecbm ‘Stayed in demand, 
: adding -C$1.15 to C$107.15 for 
a two-day advance of more 
than 3 per cent. 

The upturn in the bullion 
price continued to underpin 
golds. Barrick Gold gained 
60 cents to C$34.60 and 
Placer Dome improved 25 
cents to C$25.85. 


Caracas moves ahead 


CARACAS picked up after 
two weak sessions and at 
midday, the IBC index was 
58.45 higher at 6,554.94. 

Analysts said that a num- 
ber of factors had reignited 
investor interest in the mar- 
ket. which slumped badly 
over the first four months of 
thp year. Among them were 
Wall Street's recent strong 
performance and the Ven- 
ezuelan government’s 
announcement last week 
that it was on the verge of 
extending its 12-month 


standby agreement with the 
IMF. 

MEXICO CITY edged 
ahead in brisk midsession 
trade as local blue-chip buy- 
ers emulated demand for 
Mexican ADRs in New York. 

The IPO Index was 11.08 
higher at 3,838.00 in turnover 
that was said to have picked 
up from levels seen in recent 
sessions. 

Tehnex L. shares rose 18 
centavos to 16.68 pesos, 
tracking its ADRs which 
lacked up $% to $42%. 


EUROPE 


Weakness in the dollar gave 
bourses a mixed day, and a 
reversal of fortune for the 
Dow hit several at the end of 
the afternoon. However. 
MADRID still hit a new 
all-time high on a widely 
expected cut in interest rates 
next week, an accelerated 
GDP growth rate from the 
Bank of Spain, and good 
company results. 

The general index climbed 
5.83 to 531.68, banks rising 
almost twice as fast with a 
sector gain of 2 per cent; 
they were led by Argentarla. 
which rose another Pta260 or 
3.6 per cent to Pta7330 on 
plans to cut 2,100 jobs at its 
BEX unit and by BCH, up 
Pta200 or 4.45 per cent at 
Pta4,690. 

Among the results, Sevil- 
lana, the electrical utility, 
benefited from lower debt 
financing costs and rose 
Pta55 to Ptal.350. The stain- 
less steel manufacturer, 
Acerinox, put on Pta800 or 
3.6 per cent at Pta23,270; 
first-quarter profits were 
good here, although analysts 
argued that the share price 
gain might have been over- 
done given that worldwide 
capacity increases were 


Lufthansa take* off 

Shari prise reJadvetothe ft* Oex 
•110 ' 



Jn M «7 Apr. >V 


likely to weigh on stainless 
steel prices. 

Gas Natural was off PtaiSO 
at Pta30,000 ahead of lower 
first-quarter earnings, 
reported after hours; the fig- 
ures were expected to be 
weak due to lower gas sales 
after warm weather in Feb- 
ruary and March. 

FRANKFURT reversed out 
of its headline bull market 
stocks, and into companies 
with different attractions as 
the Dax index eased 4^24 to 
an Ibis-indicated 3£3321. 

The day's winners were 
still big, and recently strong. 
Siemens, boosted by orders 


from New Zealand, broke 
through the DMlQQ barrier 
with a rise of DM2.43 to 
DM100.90, taking its gains to 
14.7 per cent over 10 trading 
days. 

Deutsche Telekom, ham- 
pered Initially by a weak 
performance after last 
November's flotation, rose 
DM1.12 to DM39.95 while 
Lufthansa, inspired by 
Thursday’s first-quarter 
profit ended DMl.ll or 4.1 
per cent higher at DM28.09; 
the duo scored gains over 
the last 12 sessions of 1L8 
per cent and 27.5 per cent 
respectively. 

AMSTERDAM came with- 
in a whisker of a new high, 
helped by an outbreak of 
takeover rumours. ING was 
said to be casting an eye 
over a US broker, possibly 
Lehman Brothers, and there 
was confident talk that Uni- 
lever would shortly be flex- 
ing its new-found acquisition 
muscle. 

ING rose 60 cents to 
FI 78.30 in what was a heavy 
session for the stock with 
7.1m shares changing hands. 
Unilever, which this week 
sold its specialty chemicals 
operations for F124bn, rose 
FI 1.80 to FI 381.30. The deter- 
gents to foods giant was said 
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to be poised to swoop on a 
selection of companies, 
including Heineken which 
rose F12JX) to F134L90. 

Weak spots included DSM 
which fell FI 5.40 to FI 13550 
and, among second-liners, 
Gucci, which suffered from a 

THE WEEK’S CHANGES 

% Charts 

Athens. +5.7 

Madid +3.6 

Frankfurt +1.2 

Amsterdam +1.1 

Zurich +1.0 

Paris. -0.8 

broker downgrade. The 
shares dipped FI 5 to FI 126. 

At the close the AEX 
index was up 4JS2 at 780.81. 

PARIS edged lower on 
renewed political uncer- 
tainty. The CAC-40 index 
gave up early gains after an 


election opinion poll pointed 
to a wafer-thin lead for the 
ruling coalition, ending 9.40 
lower at 2,633.91. 

Lagarddre advanced 
FFr5.40 or 3 per cent to 
FFr181.40 after UBS reiter- 
ated its buy stance on the 
shares with or without a 
winning bid for Thom- 
son-CSF. Danone ended FFr7 
easier at FFr860 after a block 
of shares representing 0.5 
per cent of the company 
changed bands. 

ZURICH finished on a 
weak note as the firmer 
franc sent many industrials 
lower and the SMI index 
gave up 12.1 at 5,003 £ 

SBC, however, closed 
SFrll ahead at a high for the 
year of SFr341 after the bank 
said that first-quarter net 
profits were above expecta- 
tions and that it was sure it 
would achieve goals set for 


1997. Among insurers, Win- 
terthur rose SFr23 to 
8Frl.H0 ahead of its 1996 
results next week. 

Cyclicals continued to find 
buyers. A SFr34 rise to 
SFrl.887 in ABB was attri- 
buted to recent recommenda- 
tions and technical factors. 
Holderbank was SFr22 ahead 
at SFrlJBZ on talk of a posi- 
tive study. 

Currency sensitive phar- 
maceuticals were under 
pressure. Roche certificates 
gave up SFrl45 to SFrl2,680, 
trading ex-dividend, and 
Novartis closed SFr21 lower 
at SFrl,984. 

The extraordinarily vola- 
tile Swiss National Bank 
shares recouped SFr370 or 
21.5 per cent to SFr2,090 
after Wednesday's 35 per 
cent plunge. 

ATHENS was 1.6 per cent 
higher, led by a 2.8 per cent 
rise in the construction sec- 
tor following press reports of 
a new EU financial aid pack- 
age for Greece in the 
2000-2005 period. The general 
index finished 25.12 higher 
at 1,569.59. 

Written and edftad by WHfiam 
Cochrane, Michael Morgan, Jef- 
frey Brown and Uttara Choud- 
hury 


Rate worries send Nikkei below 20,000 level 


ASIA PACIFIC 


The dollar plunged against 
the yen in TOKYO, and 
heavy selling of blue-chip 
exporters and speculation 
about an interest rate rise 
drove the Nikkei average 
below the 20.000 level, writes 
Given Robinson 

The 22S index fell 259.03 to 
19,802.78 after moving 
between 1 9.757.18 and 
20.145.01. Early gains were 
wiped out as the US dollar 
fall to Y122, triggering sell- 
ing of carmakers and elec- 
tronics issues in particular. 
Traders said that the market 
was likely to remain in a 
consolidation phase in the 
coming week. 

Volume rose from 418m 
shares to an estimated 463m. 
Declines led advances 728 to 
369 with 160 unchanged. The 
Topix index of all first- 
section stocks shed 16.87 to 
1 ,478.04 and the capital- 
weighted Nikkei 300 was 
down 3.61 at 287.22- In Lon- 


don, the lSE/Nikkei 50 index 
fell 3.13 to 1,584.09. 

Sony fell Y200 to Y9.520 
after rea ching a record high 
of Y9A30 earlier on the pre- 
vious day's announcement of 
record profits in the busi- 
ness year to March. 

Other electricals and high, 
technology issues retreated. 
TDK shed Y180 to Y9.090, 
Hitachi Y40 to Yl.240 and 
Toshiba Y16 to Y735. 

Car makers also suffered 
from the dollar’s decline 
against the yen, after hefty 
gains recently. Honda slid 
Y120 to Y4,030 and Toyota 
fell Y120 to Y3320. 

The oil industry as a group 
made the day’s largest gains, 
after recent losses on the 
dollar’s strength. Nippon Oil 
added Y5 to Y630, Tonen 
rose Y30 to Yl.320 and 
Shows Shell Sekiyu firmed 
YlOto Y961. 

In Osaka, the OSE average 
fell 205.20 to 20,821.72 and 
volume dwindled to 31.3m 
shares. 


THE WEEK'S CHANGES 


% Change 


Hong Kong- — 

Jakarta. — 

Shanghai B - 
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Bangkok. 


+6.5 

+4.0 

+3.1 

+1.9 

+1.5 

+1.4 

- 0.6 
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HONG KONG roared up to 
a record close, spurred on by 
a scramble for blue chips 
and with interest whetted by 
an unexpected red-chip deaL 

The Hang Seng index 
gained 1905 or 1.4 per cent 
to 13,930.80. beating the peak 
set on January 20. T ur no ver 
rose to HK$17-9bn, the single 
heaviest day in the 
exchange’s history. 

HSBC leapt a record 
HK$219 before easing to 
close with a rise of $7 at 
HK$217 an short-covering, a 
continuation of the scramble 
for the bank’s shares seen in 


London overnight and its 
usefulness as a hedge 
against index futures. 

Hong Kong Telecommuni- 
cations was at the centre of 
attention as Citic Pacific 
said it was selling its 7.7 per 
cent stake to the Beijing- 
based China Bverbright 

Holdings 

Citic Pacific hit a high of 
HKS45.40 before slipping 
bade to close 90 cents higher 
at HK$4440. Hongkong Tele- 
com turned back from 
HK$15.90 to end 50 cents 
lower at HK$14.50. China 
Bverbright picked up 70 
cents to HK$830. 

SYDNEY topped a record 
setting week at another 
peak, helped by stronger 
metal prices which boosted 
the resource sector and 
spurred active trade in BHP. 

The All Ordinaries index 
rose 213 to 2326.0 as BHP, 
which went ex-dividend on 
Thursday, rose 17 cents to 
A$18. 

BANGKOK prided a dismal 


week with a fall of another 
1.4 per cent in spite of some 
local fund buying which 
helped to pare earlier losses. 
The composite index lost 8.63 
to a six-year low of 605.43. 

TAIPEI was sharply lower 
on worries over political sta- 
bility after the resignations 
of three cabinet members 
ahaad of a planned cabinet 
reshuffle. The weighted 
index lost 116.48 or 1.4 per 
cent at 833337. 

JAKARTA came back 
from a day's holiday and 
extended its sequence of 
gains on strength in the Dow 
and on good domestic corpo- 
rate results. 

The JKSE composite index 
closed 635 higher at 673.69, 
Telkom putting on RpJ50 at 
Rp3350 under US influence, 
and Lippo Securities gaining 
Rp50 at Rpl.750 after a 
sound first quarter. 

China's markets rebound- 
ed as concerns e ased over a 
possible government clamp- 
down to calm activity. News 


that Beijing was to raise the 
stamp tax on stock trading 
came after the market 
closed. SHENZHEN'S hard 
currency B index climbed 
3.01 or 1.7 per cent to 179.62 
as the domestic A index rose 
4.6 per cent. Similarly in 
SHANGHAI the B index 
added 0.796 at 94.131 as the A 
index rose 45 per cent. 

SOUTH AFRICA 

Golds continued to set the 
tone in Johannesburg, mak- 
ing ammiis for another doll 
session for industrials and 
helping the all-share index 
to a gain of 16.5 at 7.179.4 
Bullion recovered further 
to close at $346 during 
South African trading, and 
this spilled over into 
another active session for 
gold shares. The golds index 
closed 23J2 higher at 1337.6 
for a two-day gain of 44 
points. The industrial index 
closed 3.8 higher at 8,5013. 
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British Government StocRsT 

Troosjry Ln 2000 - fl 03 VV 

EjcoheaMr 12% Sdc 98/2002 - CIQB . 
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COMPANIES AND FINANCE 


Siebe gains target’s recommendation second time around 

APV agrees £331m offer 


By Charts Grosser 

Siebe, the UK engineering 
company, yesterday unveiled 
a £331 .3m <$537m) recom- 
mended offer for APV, 11 
years after it failed In Its 
first bid for the process 
equipment maker. 

It was uncertain yesterday 
whether another APV suitor, 
Germany-based GEA, would 
launch a counter offer. GEA, 
which has a market value of 
DM2.7bn (£9 60m), would 
have to bid between £360m 
and £370m in cash to spoil 
the Siebe offer, analysts 
believe. 

APV shares closed up 17p 
at l06Vip. 

Siebe’s share offer values 
each APV share at just over 
I06p, a 61 per cent premium 
to APV's share price on 
April 28, the day before the 
company revealed it had 
received the first bid 
approach. There is a full 
cash alternative of 97% p a 
share. 

The market approved the 

bid, inaHring Siebe's shares 

up ll’/ip to 97pp. “The price 
appears reasonable and 
seems to be the logical con- 
clusion to APV’s history," 



AgMsy Astwood 

Allen Ynrko: plans to unlock APV’s growth potential 


said one institutional inves- 
tor. 

APV’s shares have under- 
performed the market since 
fighting off Siebe's hostile 
bid in 1986. Profits have been 
held back recently because 
of restructuring. 

Mr Allen Ynrko, Siebe's 
chief executive, said the deal 
would unlock growth poten- 
tial for APV and propel the 
enlarged company to the top 
place for automating food, 


drinks and pharmaceutical 
plants. Siebe now ranks sec- 
ond to Honeywell in the 
£3-6bn a year world market 
for process systems. 

APV will be slotted into 
Siebe's control systems divi- 
sion, which will become a 
business with sales of more 
than £1.8bn and 17,000 
employees. 

APV’s 1,000-strong sales 
and engineering force will 
market and distribute Sie- 


be's automation systems to 
APV customers. “It's feet on 
streets. This is a marketing 
and distribution acquisi- 
tion," said Mr Yurko. 

He expects cost savings 
and incremental sales to lift 
APV’s return on sales from 
3.5 per cent to 10 per cent 
over the next few years. 

Between 300 and 400 jobs 
could be cut from APV’s 
workforce of 7,400 as the 
companies rationalise their 
presence. 

Mr Paul Compton, an ana- 
lyst at Merrill Lynch, said: 
“This is a good deal border- 
ing on the brilliant APV will 
become the conduit for Sie- 
be's process control 
systems." 

The acquisition is expec- 
ted to bOGSt Siebe’S earning s 
by up to 3 per cent this year, 
analysts said. 

Mr Yurko said Siebe had 
been stalking APV for a cou- 
ple of months. The company 
has already bought nearly 3 
pcs cent of APV stock. It also 
has undertakings from 
APV’s directors amounting 
to 0.1 per cent of APV’s 
equity. 


Second time lucky. Page lfl 
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Hamleys 
to play 
away 

from home 

By Christopher Price 


Mr David Fogel became 
£10m richer yesterday when 
tbe toyshop chain he 
founded 22 years ago was 
bought by Hamleys, five Lon- 
don toy retailer. 

Tbe deal is Hamleys' first 
foray away from its famous 
Regent Street base which 
does not involve the group 
brand. It will pay £8. 7m 
($l4.lm) for Hobbies & Mod- 
els to Mr Fogel and Ms fam- 
ily trusts, together with a 
£1.44m dividend. The com- 
pany’s 11 states, which are 
principally in the south-east 
of England, will continue to 
operate under the Toy Stack 
brand. Mr Fogel, 42, will 
join Hamleys' board as buy- 
ing and merchandising 
director on an armnai salary 
of £115,000. He will receive 
£lm of the acquisition price 
in shares. 

Hobbies & Models made 
pre-tax profits of about 
£L4m on sales of £10.5 m in 
1996. Profits were flat on 
the previous year, bat sales 
rose 10 per cent 

Mr Howard Dyer, chair- 
man, said there were few 
cost savings from the take- 
over. “This acquisition Is 
purely strategic. It will help 
In the building of a national 
non-Hamleys branded retail 
division which will utilise 
the group’s buying and toy 
retailing skills. 9 

Mr Dyer said Hamleys 
would be opening its first 
large overseas outlet, in Jed- 
dah, Saudi Arabia, next 
month. The store will be 
franchised. It also operates 
five stores at airports and 
other tourist locations. 


Amstrad wins £57m 
US damages award 


by Alan Cana hi London and 
Louise Kehoe in San Mateo 

Amstrad. the UK consumer 
electronics group, was yes- 
terday awarded £57.5m 
($9 3m) in damages against 
Seagate Technology, tbe US 
disc drive manufacturer, 
after five years of legal 
wrangling. 

The UK company had 
claimed Seagate supplied it 
with defective drives in the 
late 1980s, which resulted in 
the failure of a critically 
important line of computers 
and, eventually, to the 
decline of Amstrad as a cred- 
ible computer supplier. 

"Nobody will ever know 
where Amstrad would have 
been today” Mr Alan Sugar, 
Amstrad founder and chief 
executive, said yesterday 
after the court’s decision. He 
said it exonerated himself 
and his team as the com- 
puter industry innovators 
and marketeers of the early 
1990s. 


He complained of: “The 
feeling of devastation suf- 
fered by me and the mem- 
bers of my team when the 
fruition of our work in estab- 
lishing from scratch Ams- 
trad as the European leader 
in personal computers was 
crumbling away”. 

In tbe judgment, which 
stretches to more than 250 
pages of closely argued tech- 


Seagate, which had asked 
Far the case to be heard in 
the UK, said it was “sur- 
prised and disappointed” by 
the judgment it had argued 
that its drives were not 
faulty and demonstrated 
that they worked without 
fault in other manufactur- 
er’s pcs. 

Although Seagate will take 
a bhhrge against current 


nical analysis, Tudge" Hum- "quarter 'earnings to cover' 


incapable of;' fun ct3o nlng 
properly as a component of 
Amstrad’s upmarket 2386 
computer family: “As origi- 
nally supplied to Amstrad 
[the drive] was inherently 
defective”. 

Interest and costs could 
increase the total payment 
by about £40m. Amstrad had 
originally claimed some 
£2l5m in damages, interest 
and costs. Herbert Smith, 
Amstrad’s lawyers, said it 
was, however, an excellent 
award. 


traft will not receive t£& 
flrnds immediately, pending 
a possible; appeal 

"Seagate will review the 
judgment and consult with 
our lawyers in the UK.” said 
Mr Thomas Mulvaney, chief 
counsel far Seagate, to deter- 
mine whether to file an 
appeal 

Seagate is the world's larg- 
est mafear of computer disc 
drives with 1996 revenues of 
$9bn. Its worldwide sales are 
expected to rise by about 20 
per cent this year. 



If 

rainforests are 
being destroyed at 
the rate of thousands 
trees a minute, how can planting 
just a handful of seedlings make a difference? 

A WWF - World Wide Fund For Nature tree 
nursery addresses some of the problems facing people 
that can force them to chop down trees. 

Where hunger or poverty is the underlying cause 
of deforestation, we can provide fruit trees. 

The villagers of Mugunga, Zaire, tor example, eat 
papaya and mangoes from WWF trees. And rather than 
having to sell timber to buy other food, they can now 
sell the surplus fruit their nursery produces. 

Where trees are chopped down for firewood, 
WWF and the local people can protect them by planting 
fast-growing varieties to form a renewable fuel source. 

This is particularly valuable in the Impenetrable 
Forest, Uganda, where indigenous hardwoods take 
two hundred years to mature. The Markhamia lotea 
trees planted by WWF and local villages can be 
harvested within five or six years of planting. 

Where trees are chopped down to be used for 
construction, as in Panama and Pakistan, we supply 
other species that are tast-growing and easily replaced. 

These tree nurseries are just part of the work we 
do with the people of the tropical forests. 

WWF sponsors students from developing countries 
on an agroforestry course at UPAZ University in 
Costa Rica, where WWF provides technical advice on 
growing vegetable and grain crops. 


Unless 
is given, 
is exhausted 
very quickly by “slash 
and burn" farming methods. 
New tracts of tropical forest would then have 
to be cleared ever)' rwo or three years. 

This unnecessary destruction can be prevented by 
combining modern techniques with traditional 
practices so that the same plot of land can be used to 
produce crops over and over again. 

In La Planada. Colombia, our experimental farm 
demonstrates how these techniques can be used to 
grow a family’s food on a small four hectare plot. 
(Instead of clearing the usual ten hectares of forest.) 

WWF fieldworkers are now involved in over 100 
tropical forest projects in 45 countries around the world. 

The idea behind all of this work is that the use of 
natural resources should be sustainable. 

WWF is calling for the rare of deforestation in the 
tropics to be halved by 1995, and for there to be no 
net deforestation by tbe end of the century. 

Write to rhe Membership Officer at the address 
below to find out how you can help us ensure that 
this generation docs not continue to steal nature’s 
capital from the next. It could be with a donation, 
or, appropriately enough, a legacy. 




WWF World Wide Fund For Nature 

(formerly World Wildlife Fund) 

International Secretariat, 1196 Gland, Switzerland. 


FOR THE SAKE OF THE CHILDREN 

WE GAVE THEM A NURSERY. 


Underlying 
3% rise 
at NIE 
to £109m 


By John Murray Brown 
in Dublin 

Northern Ireland Elec tricity , 
currently in dispute with the 
regulator over prices, 
reported underlying annual 
profits up 3 per cent from 
£ 105 9m to £109. lm ($I76.7m) 
in the year to March 31. 

However, provisions for 
redundancies and other 
restructuring, saw the pre- 
tax figure fall to £59. Sm 
(£107.4m). Turnover was up 7 
per cent to £560.9m_ 

NIE transmits, supplies 
and distributes - but does 
not generate - the prov- 
ince's electricity. Following 
the current price review, the 
company Is making provi- 
sions against likely redun- 
dancies, still to be negotiated 
with the unions. NIE is also 
allowing for costs related to 
a likely reference to the 
Monopolies and Mergers 
Commission of the genera- 


Orange price 
rise criticised 


By Alan Cane 
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Orange, the youngest of the 
UK’s four mobile phone 
operators, “shot itself in the 
foot” by raising its prices to 
British Telecommunications 
for delivering calls earlier 
this year, angry sharehold- 
ers claimed yesterday. 

The criticisms sounded a 
sour note at the group's 
thinly attended inaugural 
annual meeting following its 
flotation last year. 

Shareholders said the 
price change - which was 
passed on by BT to its cus- 
tomers, resulting in signifi- 
cantly higher bills - preju- 
diced Orange's reputation 
for dealing fairly with its 
customers. 

Mr Bichard Cole, a share- 
holder and London-based 
lawyer, claimed tbe price 
change had not been notified, 
to Orange customers and 
that an overnight doubling 
in the price of tbe service 
was not acceptable. 

JJnti] recendy v ~B3£sAcus- 
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tion. .companies., ? Hft, paid ab^t^ &i$n- 

Nlgen, a Belgian-US consor- 
tium. Also. NIE expects to 
incur IT costs in reengineer- 
ing its systems ahead of the 
change to the year 2000. 

NIE claims its costs are 
now “lower than charges by 
comparable companies in 
Great Britain". But house- 
hold bills remain much 
higher than the UK average, 
because of generation costs, 
which account for 60 per 
cent of the tariff and over 
which NIE has no control. 

In April, ahead of the 
MMC report, the company 
implemented an 8 per cent 
tariff cut. The MMC recom- 
mended a 10.5 per cent cut, 
implying a £57m cut in NIE’s 
income. Ofreg, the Northern 
Ireland regulator, having 
called for a 12 per cent 
reduction, has so for refused 
to accept the MMC recom- 
mendations. 

Mr David Jefferies, chair- 
man. said that while the 
MMC report represented a 
harsher result” than tbe 
company’s own MMC sub- 
mission. it provided “real 
opportunities to build on our 
success in a manner not 
open to us under the Ofreg 
proposals” But he warned 
that Ofreg's stance could 
bring the regulatory process 
into disrepute”. 

The company increased 
the dividend 10 per cent to 
20. 9p, with the board recom- 
mending a final of 15.4p. 


works. 

Since February, the price 
has increased to about 30p a 
minute, as the mobile opera- 
tors exercise their privilege 
to recover the full cost 
of handling any incoming 
calls. 

Mr Hans Snook. Orange 
chief' executive, said sub- 
scribers had been notified of 
the change; the extra cost to 
customers was the result of 
BT. not Orange, raising its 
prices. 

Mr Snook told the meeting 
that Orange now had 930,000 
customers and had taken 41 
per cent of net market 
growth in the first quarter of 
the current year. 

The average yearly 
amount spent with the net- 
work by customers had been 
maintained at £442 ($716) 
and some 92 per cent of the 
population were covered by 
the network. 

“The aim is network 
supreBiacy.aiid that target is 
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Geo Interactive 
Media loss 
at $0.9m 

Geo Interactive Media, the 
Internet application software 
company founded by three 
former members of the 
Israeli defence force, 
reported pre-tax lasses of 
$934,000 for 1996 in its first 
results since floating on Aim 
in London last October. 
Losses last time were 
$765,000. 

The company said it had 
developed a breakthrough 
technology. Emblaze, that 
allows real-time interactive 
multimedia playback over 
the Internet. 

In addition to Emblaze 
Creator, an authoring tool. 
Mr Naftali Shani, chairman 
and chief executive, said six 
more Emblaze-based prod- 
ucts were planned, for 
release this year. He expec- 
ted to see tbe first benefits 
in the second half. 

Turn over jumped to 
$L3&n ($775,000). Tbe shares 
put on % to 74V,p. 
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THE NATIONAL 
GRID COMPANY pic 

Reporting Of The TVa n a mls aion 
Services Scheme Results 
The Transmission Services Scheme 
provides The National Grid Corrpany 
pic ("NGC’J with Incentives to 
manage certain elements ol the 
costa that arise as a result of the 
rfflterenoe between actual generation 
despatched on any particular day 
and the klealsed day ahead forecast 
generation schedule. These 
additional costs (alt within what Is 
known as 'Uplift'. NQC also has 
hcenllves to manage energy losses 
Incurred on the high voltage 
toansmisstan network within England 
and Wales. The Transmission 
Services Scheme was agreed 
between NGC and members ol Ae 
Sectrtdty Pool and runs for twelve 
months tram 1st Apr! 1996 imfS 31st 
March 1997 inclusive. 

The total level o( UpGit during Marah 
1997 was £25.734,506. 

The level ol UpHI In respect ol which 
NGC was incentMsed, during March 
1997 was £25,301 ,011. 

Col tl 
pSchi 

.was — a? . | 

The Transmissloh Services Scheme} 
includes In cen lives to cq rural 
Transmission Losses. T7w payment 
to NGG lor the management of 
Transmission Losses in March 1997 
was £189.863. Payments under the 
Transmission Services Scheme are 
made and detencined in accordance 
with the Electricity Pooling and 
Settlement Agreements in England 
and Wales. The calculation of the 
paymenta is a highly complex 
process, which may be subject to 
revision or correction, and therefore 
no nafance should be placed upon 
rnene figures as an Indicator of Ihe 
performance of The National Grid 
Company pic, or tor any other 
purpose whatsoever. The figures 
reported above are rounded to the 
nearest pound. Further information 
may ba obtained by contacting 
Energy Settlements aid Information 
Sendees Ltd. Telephone 0115 945 
6789. 

Published by Energy Settlements 
and information Services Lfrrtitad a 
wholly owned- subsidiary ol The 
National Grid Company pie.- ' =" 
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COMPANIES AND FINANCE 


Bre-X chief financial officer resigns 


By .Clay Harris in London and 
BamardSirnoainToronto 

Mr_ Rolando Prancieco quit 
yesterday as . chief fina™^ 
officer QfBre-X Minerals, the 
fourth director to Leave the 
Canadian exploration com- 
pany since its claim 'to have 
found the world's largest 
gold deposit in Indonesia 
was exposed as a hand. 

. His departure followed the 
exits of two non -executive 
directors and the forced res- 

. J*4 J * 


ignatiaa of Mr John Felder 
hof, head of exploration. It 
also emerged that Mr Felder- 
hof had worked at the Bus- 
- ang site for another mining 
company which sold its 
interest in 1993 for 
Mr Felderhof, now in 
seclusion in the Cayman 
Islands, worked in 1992-93 as 
a technical consultant for 
Montague, an Austr alian 
company 49 per cent owned 
by BHinburgh-based Waver- 
ley Mining Finance. He was 


instrumental in the sale of 
its Busang interest to Bre-X. 

While working for Mon- 
tague, Mr Felderhof engaged 
Mr Michael de Guzman to 
assist him. Mr de Guzman, 
who later joined him at 
Bre-X, was reported in 
March to have plunged to 
his death from a helicopter. 

Montague and other for- 
mer partners at Busang had 
sought to reclaim what they 
argued was their share of 
the huge pot of gold. 


Mr Josef Merukh, an Indo- 
nesian businessman, filed 
suit last year against Bre-X. 
its senior officers and Indo- 
nesian partners. 

Hie suit claims Mr Felder- 
hof was engaged in 1992 to 
“identify and introduce a 
new party" to a joint ven- 
ture of which Westralian 
A tan Minerals and Montague 
were members. 

The suit claims Mr Felder- 
hof, Mr de Guzman and oth- 
ers provided confidential 


data on Busang to Bre-X. 
which bought SO per cent of 
Westralian in July 1993. Mr 
Felderhof signed a five-year 
employment contract with 
Bre-X in May 1993. 

The suit claims Mr Felder- 
hof and de Guzman used 
Westralian’s information to 
confirm "the substantial 
value that could be obtained 
by exploiting" Busang. 

In Vancouver yesterday, 
police said a man who com- 
mitted suicide last month 


was despondent over big 
Josses on Bre-X shares. 

• Toronto stockbroker Nes- 
bitt Burns’s “The gold is 
there!" buy note on Bre-X, 
giving a target price of C$29, 
was issued the day before 
Freeport McMoRan Copper & 
Gold said it had found 
"insignificant" gold at Bus- 
ang. not afterwards, as 
reported on Wednesday. 

Gold pass to Timbuktu, 
Weekend FT, Page I 



over 
JSkyB stake 


ByWBfiam Dawkins In Tokyo 

Fuji 1 -Television, one of 
Japan's top five television 
stations, is discussing tatrfng 
a stake in 

JSkyB, a digital TV joint 
venture between Mr Rupert 
Murdoch’s News Corpora- 
tion, Softbank, the Japanese 
software and publishing 
group- and' Sony, the Japa- 
nese consumer electronics 
company. — 

JSkyB plans to offer 150 
nels.by, satellite, 

autumn, with 1 the remainder 
to start next spring. 

No agreement has been 
reached, but JSkyB hopes to 
conclude talks as early as 
next week, when Mr Mur- 
doch is going to visit Japan, 
said JSkyB. JSkyB is also hi 
folks with Walt Disney, the 


US entertainment group, and 
other Japanese terrestrial 
broadcasters, an the supply 
of programmes, the company 
said. 

A Fuji-JSkyB alliance 
would make Faji the first 
Japanese terrestrial broad- 
caster to go into digital satel- 
lite transmission. It would 
increase the stakes in the 
battle to dominate Japan's 
emerging and potentially 
lucrative market for digital 
television. 

Until recently. Japan’s ter- 
restrial broadcasters faced 
little competition. But the 
arrival of low-cost digital 
services is expected to cut 
terrestrials' share of the pro- 
gramming market from 
nearly 90 per cent to 67 per 
cent by 2010, according to 
the ministry of posts and 

tplp wimrmmiBitiniw 



Rupert Murdoch: seeking Japanese programme provider 


A link-up with Fuji would 
he a resurrection of Mr Mur- 
doch's strategy of Jo ining 
with a Japanese programme 
provider. 

His Japanese ambitions 
were set back in March 
when JSkyB had to sell a 


stake in TV Asahi only nine 
months after buying it. 
Asahi management had 
sought to cuih JSkyB's influ- 
ence, making it clear that 
the Japanese group was anx- 
ious about the incursion of a 
foreign shareholder. 


Texas abandons 
Thai venture 


By Ted Bardacte 
In Bangkok 

Texas Instruments of the US 
is withdrawing from build- 
ing two Thai semiconductor 
plants, worth a total of 
$1.4bn, because its Thai part- 
ner was unable to raise fin- 
ancing, as the country's 
economy and stock market 
have slumped. 

Mr Charn Uswacboke of 
the Alphatec Group, Texas' 
partner, said the two plants, 
already under construction, 
would be completed, but 
Alphatec would have to find 
a new foreign partner and 
receive substantial govern- 
ment support. He was 
talking to six foreign compa- 
nies while the government 
would announce plans to 
invest in at least one of the 
projects “very soon". 

Texas held 26 per cent of 
what was intended to be a 
$1.2bn plant producing 16MB 
and 64MB memory chips. 


It also held, together with 
Acer of Taiwan, 49 per cent 
of a $200m facility for assem- 
bling and testing the chips. 

Mr Cham personally held 
the rest of both plants and 
will have to buy out Texas 
Instruments and Acer for 
about 825m. 

Texas said it would take a 
special charge against earn- 
ings in the second quarter to 
reflect costs associated with 
the joint ventures. 

When the ventures were 
announced in late 1995, they 
were hailed as a coup for 
Thailand in its attempt to 
change its economy from 
one based on low- wage 
assembly to producing and 
developing advanced 
technology. 

The decline in labour-in- 
tensive industries was the 
main reason why Thai 
exports failed to grow last 
year, leading to a slowdown 
in economic growth and an 
ongoing financial crisis. 


Telmex launches syndicated loan for $lbn 


By Daniel Dombey 
in Meodco City 

Tel&fonos de Mexico, 
Mexico's biggest telecommu- 
nications ; group; has 
announced a $lbn syndi- 
cated loan, the biggest by 
any Mexican compan y -since 
the 1994 peso crisis. 

The size of the loan 
reflects the rally in the mar- 


ket for Latin American debt, 
as well as Telmex’s aggres- 
sive outlook in the face of 
unprecedented competition. 

The one-year loan, which 
will pay 60 basis points 
above Libor, was placed with 
30 banks led by Chase Man- 
hattan and the Morgan 
Guaranty Trust. It win be 
used to improve Telmex’s 
infrastructure as well as 


helping the company's con- 
tinuing share buyback. 

"This loan reflects the 
increased confidence the 
market has in T elm ex's 
credit risk and in the credit 
risk of Mexico as a whole,” 
said Mr Adolfo Cerezo, chief 
financial officer. 

He said the loan would 
help towards the company's 
planned capital expenditure 


programme of about $1.2bn 
for this year. He said the 
company would install an 
extra 850,000 lines this year, 
primarily in urban areas, 
after two years in which line 
expansion was negligible. 

It will also spend $200m on 
improving its long-distance 
network, where it has faced 
competition since January I, 
and between $150m and 


$18Qm on wireless services. 

However, much of the 
money will be used to con- 
tinue Telmex’s share buy- 
back programme, in which it 
plans to spend a further 
$lbn this year. 

While debt stood at 27 per 
cent of total debt and equity 
in 1990. by last year the fig- 
ure had halved to 13 per 
cent, a level executives 


thought too low. Mr Cerezo 
said the figure would be 
between 21 and 22 per cent 
by the end of the year. 

“At the moment, their cost 
of debt is lower than their 
cost of equity. That is why 
they are buying back their 
shares with debt," said Ms 
Sari Mayer, an analyst at 
Salomon Brothers in New 
York. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS DIGEST 


RWE climbs 7% 
in nine months 

RWE, the Go-man energy and industrial group, predicted 
a continuing rise in earnings after a near 7 per cent 
increase in net profits in the first nine months of this 
financial year. RWE said profit after tax and payments to 
minority interests in the nine mnntb ft to the end of March 
increased 6.8 per cent from DM822m to DM878m ($514m). 
The group's sales to third parties rose 7.8 per cent to 
DM52.93bn. 

Profits rose strongly in RWE’s energy sector, although 
turnover fell 1.5 per cent to DMI6^3bn. Another strong 
performer was the machine making division, where 
turnover rose 12.7 per cent from DM5.09bn to DM5.74bn. 

The company reported rising costs linked to building up 
its telecommunications business, saying that this would 
lead to a "considerable" increase in spending this year. 
Probably this month, RWE will pay DM2Jbn into o.teLo. 
its telecommunications joint venture with Veba, covering 
this sum from flow and existing liquid assets. RWE's 
telecoms turnover more than doubled from DM 377m in 
the nine months to DM8I2m. 

Mr Christopher Rogers, analyst with UBS, the 
Swiss-owned bank, predicted earnings growth of around 7 
per cent for RWE for the year. Peter Norman, Borm 

Hindustan Motors falls 30% 

Hindustan Motors, the flagship of India’s Birla group, 
announced that pre-tax prefits for the year to the end of 
March fell 14L92 per cent to Rs44*L5m ($12. 4m). The 
company blamed the result which was below 
expectations, on a long strike by the drivers who move 
cars from the factory to distributors and an 11.72 per cent 
rise in interest costs to Rs557m. 

Net profits fell 29.81 per cent to Rs3932m, after 
providing Rs5L3m for tax, compared with Rs400,000 a year 
earlier. Revenue was up from Rs9.25hn to Rs9-58bn. 
Earnings per share fell from Rs4.74 to Rs3.65. Hindustan 
Motor plans to hold its annual dividend at Rsl a share. 

The company is to make the Lancer car in alliance with 
Mitsubishi of Japan at a new plant in Tamil Nadu in the 
first half of 1996. It will also be introducing a rural 
transport vehicle in collaboration with Oka Motor 
Company of Australia next year. Hindustan Motor is 
expecting sales growth of at least 10 per cent this year. 

Kunal Bose, Calcutta 

Budapest Bank sells assets 

Budapest B ank has wait art the Hungarian government to 
repurchase assets valued at Ft2.6bn including 

poorly performing loans, investments and some property. 
This will be the second asset package to be repurchased 
by the government following the return of Budapest 
Bank’s subsidiary, Polgari Bank, for Ftl.lbn last 
December. Kester Eddy. Budapest 

Australian buys at A$12.5bn 

Companies on the Australian Stock Exchange spent more 
than A$12.5bn (US$9.74bn) on acquisitions in 1996, almost 
double the A$&4bn of 1995, according to accountants 
Ernst & Young. The number of transactions fell 17 per 
cent last year, but the value grew because of greater 
competition from foreign buyers. Even excluding BHP*s 
A$2.4bn takeover of Magma Copper and National 
Australia Bank's A$2bn purchase of Michigan National 
Bank, the 1996 average was A$4lm, higher than any 
corresponding period. AP-DJ, Sydney 
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China Everbright to buy 8% 
stake in Hongkong Telecom 


By John Bidding and Louise 
Lucas in Hong Kong and 
Alan Cane bi London 


China Everbright Holdings, an 
ambitious investment com- 
pany controlled by Beijing's 
state council, has surprised the 
Hong Kong business commu- 
nity by anno uncin g plans to 
pay HK$U.39bn. ($l.47bn) for a 
stake of 8 per cent in Hong- 
kong Telecom, the territory's 
do minant operator and one of 
its biggest bluechips. 

The acquisition of the stake 
from Citic Pacific, Beijing's 
flagship investment vehicle, 
marks a strategic shift in Chi- 
nese investments in Hong 
Kong. While expectations that 
Cable and Wireless of the UK 
would reduce its controlling 
stake in Hongkong Telecom 
ahead of July's transfer of sov- 
ereignty have not been met, 


industry analysts said the deal 
might mark a step towards a 
broader restructuring. 

“We may only have seen 
part one." said Mr Lloyd 
Fischer, head of regional tele- 
coms research at BZW. “This 
could be a positioning for a 
bigger deal." While others 
expressed disappointment at 
what they described as a 
"shuffling of Bering's hold- 
ing”, they viewed China Ever- 
bright as a more stable inves- 
tor than Citic Pacific, which 
had been reducing its stake. 

Speculation that Cable and 
Wireless would follow other 
companies in strategic sectors 
by selling a substantial stake 
to mainland investors has 
driven shares in Hongkong 
Telecom sharply higher this 
week. The operator is highly 
profitable, contributing more 
than half of earnings at Cable 


and Wireless. But with rising 
competition in the domestic 
market and the impending 
shift in sovereignty. Investors 
are hoping for a strong main- 
land backer. 

Mr Richard Brown, Cable 
-and Wireless chief executive, 
has reiterated that his chief 
concern is to protect his share- 
holders' interests over the 
transition period. 

It is understood that Cable 
and Wireless is willing to sell 
part of its shareholding in 
Hongkong Telecom and is 
talking to a number of compa- 
nies, including Unicom and 
the Ministry of Posts and Tele- 
communications. It is thought 
that it would be unwilling to 
see its stake diluted to less 
than SO per cent, and is placing 
its faith in the idea that the 
Chinese will be content with 
"one country, two systems”. 


On the other hand, a minority 
stake could be acceptable as 
the price of a partnership with 
the Chinese government, giv- 
ing access to the burgeoning 
Chinese market. Yesterday, 
shares In the company rose 
from HK$15 to HK$15.9 before 
falling back to close at 
HKS14.5. Gains for Citic 
Pacific, another of Hong 
Kong’s biggest companies, 
helped push the Hang Seng 
index up 1.4 per cent to a 
record 13^68 points. 

Cable and Wireless wel- 
comed the proposed deal, 
which has yet to be signed. 
"This substantial investment 
of Chinese state capital demon- 
strates continued confidence 
in Hongkong Telecom and 
Hong Kong," said Dr Brian 

Smith, chairman 
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Warburg 
boosts 
SBC profits 


Vet-only flea pills catch 
Petsmart stores on the hop 


By George Graham 
In London 


By Christopher Parkes 
in Los Angeles 


Swiss Bank Corporation said 
yesterday its net profits in the 
first quarts’ were "well ahead 
of expectations ", boosted 
mainly by SBC Warburg, its 
London-based investment 
banking division, and by its 
private banking operations. 

S3C published no figures, 
but in a weak Swiss market 
the confident statement 
boosted its shares, which 
ended 3.3 per cent higher at 
SFr34L 

Union Bank of Switzerland 
and Credit Suisse, SBCs two 
main Swiss rivals, have both 
reported good starts to the 
year, but SBCs statement was 
perceived as the most optimis- 
tic so far. 

The bank said that although 
the first quarter figures could 
not simply be extrapolated, it 
was "confident it can achieve 
its ambitious targets for 1997”. 

Performance-related pay and 
staff increases lifted SBCs 
wage bill. Overall, however, 
operating expenses increased 
more Slowly than irmnrnp. 


Slim pickings in the flea 
market and computer bugs in 
Arizona are to blame for 
anaemic first-quarter profits at 
Petsmart, operator of an inter- 
national chain of pet super- 
stores. 

Mr Mark Hansen, group 
chief executive, warned that 
operating Income would be 3 
cents a share short of analysts' 
forecasts of 8 cents. He admit- 
ted the company had been 
caught on the hop at the start 
of the flea and tick season by 
new drugs available only 
through veterinarians. 

Traditional remedies such as 
dusting powders, flea collars 
and fumigation bombs for 
household infestations can 
account for up to 10 per cent of 
group revenues, and yield mar- 
gins of more than SO per ceuL 
They went unsold as drugs 
multinatio nals flooded the US 
market with television com- 
mercials for their once-a- 
month pills. 

Mr Hansen said he had not 
expected veterinary flea con- 


trol products, such as Ciba- 
Geigy’s Program, to win mar- 
ket share so quickly. 

Petsmart’s sales of flea con- 
trol products in the US in the 
quarter to May 4 were down 18 
per cent, but in California and 
Florida, where fleas start bree- 
dlngln late April, they fell by 
up to 40 per cent. 

Further effects would be felt 
in the second quarter as 
female fleas in more northerly 
markets wanned to the task of 
laying 2,000 eggs apiece in 
their brief lives. 

The new competition 
affected revenues at the 
group’s cat and dog grooming 
parlours, which applied tradi- 
tional remedies for squeamish 
customers. Sales of other pet 
products also suffered. The 
sight of fleas bouncing around 
the home was usually a power- 
fill "trip driver", said Mr Han- 
sen, prompting an immediate 
visit to the pet store. 

Meanwhile, mistakes in the 
programming of the company’s 
central purchasing computer 
at its Phoenix headquarters in 
Arizona left stores short of 
stocks of many products - 


other than flea powder. 
A "Swat team" had been set 
up to tackle the inventory 
bugs, while the group's drive 
to add to its 78 in-store veteri- 
nary clinics should retrieve 
some of the lost sales of flea 
controls, Mr Hansen said. 

He also admitted the failure 
of new sales promotion tactics 
using television and direct 
mail, and said the company 
had returned to proven meth- 
ods - circulars and press 
advertising. 

The group's stock dived 25 
per cent a week ago on uncon- 
firmed reports of a sales slide, 
and continued falling thin 
week. But Mr Donald Dorsey, 
executive vice-president, said 
Petsmart remained "comfort- 
able" with. Wall Street projec- 
tions of 55 cents a share earn- 
ings for the full year. 

Analysts suggested the com- 
pany’s ambitious plans -.it 
took over the UK’s Pet City 
b usiness in a £143m ($232m) 
share swap last October - had 
diverted its attention from the 
heart of its operations. 
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Companies M This: issue 


Markets latest 


ABN-Amro Hoare Gov 

4 

APV ZZ 

Aiphatac Group 23 

frnsbad 22 


Credit Sutese 


Dnlgaty 
Dow Chemical 
Fuji TV 
Gecamlnes 


Geo Interactive 


BZW 4, 24 

Bre-X 23 

Budapest Bank 23 
Cable and Wireless 


Hamteya 22 

Hndustan Motors 23 
Hongkong Telecom 


China Everbright 24 

Oba-Goigy 24 

Citic Pacific 24 


JSkyB 23 

N! Etecricity 22 

News Corporation 23 


Pet City 24 

Petsmart 24 

PhIHp Morris 4 

PflkJngton 4 

FUR 4 

RWE 23 

SBC Warburg 24 

Slebe 22 

Softbank 23 

Sony 23 

Swiss Bank Corp 24 
Telmex 23 

Tenke Mining 1 

Texas Instruments 23 
UBS 24 

Vickers 4 

Yorkshire Group 4 
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FT WEATHER GUIDE 


Europe today 


Most of north-western Europe win 
have a mixture of sunshine cloud 
and showers - conditions caused 
by an upper arr disturbance centered 
over the British isles. Temperatures 
will be unseasonably low with values 
around 15C. 

South-eastern France will be dry 
with sunny periods, 
it will be sunny over the southern 
parts of the Iberian peninsula. 
Southern Italy will have plenty of 
sunshine, but northern Italy will have 
some showers. 

It will be sunny in the Balkans, 
Ukraine and Russia, with 
temperatures exceeding 20C. 
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Five-day forecast 

High pressure will stay over eastern 
Europe where It will continue to be 
unseasonably warm. 

The Influence of the disturbance 
aver the British Isles will gradually 
weaken, and conditions over 
western Europe will become less 
changeable, wtth an Increase in 
temperatures. Some showers will 
still be likely. 
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Situation at 12 GMT. Temperatures maximum tor day. Forecasts by Metso Consult of the Netherlands 



Maximum 

Belling 

lax 30 

Caracas 

cloudy 30 

Faro 

fair 22 

Madrid 

sun 23 

Rangoon 

fair 34 


Celsius 

Belfast 

shower 12 

Cardiff 

shower 13 

Frenkftrt 

shower 17 

Majorca 

sun 22 

Reykjavik 

sui 9 

Abu Dhabi 

an 35 

Belgrade 

sun 21 

Casablanca 

fair 20 

Geneva 

cloudy 19 

Matte 

sun 21 

Rio 

fair 27 

Accra 

fair 30 

Berlin 

fair 18 

Chicago 

sun 17 

Gtoraftar 

sun 23 

Manchester 

shower 13 

Rome 

fair 21 

Algiers 

Sun 24 

Bermuda 

shower 26 

Cologne 

shower 18 

Glasgow 

rain 12 

Manila 

fair 35 

S. Freco 

sui 21 

Amsterdam 

shower 14 

Bogota 

cloudy 20 

Dakar 

fair 27 

Hamburg 

shower 15 

Melbourne 

fak 17 

Seal 

Sim 25 

Athens 

sun 25 

Bombay 

fair 32 

DaHes 

fair 26 

HetainW 

shower 13 

Mexico City 

cloudy 31 

Singapore 

cloudy 33 

Atlanta 

sun 23 

Brussels 

shower 15 

Demi 

fair 30 

Hong Kong 

shower 20 

Miami 

fair 29 

Stockholm 

shower 12 

B. Aires 

to* 26 

Budapest 

shower IS 

Dubai 

3U1 35 

Honolulu 

fair 30 

Milan 

shower 18 

Strasbourg 

shower 18 

B.ham 

shower 13 

CJiagen 

shower 13 

Dubfin 

shower 12 

fststoui 

31X1 24 

Montreal 

fair 13 

Sydney 

shower 17 

Bangkok 

tftund 39 

Cairo 

91X1 34 

Dubrovnik 

sun 21 

Jakarta 

cloudy 33 

Moscow 

cloudy 22 

Tangier 

fair 22 

Barcelona 

sun 20 

Cape Town 

fair 23 

Edinburgh 

rain 11 

Jersey 

shower 13 

Munich 

fair IB 

Tel Aviv 

sun 32 







Karachi 

sun 34 

Nairobi 

thund 20 

Tokyo 

fax 25 







Kuwait 

sun 37 

Naples 

sun 20 

Toronto 

fair 15 


We can't change the weather. But v/c can 
always take you where you want to go. 


^ Lufthansa 


L Angeles 

Las Palmas 

Uma 

Lisbon 

London 

Lux.boug 

Lyon 

Madeira 


fair 24 
cloudy 27 
fair 20 
shower 15 
shower 13 
fair 21 
lair 20 


Nassau 

New York 

Nice 

Nicosia 

Oslo 

Pans 

Perth 

Prague 


fair 30 
cloudy 18 
fair 21 
sun 31 
rain 14 
rani 17 
Car 21 
sin 16 


Vancouver 

Venice 

Vienna 

Warsaw 

Washington 

Wellington 

Winnipeg 

Zurich 


f air 18 
fair 16 
fair 18 
shower 10 
fair 19 
lair 15 
fair 22 
shower 16 


THE LEX COLUMN 


Panda hug 


The future of the last significant 
British monopoly in Hong Kong 
became a little clearer yesterday, 
when Citic Pacific sold its 8 per 
cent stake of Hongkong Telecom to 
China Everbright. HKT’s second 
largest shareholder is now not only 
the Chinese state but an arm of the 
state which is also a core investor 
in China Unicom, operator of the 
country’s second telecoms network. 

This is good news far HKT. The 
Chinese were bound to want one of 
two things: greater influence over 
HKT or the creation of an alterna- 
tive competitive force. Now that the 
state hac tied up HK$lI.4hn in tha 
company, it is less likely to want it 
squeezed dry in current negotia- 
tions over curtailing its monopoly 
on international calls. Moreover, 
HKTs technology base and $0bn of 
net cash could become a useful tool 
in making Unicom a genuine com- 
petitor to Ihe Ministry of Post and 
Telecoms in China. No foreign 
. Involvement in Chinese telecoms 
networks has yet been allowed, so 
that could be a profitable role. 

That does not mean tha endgame 
will be benign for Cable and Wire- 
less, which retains 59 per cent of 
HKT. C&W 1 b hoping Everbright 
will be satisfied with doubling its 
stake, enabling C&W to keep more 
than 50 per cent But China must 
want to see British innnunm fall 
below the level of undisputed con- 
trol if only for symbolic reasons. If 
the quid pro quo is opening the 
door to mainland telecoms that 
would not matter. Nonetheless, one 
should not forget that Beijing has 
most of the cards on the negotiating 
table. 
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hold on to mast of its gains. True, it 
now stands at only a 5 per cent 
discount to the market rating, 
based on 1997 earnings forecasts - 
much narrower than the discount 
that has prevailed in recent years. 
But a narrowing of this gap was 
overdue as part of the longer term 
re-rating of banks. And relative to 
other sectors, banks continue to 
have appeal: they are largely 
imm une from the depredations, of 
sterling, they are spewing off large 
amounts of cash, and dividend 
growth will comfortably outpace 
the market for the next few years. 

Once the EfaHfav fl otatio n is out 
of the way, some of the frothier 
prices, like Alliance & Leicester, 
will be ripe for correction. But with 
the inflati on outlook still benign, 
and the outlook for gilts positive, 
the sector looks well underpinned. 


£750m. Chlorine, with its environ- 
mental concerns, and the mature 
explosives business are probably 
worth only 0.5 times turnover and ’ 
could fetch £300m-400m each. Meanr ' 
while, plastics are currently toSngi 
money, so a joint venture looks: 
more likely than an outright sale. 
The ^ag is this would , not raise , 
any cash in the short run. 

If it manages to get shot of all ! 
these commodity businesses, how- I 
ever, ICI could start to look very , 
attractive. Its enlarged speciality, 
paints and materials ope ration s 
would have made operating profits 
of around £800m last year and these 
less cyclical profits would have 
attracted a much higher rating. 
Applying tha average for the US ; 
speciality sector suggests 

a market value for ICI of over £7bn 
against £5-5bn currently. 


Siebe/APV 


UK banks 


The combination of Halifax panic 
and Blair's Britain is doing won- 
drous ttUnpc. for fha valuation of 
UK banks. Helped by a sharp surge 
this past week, the sector has risen 
more than 20 per cent in seven 
weeks. Panic buying ahead of the 
Halifax flotation on June 2 Is 
clearly the main driving factor; 
institutions are taking pre-emptive 
steps to ensure they are not too 
underweight in the sector. But 
there is also a Tony Blair factor; 
markets believe giving the Bank of 
England a free hand with interest 
rates improves the long-term infla- 
tion outlook. And a steady growth, 
low inflation environment Ts best 
for banks. 

Clearly this giddy rate of advance 
is unsustainable. But there is no 
reason why the sector should not 


Now for the tricky part Having 
bought Unilever’s speciality chemi- 
cals arm for £4.9bn. Imperial Chemi- 
cal industries has to find £3bn of 
disposals in three years to cut its 
debts. 

It looks a daunting task. Given 
depressed selling prices, rising feed- 
stock costs and the fact that it is in 
effect a forced seller, ICI may have 
to get rid of £5J5bn of turnover - 
substantially all of its bulk chemi- 
cals businesses - to hit that target 
Very roughly, the 62 per cent stake 
in ICI Australia, currently worth 
£lbn, might raise £800m after a pla- 
gjpg ,fliscQjmt,anri..l5 per cent .tax. 
The- Tiraririp - pi gmpnts operation ■•is 
likely to go to a trade buyer for 
around 0.7 times sales or £50Qm. On 
a similar multiple, fertilisers and 
petrochemicals could raise perhaps 


When an irresistible force like 
Slebe meets an old immovable 
object like APV, something’s gotta 
give. In this case it may be Siebe's. 1 
share rating. Undeniably 
some logic to tbe^42$27m 
.takeover. Siebe sti&JJIj-be nMa gBH l 
sell its high-mai^Q^rocess 
software to APV's customers In thV 
food arid d rinks industry. And com- 
bining overheads and sales organi- 
sations should save £15m In the 
first year and up to £3Qm thereafter. 

But some of these cross-selling 
benefits could have been gained 
through a. joint venture. Nor is It 
clear whether APV’s clients need as 
miuih automation In their breweries 
and dairies as Siebe’s customers in 
their oil refineries and pulp plants. 
To find out, Slebe is paying a full 
price. Even factoring in cost 
savings and tax benefits, the return 
on APV will barely cover Siebe’s 11 
per cent cost of capital in the first 
year. And Siebe Is taking on consid- 
erable risk. Despite repeated 
restructurings, APV margins are 
less than 4 per cent Siebe's man- 
agement will undoubtedly inject 
some aggression. But its 10 per cent 
margin target looks challenging, 
given the competitive structure of 
APV's industry and Its exposure to 
low-margin contracting. 

Why take those risks? Perhaps 
because Siebe is sensing a slow- 
down in the exceptional growth of 

fited from a technological lead and 
heavy capital investment by its cus- 
tomers. Perhaps that is the real 
message behind this acquisition. 
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Raise your game 


WEEKEND 


' Deciding to visit golf school is 
not as simple as it may seem . ' 

A three-page focus on goffing breaks 



Rights for kids 


‘Children as young as six make demands 
so specific that stunned parents reach 
zombie-like deep into their pockets. ' 



Happy return 

'There’s nothing quite like going 
missing for a while to boost 
a sportsmans reputation.’ 
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Gold pass to Timbuktu 


A glint of gold could mean fabulous riches or spectacular failure. Christian Tyler looks at the glittering history of man and his mines 


N o wonder the 
punters from 
Denver were 
wide-eyed. 
They had been 
taken, one by one, to a New 
York hotel to meet the 
world's most famous wheel- 
er-dealer. the Saudi arms 
broker and crown prince of 
playboys, Adnan KhashoggL 
There, they were let into 
the secret of “King Solo- 
mon's Mines", a concession 
in the west African country 
of Mall which, they were 
told, was stuffed with gold, 

ttiamnhrlc and other precious 

metals. 

The gold reserves were so 
enormous they would “help 
stabilize world finances”, 
according to Khasboggi's 
press release a few weeks 
later. To add even greater 
lustre to the fabulous pros- 
pect, the punters were intro- 
duced to the fUm star Eliza- 
beth Taylor, who bad 
dropped by the hotel. 

Perhaps the boys from Col- 
orado wondered why the leg- 
endary King ' Solomon’s 
mines, traditionally placed 
in. Zimbabwe, should. have 
popped up on the other side 
of Africa. They probably did 
not know that Khashoggi. 
new-minted chairman of 
Mali American Mines, was a 
desperate man. He was 
playing penny stock pro- 
moter on the notorious Van- 
couver exchange in an 
attempt to save his US busi- 
nesses from bankruptcy. 
Nor, perhaps, were they 
aware that the two biggest 
shareholders in the Denver- 
based exploration company 
had had chequered careers. 

But. when punters and 
prospectors sniff gold, they 
soon forget history - until, 
that is, they are given a 
swift kick in the wallet by 
something like the Busang 
affair , th fc week being talked 
of as the biggest mining 
fraud ever perpetrated. 

That Denver promotion in 
1986 flopped but in mining 
there is always a better hole. 
So, it was no surprise when 
the president of Mali Ameri- 
can, a promoter from New 
Mexico called Oliver C. 
Reese, bounced back to 
prominence 10 years later. 

Shares in his new com- 
pany, Timbuktu Gold, rock- 
eted after reports of a “glory 
hole” at his site in Mali last 
April. The Alberta stock 
exchange, where Timbuktu 
was listed, baited trading. It 
emerged that Reese had not 
disclosed past trouble with 
US securities regulators. He 
was forced, to resign and 
company officials later 
admitted that someone 
mi ght have salted the sam- 
ples. . . 

The Timbuktu deception - 
in fhi« case a core sample 
was brightened up with 
ground-up Krugerrands, 
according to one mining con- 
sultant - was naive. It was 
nothing compared with the 
Busang fraud in Indonesia 
which has deceived govern- 
ments and big mining 
houses alike, sent shudders 
through the stock 
exchanges, and shocked sear 
soned prospectors and bro- 
kers’ by the duration and 

ingenuity of the tampering 
said to have been carried out 
in a secret jungle hideaway. 
.Exploration is a risky busi- 
ness; but at least the specu- 
lators should be able "to lose 
their money honestly" , as 
one stockbroker put it this 
week. A ramp, one might 
say, is one thing, systematic 
fraud quite another. 

A ramp is what goes on 
when the price of a penny 



stock is boosted by hyper- 
bole based on flimsy evi- 
dence (“King Solomon’s 
Mines”) or by less-than- 
strenuous attempts to damp 
rumours in an over-excited 
marke t. Everything depends 
on who is being told what, 
and when. The greater the 
geographical distance 
between the people, diggin g 
the holes and the people put- 
ting up the cash, the easier 
it can be. 

But the speculator should 
still be able to assess the 
infor mation and the credibil- 
ity of those purveying it 
Caveat emptor applies. In 
fraud, the prater has little 
recourse: he is being system- 
atically deceived. 

The line between a ramp 
and a fraud may be difficult 
to but it is one which 
securities regulators have to 
draw continually. If supervi- 
sion is too fierce, venture 
capital for small exploration 
companies such as Bre-X 
Minerals, the Calgary-based 
operator of the Busang site, 
will dry up. If it is too lax, 

investors may be taken for a 
big ride. 

Mining has been famous 
for its colourful characters 


and their seductive schemes, 
ever since the Elizabethan 
explorer Martin Frobisher 
sailed triumphantly back 
across the Atlantic with a 
trove of iron pyrites, which 
we now know as “fool’s 
gold". 

In 1720s Paris, noblemen 
queued for days and duch- 
esses threw themselves at 
the feet of a Scottish gam- 
bler called John Law, so des- 
perate were they to sub- 
scribe to his Mississippi 
bonds. When confidence in 
his paper began to collapse, 
the government rounded up 
6.00 0 Parisian paupers and 
paraded them through the 
streets with picks and shov- 
els, announcing that they 
were bound for the gold 
mines of New Orleans. 

Victorian London was a 
magnet for the financial 
alchemists. Whitaker 
Wright, a middle-class. 
God-fearing boy from Chesh- 
ire went to seek, and make, 
bis fortune In the Colorado 
mining boom. Having lost it 
again, he returned to Lon- 
don mid established himself 
as a mining expert' and pro- 
moter of a network of penny- 
stock companies. 


On the board of his public- 
ly-quoted Standard Explora- 
tion Company he installed 
the great and the good - and 
the financially innocent One 
of his directors was Lt-Gen 
the Hon S.J. Go ugh- Cal - 
thorpe. Asked later by the 
Official Receiver whether he 


When 

punters sniff 
gold, they 
soon forget 
history - 
until they get 
a swift kick in 
the wallet 


had any idea of his duty, he 
harrumphed: “As far as I 
could ascertain it was to 
sign my name many thou- 
sands of times on share cer- 
tificates.’* 

Before his empire col- 
lapsed in 1901, Wright made 
a tremendous splash On the 
bed of a 25-acre lake at 
Witley Park, his Surrey 


estate, he anticipated the 
modern aquarium by con- 
structing a crystal conserva- 
tory from which visitors and 
goldfish could look at each 
other in dumb admiration. It 
was this extravagance which 
had motivated the only 
shareholder to stand up and 
query the accounts, an 
eccentric clergyman called 
Randle Field en. 

Brought eventually to 
trial, Wright managed to 
smuggle a fully loaded 
revolver and two cyanide 
pills into the courtroom. He 
swallowed the cyanide half 
an hour after the jury’s 
guilty verdict. 

Horatio Bottomley. 
Wright’s contemporary, was 
a working-class child from 
Bethnal Green in London 
who was twice elected to 
Parliament and became a 
director of the Financial 
Times in 1888. A legal wiz- 
ard. and a charming and 
witty liar, he survived the 
crash of his first business to 
become a promoter of min- 
ing companies in Western 
Australia from which he 
extracted the bulk of the 
investors' cash. 

A racing man, he enjoyed 


using metaphors from the 
Turf, introducing his partner 
in his West Australian Mar- 
ket Trust in 1897 as the 
jockey who would win the 
race. “Knowing the cattle we 
have in our stables, knowing 
the form of our opponents to 
the ounce. I am certain that 
with Charlie Kaufman up, 
the West Australian Stakes 
are at your mercy.” he told 
the wildly cheering crowd. 
Two years later, his stock 
had slumped, and after fur- 
ther manipulations he ended 
up in Wormwood Scrubs 
sewing mailbags. There, so 
the well-known story goes, 
the prison chaplain greeted 
him: “Ah, Bottomley. Sew- 
ing?” To which the reply 
came: “No, reaping." 

Western Australia was the 
making of an Irish peer, the 
11th Earl of Fin gall, who 
bought a reef called 
Londonderry, near Coolgar- 
die and floated a company 
which the Financial Times 
declared was somewhat 
overcapitalised at an 
extraordinary £700.000. A 
master of the delayed press 
release when news from the 
Outback turned bad. he 
roused the FTs leader writer 
to the heights of hyperbole. 
There had been enough 
lying in the affair, this paper 
declared, “to justify London 
being punished by the same 
fate as that which destroyed 
Sodom and Gomorrah”. ' 

Meanwhile, the so-called 
Kaffir boom in South Africa 
was the fief of the diamond 
baron Barney Baruato. bom 
Barnett Isaacs in London’s 
East End. He put his finan- 
cial troubles behind him dur- 
ing a homeward voyage from 
the Cape in 1897: he jumped 
overboard south of Madeira. 
History is for ever repeating 
itself. 

Something else never 
seems to change: the willing 
ignorance and star-struck 
apathy of shareholders. In 
1965, after a Canadian gov- 
ernment inquiry into direc- 
tors’ unethical boosting of a 
stock called Windfall Oils 
and Mines, the shareholders 
were called to the annual 
general meeting. Not a sin- 
gle one asked a question and 
the meeting lasted all of 12 
minutes. But the fall-out 
from Windfall caused the 
Toronto stock exchange to 
bar “junior” companies for 
years. Vancouver was happy 
to pick them up. 

Three years later began 
the headlong career of “the 
share of the century”, a little 
nickel prospector called 
Poseidon based in Adelaide, 
Australia. Starting with a 
placement at A$L30 in Lon- 
don. the shares over the next 
two years roared up to 
£123.50 early in 1970. the 
market rumours and specu- 
lator pressure proving far 
stronger than tha warnings 
of the mine owners. 

Poseidon passed the baton 
to another Australian nickel 
stock, Tasminex, whose 
glory lasted only six weeks 
before tests brought it back 
to earth. Poseidon shares 
were suspended at I55p in 
1976. Two years later it came 
back to market as a gold 
mining company. 

About the same time that 
Poseidon was bom, a small 
firm of building suppliers 
called E.J. Austin acquired a 
new boss. J.K. Howarth, who 
branched oat into metal 
mining in Cyprus and 
Nevada. Things r eall y began 
to move when the 
relaunched company said it 
was buying a California min- 
ing concern called El 
Sobrante which had a revo- 
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lutionary extraction process 
capable of yielding $5,000 of 
gold per ton of ore, against 
the more usual $35 per ton. 
Howarth told the dazzled 
shareholders there was “lit- 
erally a crock of gold at the 
end of the rainbow”. The 
London Stock Exchange 
intervened to prevent its 
Californian geologist flying 
over to meet institutional 
investors and the press. The 
company folded soon after. 

Mining is not all ramps 
and frauds. Indeed, without 
speculative stocks and their 
attendant boosters, many of 
the big discoveries would 
not have been made nor 
famous mining houses 
founded. The promoter is 
something like a politician. 


Professionals 
were putting 
a brave face 
on the fall 
of Bre-X, 
once worth 
C$6.8bn - 
on paper 


according to Robin Andrews, 
a former mining financier, 
reflecting on the Bre-X affair 
this week: “You create a 
dream and then you have to 
provide the credibility to the 
process that will make it 
happen. It’s a truism, and a 
truth, that there is not a 
mining group in this world 
that didn't start in a funny 
little office somewhere.” 

The Hemlo field, in 
north-west Ontario, was 15 
years ago the scene of one of 
the biggest gold rushes seen 
in Canada. The man who 
unlocked the Hemlo gold 
was Murray (“The Pez”) 
Pezim. a former butcher's 
boy who left Toronto after a 
“tiff” with the stock 
exchange. Pezim, dubbed 
The Greatest Stock Promoter 
in the World, became a 


director of 52 companies and 
put $2m of his own money 
behind the geologist who 
came to him with a new the- 
ory about some old work- 
ings. Before his virtual 
retirement - he is now 75 - 
he became a boxing man- 
ager. 

The Bre-X scandal did not 
happen in a vacuum. If 
important questions were 
not asked by people - 
including brokers and the 
press - who should have 
asked them, that was 
because Bre-X came hard on 
the heels of some big discov- 
eries by other Canadian 
prospectors. Diamond Fields 
Resources had found one of 
the world's biggest nickel 
deposits at Voisey’s Bay in 
Labrador. And Charles 
Fipke, whose 2frcent-a-share 
company Dia Met was 
financed by friends and 
neighbours in his home 
town of Kelowna, turned up 
diamonds where the mining 
giant De Beers had said 
there was nothing worth 
looking for. 

This week, the profession- 
als were putting a brave face 
on the fall of Bre-X, once 
worth C$6.8bn - at least on 
paper. Money was lost, but 
money was also made as the 
share price fell to a few 
cents hum a peak of C$28.65 
last May. “The silver lining 
is that it was a bloody great 
scam.” said David William- 
son. who runs an investment 
finan ce boutique in London. 
“If there had been something 
wrong with geological tech- 
niques the whole industry 
would have been hit" 

Regulators were sanguine. 
Doug Hyndman is chairman 
of the British Columbia secu- 
rities commission which 
oversees the Vancouver 
exchange. “There are lessons 
to be learned on both sides," 
he said. “I don’t think it will 
kill the business. It will cool 
it off, and that is not entirely 
unhealthy. 

“There is a certain amount 
of resilience in the venture 
capital Investor.” In other 
words: they’ll be back. 
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Minding Your Own Business 

Gaining a grip on a developing market 
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S ince starting up his 
2%-person business 
in September 1993 
Herbert Beven has 
put in £100.000 of 
bis own money and lost it 
alL In fact, in the three years 
it has been operating Beven 
Recycling has lost £202,000, 
£96,000 and £72,000 respec- 
tively. 

Beven Is tar from worried, 
however. He has profound 
faith in the future of the 
business - a method of tyre 
recycling known as batch 
pyrolysis - and that this 
year he will sell one, and 
possibly two, of his tyre 
recycling plants worth 
around Elm each. He is also 
a man of, as he puts It, “con- 
siderable independent 
means". 

Beven, 64, worked for 25 
years as a marketing execu- 
tive for Gestetner, Singer, 
Gillette and latterly Philips 
Data Systems, where he was 
made redundant in 1977. He 
then became a marketing 
consultant, specialising in 
energy conservation and pol- 


Clive Fewins on a tyre recycling company treading closer to its first big break 


Herbert Sevan, hoping that ' serious Merest from the Guff states. 


China and the US’ will soon pay off 


Mricom wmon hxtion control equipment 


In 1986, he bought the 
rights to the Japanese 
recycling process, which 
involves thermal decomposi- 
tion in an oxygen-free atmo- 
sphere, for £125,000. Develop- 
ment was kept on ice for 
four years while he looked 
for funds and a business 
partner. In 1991, he entered 
into a joint venture with sci- 
entists at the UK Atomic 
Energy Research Establish- 
ment at Harwell, Oxford- 
shire, while continuing to 
run his marketing consul- 
tancy business from his 
home in Suffolk. 

The resulting research pro- 
gramme was interrupted in 
1993, however, when the 
healthcare division of 
Atomic Energy was priva- 
tised. As a result, research 
and development of the 
pyrolysis process came to an 
abrupt halt If Beven wanted 
to continue the work he 
would have to go it alone. 
But his plans to launch a 

company cm the back of the 
research were also thrown 
into disarray. 

To continue the pro- 


gramme and start up the 
company for trading he 
needed to raise £500,000 and 
relocate the recycling plant. 
He found a site in Witney. 22 
miles from Harwell, and the 
fonds were eventually raised 
from a Luxembourg-based 
investment company, after 
finding little support among 
venture capital institutions 
in the UK. 

“We tried desperately hard 
to find the funds in this 
country, but the groups we 
approached would not look 
at us.” said Beven. 

He paid Atomic Energy 
£95,000 for ownership of the 
intellectual property and the 
plant, and continued to use 
the services of Ray Allen, 
formerly at Harwell and now 
professor of chemical engi- 
neering at Sheffield Univer- 
sity, for advice on plant 
development. 

He was joined by two 
other partners in 1993, who 
together own 45 per cent of 
the company, while Beven 
and family own 55 per cent. 

“Pyrolysis is the real solu- 
tion for the recycling of 


waste tyres. Unlike incinera- 
tion the gas cleaning is rela- 
tively simple and inexpen- 
sive, so plants can be 
designed to be small and 
easy to maintain.” Beven 
said. 

“They are also free of the 
highly toxic substances that 
arise with incineration. In 
February this year, a Euro- 
pean directive came into 
force stating that whole 
tyres should no longer be 
dumped at landfill sites. By 
the end of the century this 
would include tyres in any 
form. 

“If tyres are disposed of to 
landfill they make the land 
unstable, even if they are 
shredded, and they rise to 
the surface of the site. Fire 
remains a constant potential 
threat In 1990, there was a 
tyre fire at Haggera v flle in 
Canada that lasted for 17 
days and forced the evacu- 
ation of 1.700 people. 

“Tyre fires give off highly 
carcinogenic materials and 
result in a sticky, messy sub- 
stance polluting the sur- 
rounding land.” 


Beven says he takes virtu- 
ally no money out of the 
company. Bid it has experi- 
enced some cashflow prob- 
lems after a recent recruit a 
commission-based American 
agent, failed to reach his tar- 
get of one plant sale by Hie 
beginning of this year. Prob- 
lems resulted as profits from 
a sale had been calculated to 
contribute to this year’s 
expenditure. 

Turnover in 1993-94 was 
nil, in 1994-95 £3,375, and in 
1996-96 £29,648. 

For day-to-day purposes 
the company runs on work- 
ing overdrafts from Barclays 
Wank and file Midland Rank. 
Overdrafts total £45,000, for 
which Beven is guarantor. 

“The financial arrange- 
ment has worked wefl. So far 
this year our outgoings of 
about £70,000 have almost 
been matched by incomings, 
mainly from consultancy 
and contract jobs at the Wit- 
ney plant," Beven said. 

“We have recently earned 
some respectable fees using 
the plant for the trial dis- 
posal of some paperboard 


and plasterboard waste and 
we gviaTl soon move into pro- 
cessing other waste materi- 
als,. Including plastics, bat- 
teries and hospital wastes. 
Sales of reclaimed carbon 
an d steel will fallow.” 

“However, the real money 
will start flowing in when 
we achieve our first order, 
for which the Swedish gov- 
ernment has already paid a 
£20,000 deposit. 

“There is also serious 
interest from the Gulf states, 
China and the US. 

“Things have been moving 
very slowly in the UK. But 
with Ihe European, directives 
and 25m tyres a year to dis- 
pose of in the UK and 200m 
throughout Europe, It is only 
a matter of time before our 
system is taken se riousl y." 

■ Beven Recycling (UK) Ltd, 
Budding 363. Curie Avenue, 
Harwell, Oxfordshire, OX11 
ORA, tet 01235-435198. 

■ In last week's column- the 
writer incorrectly stated Cre- 
ative Effects turnover for the 
year to February 1997 was 
£100,000. The turnover figure 
should have read £450.000. 


The Nature of Things 

Playing 

with 

Pavlov’s 



dog 


Some tools that manipulate 
behaviour leave scientists cold, 
says Andrew Derrington 
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F or the salesman, it 
is the spiel, and 
for some thera- 
pists, who do not 
necessarily have 
to sell anything, it is neuro- 
linguistic programming. 
Manipulation has never 
sounded so uninteresting. 

The term, usually short- 
ened to NLP. was coined in 
1970s California by Richard 
Bandler and John Grinder 
who wanted a name for a set 
of principles and techniques 
that they had developed for 
understanding and influenc- 
ing human communication. 

They may not realise it, 
but people ranging from the 
television presenter to the 
street market huckster use 
NLP to manipulate behav- 
iour, either for mutual bene- 
fit or for competitive advan- 
tage. NLP also includes the 
conditioning made famous 
by Nobel Prize winner Ivan 
Pavlov and his dogs. 

Bandler and Grinder based 
NLP on their observations of 
outstandingly successful 
therapists in a variety of 
areas related to psychology, 
including hypnotherapy and 
family counselling. What 
they found was that these 
therapists used very similar 
language and techniques, 
from which Bandler and 


Grinder drew up file basic 
principles of NLP. 

The neuro refers to the 
brain, linguistic refers to 
communication, and pro- 
gramming to the manipula- 
tion and control of the other 
two. The fancy terminology 
convinces few “real" scien- 
tists, some of whom have an 
innate suspicion of “nan-sti- 
entific” therapists. 

“1 don’t like ‘scientistic’ 
mumbo jumbo,” says Steven 
Rose, professor of biology at 
the Open University, and a 
world leader in research on 
the chemistry of memory. Of 
NLP, he says: “Along with 
homeopathy, it’s one of the 
things that drives me up the 
wall. The practitioners are 
completely muddle-headed 
about it being scientific.” 

Rose stresses that his low 
opinion of NLP is nothing to 
do with it being outside the 
scientific mainstream. “I 
have a lot of respect for the 
theory and practice of acu- 
puncture and osteopathy," 
he says. 

Practitioners of NLP 
worry less about scientific 
credentials than about use- 
fulness. “I like NLP. It's 
given me lots of new ideas 
but it also systematises lots 
of things that I do anyway,” 
says Susan Norman, who 


uses NLP in teaching 
English as a foreign lan- 
guage and is writing a book 
about the usefulness of NLP 
in this area*. 

“It’s like a toolkit There 
are tools for different people 
and purposes. You can use it 
on yourself or on other 
people.” 

Given its origins in a sur- 

She can 
bring on the 
feeling of 
elation 
simply by 
clenching her 
fists - 'firing 
her anchor’ 

vey of successful therapists, 
it would be surprising if NLP 
did not include a lot of tech- 
niques that work. “It seems 
to produce very quick 
results,” says Marilyn Glen- 
ville. a psychotherapist who 
uses NLP. 

“I would use it for treating 
phobias - it can turn one 
around in two or three ses- 
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sions. It is also useful for 
teaching people techniques 
to cope with stressful situa- 
tions.” 

Parts of NLP have a more 
scientific background than 
the ersatz terminology sug- 
gests. “Most of the tech- 
niques come from other 
parts of psychology,” says 
Glenville. “They are not 
new, but they are presented 
in a practical form so they 
can be used easily." 

A prime example of this 
repackaging Is the technique 
known in NLP as "anchor- 
ing". An anchor is a distinc- 
tive stimulus that can be 
used to bring on a particular 
feeling or mental state either 
in yourself or in somebody 
else. 

“I established my first 
NLP anchor when I did the 
firewalk," says Norman. As 
part of a training exercise 
she walked across a bed of 
hot cinders. With appropri- 
ate preparation the firewalk 
does not cause any injury, 
but you feel an enormous 
surge of confidence and ela- 
tion when you finish it 

By clenching her fists just 
as she finished the firewalk, 
Norman formed an associa- 
tion between the action and i 
the feeling of elation and 
success. Now, she says, she 
\ can bring on the feeling of 
elation simply by clenching 
her fists - “firing her 
anchor". 

Anchors can also be used 
to manipulate. In a negotia- 
! tion you can establish an 
i anchor during pleasantries 
before the negotiating gets 
serious - for example, by 
laughing at his jokes. Then, 
just as you make your final 
push, you can fire the 
anchor in order to make him 
feel good and accept the 
offer. 

It’s not clear whether 
anchoring works in negotia- 
tion, but it certainly works 
in the laboratory, and has 
done for decades. “It's classi- 
cal conditioning," says Helen 
Cassaday of the Psychology 
Department at Nottingham 
University. 

Classical conditioning was 
introduced by Pavlov, who 
showed that a bell or a 
buzzer that was paired with 
the arrival of food came to 
elicit many of the same 
responses as the food. 

Cassaday is using rlateci 
conditioning in her research 
to show how the brain's 
chemical messengers affect 
the ability of animals to 
attend to the stimuli that 
predict good and bad events. 

■ The author is professor of 
psychology at the University 
of Nottingham. 

* In Your Hands - NLP and 
ELT, by Jane ReveU and 
Susan Norman, Saffire Press 
Autumn 1997. 
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ACROSS 

1 Study how to polish win- 
dows? (6) 

4 Related study (6) 

8 Study of man, one on the 
right (7) 

9 Study of boy and goil - 
that’s wrong (71 

11 Study of love between boy 
and girl (10) 

12 Instrument of clay? (4) 

13 Indian student's basket (5) 

14 Last drink with a bobble? 
(8) 

16 One who is contemptuous 
presides, unhappily (8) 

13 Ready for filming to start? 
(5) 

20 Very little money on your 
head (4» 

21 Passage in a story within 
one's means (10) 

23 Star fit to bust originally 
<25> 

24 A pole in a gymnastic feat 
provides support for bro- 
ken bones (7j 

25 Agreeable people? (3-3) 

26 A snake called Monty (6) 

Solution 9,370 


□Hdnsnsa dhqiisb 
a a n □ a □ b 
nnanassB annann 
anaHBtnsn 
□□□manaao ehobh 

d □ mason 
□mens busbhqo 

□ □ fD 0 Q D 

□amHoaa hohe 
h a a □ n a □ 
Htnatan □□aonnmBQ 
aaanmmmE 
hghhudb dqhohshb 
a ra a q a n b 
aaaaam oommBBBm 


DOWN 

1 Trust In a sofa? It happens 
(5) 

2 Girl’s name: is she from 
Paris? C71 

3 Church line: much of cathe- 
dral is in dormant stage (9) 

5 Girl's name: I'm raised in 
cathedral (5) 

6 Sweet clover encountered 
outside a sort of bed (7) 

7 Businessman, as it were, 
not eating stew (.9) 

10 Draw out the meaning of 
sea spray (9) 

13 Study of man having obscu- 
rity within call (9) 

15 One way to make Hogg 
repay study (9) 

17 Study of old drugs? (.7) 

19 Study of divinity is done in 
silence (7) 

21 Passage with water round 
it. say (51 

22 Stud)' that needs some for- 
mulating (5) 
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Monaco’s annual Amber 
tournament is unique in the 
chess world. There is noth- 
ing special about 12 leading 
grandmasters competing for 
generous prizes, but its mix 
of blindfold games and 25- 
minute rapids exists only in 
this event, the brainchild of 
the computer millionaire 
loop van Ooosterom whose 
daughter is named Amber. 

The blindfold games are 
different from the classical 
format where the player sits 
with his back to the board 
and- calls out moves to his 
opponents; instead there is a 
computer screen depicting 
an empty chessboard and a 
.screen message with the 
opponent's last move. 

The concept favours 
younger GMs, and this year 
India’s Anand won with 15*/*/ 
22, ahead of Ivanchuk 14*4, 
Topalov 13‘A, Karpov 13, 
Kramnik 12%, and seven oth- 
ers (Anand v Ivanchuk, 
rapid game). 

1 e4 c5 2 Nf3 eG 3 d4 cxd4 
4 Nxd4 a6 5 Bd3 Nf6 Bc5 is 
more active. 6 0-0 d6 7 c4 b6 
8 Nc3 Bb7 9 Qe2 Be7 10 b3 
0-0 11 Bb2 Nc6 12 Nscfi Bxc 6 
13 Radi Qc7 14 Bbl RabS?! 
Black plans b6-b5. but Rad8 
is better to guard the d6 
pawn. 15 a4 Rfeg 16 Khl 
Nd7 17 Rd3 Bf6 18 Rh3 g6 19 
Qd2f Cunning and hard to 
meet. 


The threat is 20 QhSNfB 21 
Nd5! exd5 22 BxfG forcing 
mate, while if now 19 . . _Bg7 
20 Nd5 exd5 21 Bxg7 Kxg7 22 
Qh6+ Kf6 23 exd5 with a 
strong attack for a piece. 
Ivanchuk jettisons his d6 
pawn, delaying defeat 
Qb7 20 Qxd6 Rbd8 21 Qf4 
Bg7 22 Nb6! axb5 23 Bxg7 
Kxg7 24 Qh&+ Kg8 If K£6 25 
Qf4+ and 26 cxbs regains tbe 
piece. 25 Qxh7+ Kf8 26 Qh8+ 
Ke7 27 Qh4+ gS 28 Qxg5+ 16 
29 Rh7+ Kd6 30 Qd2+ Kc7 31 
cxh5 Finally dashing Black’s 
hopes of staying a piece up. 
If Bxe4 32 Rcl-f- K bs 33 Qd6+ 
KaS 34 Bxe4 Qxe4 35 Rxd7 
wins with three extra pawns. 
Resigns. 

No 1179 
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White mates in three moves, 
against any defence (by DG 
McIntyre. 1924). 

Solution Page XXH 

Leonard Barden 


BRIDGE 


Traditionally. the 
game-forcing 2C opening 
heralded the start of a com- 
plex and accurate auction, 
often to slam, observed in 
respectful silence by the 
opposition. Not any more . . . 

N 

4 8 5 2 
¥654 
4 A 10 4 2 
9 Q 104 


w 

4 10 9 7 6 

¥ - 

4 J a 7 6 5 

* 6 532 


4 AKQJ43 
¥10 8 
4 Q 9 
* 987 


WINNERS 9,359: Mrs M. Laid man. FoTwood, Preston; RE. 
Busby, Maidenhead, Berks: fLA. Chamberlain. Highdere, Berks; 
M. East, Crowborough, E. Sussex; Mrs DJ3. Moate, Hungarian. 
Leics; G. Ridley, Brighton, Sussex. 


¥AKQJ9732 
4 K3 
4 A K J 

With North-South vulnera- 
ble, South opened 2C. North 
responded 2D, and East 
made the aggressive inter- 
vention of 4S. 

This is certainly right for, 
if North-South have game or 
slam. 4S doubled can 
scarcely prove costly. Over- 
calling 2C, particularly when 
non-vulnerable, is almost 
always a good idea, even on 


hands far weaker than 
East’s. If the opener is distri- 
butional, the 4 S overcall 
forces South to the 5-level 
before revealing his suit, by- 
passing Blackwood, and 
leaving Ms side with no 
space to manoeuvre. Psycho- 
logically, players who open 
2C are expecting to play tbe 
hand; they hate defending* 

Unperturbed by this ver- 
tiginous development. South 
leapt to 6H and West com- 
peted with 6S. North, who 
had promised nothing, 
stared longingly at Ms A4 
and bid 7K. East and South 
passed and now West, anting 
that his partner had Called to 
double 7H, estimated six 
spade tricks and a couple of ' 
heart ruffs for five off in 7S 
would cost only 1100 opposed 
to over 2000 for game, rubber . 
and the grand slam bonus. \ 

Sure enough, North-South, 
could do no better than take, 
their Eve tricks, and con- 
gratulate East-West’s enter- 
prise through gritted 
teeth. 

Paul Mendelsbn ' 
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JoeRogaly 


Having your carrot cake and eating it 


T Totmi^TOiida what we 
:\/ . are up to this week^na 
‘ ^ is -fline to scrub our 

• ^L orgaoic : carrots. They 
crane covered in soil Unlike 
.their jet-wash^, pre-wrapped 
strperxnaxket cousins, they are 
Jar from uniform. Soma are long 
and thick, others chunky and 
Stubby. You have to cot off the 
ends before -chopping into 

cubes, -sticks or wheels. There is 
no need, to scrape off the skins 
These' morally supericar vegeta- 
bles are guaranteed pesticide 
and phosphate-free. 

We get them in our weekly box 
from the. natural fa rming co-op- 
erative- It contains the harvest of 
the mome n t , or last-year’s crop 
stored .in a coal dark place, ft 
could be gntrencrusted potatoes, 
onions, lettuce, parsnips, or 
something -more fancy. We tnic? 
what- comes. Because they taste 


There is a case for smarter behaviour when it comes to saving the planet 


better, we pay more for someone 
fibe’s ch o ice. We also wash egpg 
raid bottles, load than into the 
back of the car with piles of old 
newspapers, and hit the recycl- 
ing depot If it were not for the 
drive to fetch the legumes and 
the drive to salvage the trash we 
could be saving the earth. 

Fat chance. Organic fanning is 
less destructive th»r» its merihan. 
ised counterpart. Its products 
sell well, but they cannot com- 
pete in the ma« market Recycl- 
ing is a satisfactory method of 
assuring ourselves that we are 
good citizens, but In the of 
paper and glass, if, not alumin- 
ium. its competitive advantage 
varies with the prices of new 
materials. Factor in the noxious 
emissions from cars that ferry 
Stuff to the bins and you to 
the uncertainty. 

This does not mean we should 


stop trying to protect the envi- 
ronment Next month will mark 
the five-year anniversary of the 
Earth Summit in Rio. Remem- 
ber? it was a United Nations con- 
ference. The delegates resolved 
to curt) greenhouse gases, main , 
tain biodiversity, support the 
development of poor countries, 
restore the garden of Eden, and 
put a flower in every buttonhole. 
Rio’s serious achievement may 
have been to sow a seed of doubt 
in our growth-happy heads. 

It is still there. In most rich 
countries the urge to consume 
more every year is accompanied 
by a sense of unease, a percep- 
tion that we are ruining the 
planet, desecrating the neigh- 
bourhood. Yet most of us allow 
greed to prevail. What we fear 
seems to lie in a distant future. 
We feel the river running faster, 
bnt we cannot yet see the water- 


fall. You have to believe that the 
end of the world really is nigh 
before you abandon the use of 
the automobile, or accept the bit- 
ter medicine of a shrinking out- 
put and a steadily declining stan- 
dard of living. 

Thoughtful environmentalists 
perceive this. Tt is no good charg- 
ing head-on at the invincible 
army of global capitalism. We 
have to get smarter, turn the 
market round, divert mega-busi- 
nesses and industries so that 
they act to save. Dot ravage, the 
planet. If the profit motive 
devours energy and scrapes 
away the earth in opencast min- 
ing. change the rules so that 
using less energy, smelting less 
metal, makes the greater gain 

If one of the strongest desires 
in individual hearts is for a car 
and the freedom to drive it 
about, develop cars that do less 


environmental damage. 

In short, use technology to 
heal the wounds created by tech- 
nical wizardry, private enter- 
prise to remove the scars 
inflicted by reckless develop- 
ment This theme is well under- 
stood in the US and Germany. It 
will be pursued at a seminar in 
London on May 28. set around 
the launch of a new report to the 
Club of Rome entitled "Factor 
Four”. Before going any further, 
let me get one point clear. The 
Club of Rome has yet to recover 
from its 1972 report on the Lim- 
its to Growth, which said we 
would run out of scarce 
resources. This did not allow for 
human ingenuity. Oil and gas 
are still in superabundance. 

The club has bad a quarter of 
a century in which to think that 
one over. “Factor Four” sounds 
like a better r unn er. It is a nice 


phrase, suggesting that human- 
ity can double its wealth using 
half the present level of 
resources. The report, by Ernest 
von WeizsBcker, Amory B Lovins 
and L Hunter Lovins, has 
already appeared in German and 
several other languages. Its 
English version will be published 
by Earth scan. It may come to be 
regarded as a compendium of 
light green ideas and economic 
theory. 

There certainly is room for 
smarter behaviour. Super-light 
carbon fibre cars, using mixed 
internal-combustion and electric 
propulsion, would burn a frac- 
tion of the fuel and emit a frac- 
tion of the carbon dioxide drunk 
in and belched out by our heavy 
steel chariots. Energy usage 
could be reduced by Scandina- 
vian levels of bouse Insulation, 
accompanied by heat-preserving 


windows, solar panels, clever 
refrigerators, wired houses con- 
trolled by clever electronic chips, 
and other devices now well 
beyond the experimental stage. 

The stock response to this kind 
of proposal Is that it all costs 
more. Yes and no. Many of the 
ingenious ways of saving 
resources are just as cheap as 
conventional manufacturing 
methods when rolled out in the 
mass. Others have short payback 
periods, with the saving on fuel 
bills meeting the capital cost 
within less than a year. Yet oth- 
ers depend on cunning regula- : 
tion, as with the US generators 
of electricity, who can boast prof- 
its by selling less power. 

So can we have our growth i 
and eat it too? It sounds too good 
to be true. I know we will not 
have these carrots once we’ve : 
swallowed them. I 



Truth of the Matter 


Voices for 
all to share 


Hugh Dickinson goes beyond 
acoustics in an ancient theatre 


Y ou like music?" I 
turned my head and 
listened- We were 
perched on the top- 
most benches of a ruined 
Greek Theatre on the Turk- 
ish coast Far below, a little 
tavema huddled under the 
pine trees 50 yards from the 
shore. 

From a small terrace 
alongside the tavema, 
shaded by a vine, music 
floated up to us in the hot 
afternoon. An accordion? A 
rickety piano? It might have 
been the pipes of Pan him- 
self. “I like music," I 
responded, truthfully. There 
was a ruminative pause as 
we listened together. 

I offered the young soldier 
a peppermint. He slung his 
rifle on to his shoulder, 
roiled the silver paper into a 
tight little bead and flicked 
it down into the stalls. 

On leaving. I shook his 
hand and clambered down 
the tiered and shattered 
benches. At the bottom I 
looked back. The soldier’s 
feet were gently lifting and 
moving in time to the music 
I could no longer hear. In his 
soul he was dancing. Per- 
haps dance is In his DNA. 

All over those coasts and 
islands, in every mam town, 
the Greeks or Romans built 
these enormous theatres. 
Even smalliah towns such as 
Prime could seat 4.000, Epi- 
daurus 14.000, Athens 20,000. 

To build a theatre 
involved colossal labour, 
excavating hundreds of tons 
of rock, carving and polish- 
ing hundreds of yards of pre- 
cision-cut marble. A theatre 
was a sine qua non of civic 
life, even in places so remote 
and inaccessible as Termes- 
sos. once a city of 20,000 
perched in a gully between 
two crags. There, the theatre 
(4,000 seats) commanded a 
drop of 2,000ft to the sea 10 
miles away. Even Alexander 
the Great shied away from 
besieging it 

Everyone had to be able to 
see and hear; the acoustics 
of these truncated cones of 
stone are miraculous. What 
went on there? 

At first perhaps, country 
festivals to invoke the bless- 
ings of the gods, to sing or 
weave praises and dances 
which made a single tapes- 
try of gods and men. They 
danced or enacted dramas to 
incorporate all those quarrel- 
some individuals into a 
wider corporate conscious- 
ness of being a civic commu- 
nity. They reconciled divi- ■ 
sion by releasing anarchic 
Dionysian rages of sex and 
disorder in a safe container, 
and so purging them. 

The city could then show a 
single face to its enemies, 
sensing that, with its thea- 


Robert Holden, the cfinucian of joy: finish work at five and people think of you as a part-fimei' 


Tremr Humohrtn 


Lunch with the FT 


Don’t worry - be happy 


Robert Holden is trying to cheer people up in an age of global stress. Nigel Spivey seeks his advice 


‘1 ^ :<*ert:Etoideji is a 
.IV stressbuster. A 
. foil-time profes- 
I M -sional purveyor 
JL. Ik of happiness. The 
man i collided with in the 
cloakroom of the Halcyon 
Hotel, off Holland. Park, Lon- 
don, was grave, young and 
palcdy severe in aspect. 

We nodded curtly, as 
dhaps do. Minutes later, in 
the bar, -the* serious youth 
reappeared, and asked after 
a Mr Spivey. . - 
Me, • I said But are- you 

really Robert Holden, clini- 
cian of. joy? Innocently (1 
explained). I 'had been 
expecting at least an approx- 
imation to toe laughing cav- 
alier.'- some jovial, cheery, 
ruddy-cheeked evangelist of 

personal fulfilment 
' We took our places. 4 *I can 
understand that expecta- 
tion,” he said. “I do tend to 
get put -toto toe ‘and, finally ’ 
dot at the end of the news, 
like a skateboarding rabbit, 
to cheer people up after all 
the world's "daily grief.” 

Halcyon: . calm, quiet, 
peaceful. It was fittin g - 
busting stress over a confi- 
dently Mediterranean menu. 

•'You know," continued 
Holden, “X spent six. years 


being trained to study mis- 
ery. That’s what it was. to 
became a psychiatrist Not a 
shxgie lecture or seminar on 
how to be happy and enjoy 
your life-" 

Hence his 1989 debut in 
Birmingham with the 
National Health Service's 
first Stressbuster Clinic; fol- 
lowed in 1991 by his mobile 
Laughter Clinic Project, 
which, he filahna serves thou- 
sands of health, professionals 
each year, not to mention 
several corporate businesses, 
including British Telecom, 
The Body Shop and Sony. 

He proceeded to describe 
the efflo rescence of demand 
for. his message. . Three 
books, 500 requests a year 
far presentations, innumera- 
ble television and radio 
appearances, and public ses- 
sions on The Laws of Happi- 
ness in London, Leeds, Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow. 

"Watch out," I said. “This 
sounds stressful to me. Have 
a drink. Tell me what our 
problem is.” 

"Basically, it’s like that 
Monty Python sketch. You 
know, the. 100 metres race m 
any' direction- They all start 
on the same line and go har- 
ing off 'out of sight That’s 


how our society runs. We 
work hard, and fast but we 
don’t know where we’re 
going. We confuse busy-neas 
with effectiveness, activity 
with accomplishment 1 call 
it hurry-sickness. Finish 
work at five and people 
think of you as a part- 
timer." 

There is no doubt that this 
advocate of the halcyon life 
hurries hither and thither 
like a bee. But foodie diver- 
sions from the timepiece 
entirely justified this mode 
of interview. Although his 
discourse was slick, it also 
seemed sincere. I asked him 
to consider me as a stxessed- 
out manager dragged on to 
one of his courses. Where 
would he start with me? 

"Well, in the first place, 
you probably wouldn’t want 
to be there, would you? One 
classic symptom of stress is 
to deny you've got it" 

Fair enough. 

“And you’d probably 
belong, to a successful com- 
pany. The bad ones don’t 
rail me. It would be too 
much upheaval for them. 
But you know, achieving 
success and feeling success- 
ful are quite different. 

"Once,” Holden went on. 


"1 was flown up to a luxury 
place in Scotland to advise a 
very select group on how to 
feel successful. Can you 
guess who they were?" 

Still disturbed by his grav- 
itas, I ventured flippantly: 
“A posse of Presbyterian 
ministers?” 

"No, Nigel no. These were 
multi-millionaires. Multi-mil, 
lionaires, prepared to pay me 
£10,000 to tell them how to 
be happy." 


O K. So your coun- 
sel to them was? 

“Would you 
swap success for 
peace of mind? No. Would 
you swap it for love? No. 
Success is a state of mind, 
an opinion you hold about 
yourself. It’s much more of 
an inside job than you’d 
think." 

1 pulled him back to my 
own imaginary plight: the 
manager sprinting firmly 
towards the finishing-line of 
a record sales target. Two- 
thirds through a bottle of 
wondrous oily Alsace, that 
plight seemed agreeably dis- 
tant. But it had to be faced. 

"With you, I would try to 
abolish the failure mentality. 
You’d always be watching 


the possibilities of doing the 
wrong thing, making mis- 
takes. avoiding complaints. I 
would get you to start off by 
sharing the bits of good 
news in your week. Once 
we’ve established what 
makes you happy, we’re on 
the way. People get stressed 
because they forget, or don’t 
know, what's important to 
them. That’s why Jung said 
his patients weren't ill 
people, just aimless people.” 

I wondered if the competi- 
tive ambience of global capi- 
talism had not now made it 
properly impossible to arrive 
at work around nine or 10 
and leave on the dot of five. 

"But remember what Noel 
Coward said: ‘Work is much 
more fun than fun.' You’ve 
got to go out to play when 
you're at work. If you want 
to be effective.” 

In spite of lunch, he still 
wore the air of an earnest 
curate. His share of the 
Alsace was modest I asked 
if he thought psychothera- 
pists had become a sort of 
modern priesthood: hearing 
our confessions, mending 
our ways. In his case, offer- 
ing the salve of hedonism, or 
heaven on earth. 

“The problem is that we're 


all wired up to earn success, 
and to deserve success - but 
not to enjoy it. People, espe- 
cially in Britain, wait for 
happiness. They gather pet- 
rol points for happiness, for 
some time later in life. 

"My work is spiritual, in 
this sense: I. want people to 
see that they’re not just a 
functional resource in toe 
current world experiment, 
doomed to be martyrs, but 
have the power to be happy 
here and now. It’s like snap- 
ping everybody out of a 
mass neurosis. Back to baby 
steps - which is why some 
people resent it" 

Duly there were some 
dense chocolate confections 
on offer at the Halcyon with 
which to fuel, untroubled by 
resentment, the “baby steps” 
of feeling successful and 
unstressed. Loafing with 
intent, playing the good 
news game, keeping a record 
of the number of smiles dis- 
pensed and received, even 
“transcendental chuckling - 
the art of being happy for no 
reason at all". These are the 
beatitudinous precepts of 
Robert Holden's doctrine. 

But, of course, he was the 
one who at last caught sight 
of his watch, and flew. 


tre, temples, civic pride and 
patron deities, it was more, 
much more, than the sum of 
its parts. 

From those earthy harvest 
festivals sprang the wanders 
of Greek drama, and ulti- 
mately Shakespeare, Shaw 
and Beckett 

These huge arenas enabled 
up to 20.000 citizens at once 
to have a shared experience 
of the deepest h uman emo- 
tions. to plunge together into 
the dark seas of the corpo- 
rate unconscious and 
encounter Death and Fate 
and Nemesis and the univer- 
sal tragedy of men strug- 
gling with the gods. The 
poetry touched the roots of 
their souls - as did the glori- 
ous release of shared laugh- 
ter when toe comedians 
mocked the great, exposed 
the sleazebags, and said 
aloud the secret, shocking, 
unsay able things on the 
boundary of the taboo. 

Good theatre is only a 
hair’s breadth from the pulse 
by which we live and die. 
Our only equivalents to 
those great theatres are 
what? Wembley Stadium and 
Cardiff Arms Park? 

There are those who thmir 
the poetry of top class foot- 
ball is as good as Sophocles. 
Perhaps Dionysus still 
dances invisibly among the 
fans, dropping his heady 
potion into their drinks. 

But those ancient theatres 
still keep their magical 
acoustics. At Epidaurus the 
huge concavity of tiered 
seats was buzzing with par- 
ties of French schoolchildren 
and raucous German guides, 
competing with strident 
Greek voices instructing 
bemused tourists. 

Suddenly, two young 
Opera singers began to sing. 
Almost instantly a hushed 
silence fell in that wide 
arena. Even in the upper 
tiers, the children stopped 
their harsh yelling and stood 
stilL From up there, every 
syllable, every consonant, 
was as clear as an icicle. 
Soaring up into the silence 
came the final duet from La 
Traoiata, casting a spell of 
haunting sadness on all 
those alien natinns 

When the final resolution 
died away there was a total 
stillness - and then tumul- 
tuous applause. For a 
moment we had shared the 
experience of those crowded 
benches listening to Euri- 
pedes more than 2,000 years 
ago. 

An ancient city without a 
theatre was without a soul: a 
modem nation deprived of 
sharing is deprived of iden- 
tity. Let us build a theatre, 
an arena, in which all can 
hear. For the sake of our 
sense of nationhood and self. 
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Old wounds inflamed by statue’s scar 


age the prospects of Asean 
membership. Opponents of 
Slarc fear this would be seen 
as ]«* g itt r?’ i ' il P n g the regime. 

Many monks reject this 
and blame some sectors of 
the military government for 
initiating the disturbances. 
They say leaders of the 
first demonstrations used 
sophisticated electronic 
equipment to communicate 
with one another, had newly 
shaved heads, and in some 
cases wore military boots 
and underwear under their 
flowing red robes. 

In addition, troops and 
police did little to prevent 
the disturbances from 
spreading, witness e s say. 

“During the disturbances 
those who followed were real 
monks. Those who led were 
not," says one monk. “The 
leaders had microphones 
and earpieces. Real monks, 
even if they want democ- 
racy, don’t use those kinds 
of things." 

“Everybody says the gov- 
ernment cracked the Maha- 
munL Going after the Mos- 
lems was a diversion," says 
one senior monk, bis stu- 
dents listening intently and 
nodding their beads in uni- 
son. 

“Diversions don’t last for- 
ever and that means the 
problem isn’t over," he adds. 
“It will go on for same time. 
Until there is peace in our 
country." 


T hat a crack would 
appear in the gold- 
encrusted Maha- 
munl Image, Bur- 
ma's most revered statue of 
the Buddha, is hardly 

unusual or unexpected. — 

The image, said to be one worshippers and monks as is expected soon to succeed more than 1,000 monks held 

of only five cast of the living they enforce a night-time Than Shwe as the country's "• j pESBriSTa daily mee tings . Accusations 

Buddha, who gave it life by curfew over the city. supreme leader. Monks WvtSSl against the gove rnm e nt flew, 

embracing it seven times, is It is the most visible around the Mahamuni One was tha t SI ore, in an 

as old as B uddhis m itself armed presence around Bud- believe he came to seek a l*Nwf f M piH I effort to win membership of 

and was cut into three pieces dhist sites in Burma since blessing. ^^9E3 Hh| 59SSSffjr*r*n ; ,-p(f li| ? i ■ the Association of Southeast 

in 1784 so that it could be 350 monasteries were raided “To go to Mandalay and r r-'~ J L LAKH I As * an Natton ® (Asean), had 

brought to Mandal ay as a in 1990. Then, monks refused pay respects to the Maha- ’■ S) promised to build mosques 

war trophy from Rakhine to receive alma from officers muni is . . . the next best m pix aniae n t^ are as a round 

State in western Burma. and their families in protest thing to seeing the Buddha a. the country . Burma's biggest 

But when the inches-thick at the military’s refusal to himself in person," writes f k - gf supporters in its campaign 

gold leaf, placed on the honour election results won veteran Burmese author « \ a?!'?? * for membership are Indon- 

image by the thousands of by the National League for KMn Myo Chit in her book A ■. esia and Malaysia, both 

pilgrims who visit the Maha- Democracy led by Aung San Wonderland of Pagoda lag- countries, 

muni daily and which covers Suu Kyi, then under house ends. The monks’ last meeting, 

the entire sitting arrest for opposing the gov- But the coincidence of the on March 15, was a raucous 

image, did crack in early eminent. crack and the general’s visit anti-government affair led 

March the result was com- Until recently, the temple aroused suspicion among by a charismatic young 

pletely unexpected. housing the Mahamuni monks and residents of Man- nion k . U Razein Da, who was 

Released from the IDin image was one of the few daisy. Had Macing Aye, in '• Jailed after the 1988 demon- 

scar along the Maham uni’s places in Burma where pic- his thirst for power, cut open ^ strati ons and was rerently 

abdomen were some of mod- tures of Suu Kyi and cas- the image in an attempt to rearrested- Cassette tapes of 

era Burma's most potent sette tapes of her speeches remove a philosopher’s stone Uneasy relationship with the government: BuckMst monks on the this meeting circulate dan- 

political, ethnic and reli- were openly available. Now, placed in the Mahamunl'B march hi Pegu destinely around Manda l ay 

gious tensions. Buddhist pictures of military com- bosom more than 100 years despite the threat of np to 

monks began attacking Mos- manders bowing before the ago by King Thibaw, the last assaulted a young Burmese Human rights organisa- seven years in prison for 

lem mosques, homes and image are displayed. of the Burmese kings? girl just a week before the tions estimate that up to m akin g copies of it. The 

businesses, attacks which The crack in the Maha- The feet that repair work, crack appeared. 3.000 monks remain in monks agreed to “take 

quickly spread from Manda- muni became public know- ordered by Maung Aye, was This complicated the prison, many of them from action" on March 22, the 

lay to other cities through- ledge after General Maung taking place in secret night- uneasy relationship which Mandalay, home to about night of the next full 

out the military-ruled conn- Aye, vice-chairman of the time sessions only deepened has existed between young 40,000 of Burma’s estimated moon, 

try. State Law an d Order Resto- the concern. monks and the govern m ent 430,000 monks. Sixteen Military intelligence offi- 

Burmese troops are sta- ration Council (Slorc), Bur- Many monks were already since the 1988 pro-democracy monks have died in custody dais say they saw the distur- 

tioned in and around some ma's r uling military junta, upset with the government demonstrations, when scores in the past year, say human bances' coming: “We had pro- 
of Mandalay's main pagodas visited the image. for the light punishment of monks were shot by Bur- rights organisations. dieted this ... as our 

and mosques, training their Maung Aye, a hard-liner handed down to two Moslem mese troops and thousands For nearly a week after opponents want to try to 

semi-automatic weapons on within the 19-member Slorc, men who bad sexually jailed. the crack was discovered, destabilise the country as 


‘Real monks 
even if they 
want 

democracy, 
don't use 


Richer spoils 
in tabloid 
titillation 


The Oklahoma bombing trial is 
losing out to sensation and 
celebrity, finds Christopher Parkes 

C ourtroom sketches reference to the excesses of 
of the pinched the Simpson circus, he said: 

features of "People serving an juries do 

Timothy McVeigh, not consent to a strip-search, 
on trial for his life in of their psyche. The press 

Denver far one of the does not have a warrant for 

bloodiest peace-time that.” 

atrocities on record, have In another, he said public 

started slipping inexorably comments by defenders and 
from the front pages of the prosecutors were nothing 
US press. more than “spin artistry” 

Two weeks after the intended to confase the 

introduction of the first public. “The court of public 

evidence relating to the opinion is closed now and . .... 

murder of 168 people and the real court is open,” he 
the wounding of more than proclaimed. 

500 caught in tile 1995 In some ways, Matsch’s 

Oklahoma City bomb-blast, stern decisions have helped 

sensation and celebrity have cast a refreshing light on 
crept back. the conduct of US justice in 

The nationally recognised the courts and In the press, 
lonBenet Ramsey, a enhancing the reputation of 

six-year-old found strangled institutions dented in the 
in the basement of her Simpson farrago. 

Family's home four months Bat the media’s attention 
ago, smiles once again has been drawn away to the 

alongside the regular roster prospects of richer diggings 
af politicians and soap stars, in the leaks, rumours, hints 
The famous face of and whispers from the 

mtertamer BQl Cosby, Ramsey and Cosby 

mourning his murdered son investigations than they can 
is the start of the trial of find in the arid environment 
his alleged killer created in Matsch’s court 

approaches, is also The drift started seriously 

appearing with increasing when the Ramsey parents, 
frequency. having finally negotiated 

The contrast between the undisclosed terms under 
popular appeal of the which they would accept 

McVeigh case and the Cosby being questioned, s ubmit ted 
md Ramsey killings Is to their first police 

readily explained in the interrogation, 

xmtext or the OJ. Simpson Their protestations of 
iouble-mnrder trials which Innocence, made in their 
laminated the media for first press comments shore 
nore t han two years, says January 1, were lavishly 
Stan Goldman, a professor covered in the papers, which 
it the Loyola Law School, also scampered to pfoir up 
Los Angeles. on a report of new witnesses 

“There is no beautiful to testify against the 
lead blonde. There are no alleged killer of Cosby’s 
■ags-to-riches stories. There only son. 
ire no intimate glimpses Meanwhile, coverage of 

nto the millionaire’s the McVeigh trial continues 

Restyle.” be says. “Nor does tn its dutifully muted time, 
he Denver trial have race A lighter hand on the reins, 
is the spice." and a courtroom camera, 

McVeigh is white and says Goldman, would give 
vhereas Simpson was seen the dead victims’ families, 
is standing trial as a the wounded, the world and 

epresentative of black McVeigh’s constituency an 
Americans, the alleged opportunity to see justice 

)k!ahoma killer has no being done, 
anstttnency apart from The gag on the lawyers, 

group s of militants and however well-intentioned, is 

rhlte supremacists which a hindrance, he says, 
lave little clout in terms of because the prosecutors ***** 
uedia access, Goldman circumvent it through their 

“bis. “agents” in the police, while 

Like the tr ial o f Simpson, defenders have no such 
he mystery surrounding the avenues to feed the media 
tamsey child “triggers the with speculation and spin, 
abloid mall of ns," he says. “It may be important to 
tot in grim reality, the see the trial so people can 

hild’s death was no dispel their ffinsions about 

lifferent from the killing of the case,” he says Such 
honsands of other children, illusions include the 
The week’s Denver conspiracy theories of 

vidence, detailing the federal agents’ involvement 

ed-neck cook book of tn the Oklahoma blast, 

ertOiser and rocket fuel which are »i«»ad y 
xplosives, proved a poor circulating ammig white 
natch for the speculation supremacists mtnwa 
nd tit illa ti on of the other groups, 
uses. As the court heard this 

“ Okla homa is vastly more week, McVeigh was 
niportant than the Simpson allegedly propelled on his 
ase because of the numbers deadly mission by a desire 
killed] and its political and to avenge the deaths in 

reat social significance to 1993 of an estimated 80 

he country ” Goldman Branch Davidians at Waco, 

elieves. Texas. 

Considerations of social If that catastrophe, which 

nd political import cat no the militant milieu believes 
x with J udge Richard was the result of a federal 

latsch. Apart from conspiracy, led to the 

mposing a tight gag order Oklahoma City bomb, tin 
n lawyers, he has insisted potential of any *411081005” 

hat the jury remain fostered or generated in the 

nonyxnons and protected presen t trial barely beers " 
com harassment. In one thmiriwg about. 


Suffer the fittte children at the Little Flow School, among many others In Krasnouratek with high levels of lead in their blood 


Hostages to town 


country 


The tough 
arithmetic of 
the market 
has worn 
down initial 
enthusiasm 
for the 
environment 
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S witzerland is an odd 
little country, it has 
kept out of an the 
sudor conflicts of the 
last couple of centuries and 
must i& the only country in 
Europe to have celebrated 
the anniversary of the start 
of the Second world war. For 
years. Swiss children were 
brought up to believe that it 
was the Swiss army that 
saved their country from 
being invaded. 

Bat It is now generally 
accepted that Switzerland 
was spared invasion because 
it was more use to Ge rman y 
if ft remained an indepen- 
dent international finai-v^ 
centre. Had the Swiss 
National Bank not been pre- 
pared to snpply Germany 
with scarce hard currency 
by buying German gold, the 
German war effort would 
have ground to a halt within 

mn»it-hs . 

-ft has taken the Swiss a 
long*' time to accept that 
their role in the history of 
the second war may not 
have been one of their coun- 
try’s finest hours. Sir Clif- 
ford Norton, Bri tain 's war- 


A question of collaboration 

Suspect dealings during the war were not confined to the Swiss, argues William Hall 


time ambassador to Switzer- 
land. compared them to pas- 
sengers in an air-conditioned 
liner steaming through a 
hurricane in the tropics. 
They could see through the 
portholes but resisted going 
on deck to experience the 
conditions. 

It is clear that when it 
came to accepting foreign 
money Switzerland adopted 
u much more lenient 
approach than was the case 
with foreign refugees, if 
Switzerland bad applied the 
same strict rules to the entry 
of foreign money, the big 
three Swiss banks - Union 
Bank of Switzerland, Credit 
Suisse, and Swiss bank Cor- 
poration - would be 
nowhere near as powerful as 
they are today. 

That said. Swiss historians 
have been more diligent 
than their US and UK coun- 
terparts in trawling through 


the historical archives. Many 
of the allegations made in 
Tom Bower’s book about the 
despicable role of the Swiss 
banks and the Swiss govern- 
ment In exploiting the suf- 
fering of the holocaust vic- 
tims have been well aired in 
the German-speaking litera- 
ture. Switzerland has not 
been as timid in re-examin- 
ing its war-time past as is 
often suggested. 

The advantage of Tom 
Bower's book is tbat it is 
available now - and in 
English. Anyone really Inter- 
ested in what went on dur- 
ing this period has bad to 
read the German literature 
up until now. The disadvan- 
tage of the book, one of sev- 
eral which will be surfacing 
over the next year or two. is 
that it has been done in a 
hurry, and it shows. 

Sir David Waley, the Brit- 
ish representative charged 


with the question of repara- 
tions at the Allies’ Potsdam 
summit. Is described first as 
an industrious Treasury offi- 
cial and, 30 pages later, reap- 
pears as plain David Waley. 

BLOOD MONEY; THE 
SWISS, THE NAZIS 
AND THE LOOTED 
BILLIONS 
by Tom Bower 

Mut-mUltiii £I6.W. 412 

of the Colonial office. Alfred 
Hirs, one of the Swiss 
National Bank's three top 
officials throughout the sec- 
ond world war. did not 
resign in disgrace after the 
war. He worked into the 
1950s, along with Paul Rossy. 
the third member of tbe SNB 
triumvirate, who had said be 
could not work with Hirs 
because be was bringing the 
SNB into disrepute. 


Bower does hi ghlig ht the 
tensions between the British 
and the US government on 
how best to proceed in recov- 
ering Nazi loot from the 
Swiss banks. It was clear 
that Britain was more con- 
cerned about preserving its 
relations with the Arab 
states than helping displaced 
Jews recover their money, 
which could then be used to 
finance the creation of a 
Jewish state in Palestine. 

Until now tbe focus of 
international attention has 
been on what went on in 
Switzerland. But what went 
on behind tbe scenes in 
Washington is equally fasci- 
nating and much more diffi- 
cult to pin down. Bower 
makes a start, but there are 
no easy targets like tbe 
Swiss banks. 

US interest in the subject 
clearly declined after Henry 
Morgenthau. the US Trea- 


sury secretary, stepped down 
in July 1945. Was be pushed, 
or did he jump? It was not 
only the Swiss which had a 
lot to gain from Morgen- 
thau’s early retirement. The 
Bank for International Set- 
tlements. which is owned by 
the world's leading central 
banks and continued operat- 
ing throughout the war. 
would bare been abolished if 
Morgenthau bad continued 
in power. 

Bower does not even men- 
tion the case of Interbaodel, 
the Swiss-based holding 
company for certain assets 
of LG. Farben, the company 
which made Zyklon B, the 
poisonous gases used in tbe 
Nazi concentration camps. 
After years of disputes over 
whether Interhandel was 
enemy property. Union Bank 
of Switzerland took it over in 
1968 enabling it to become 
Switzerland’s most powerful 


bank. Robert Kenndy was 
the US justice minister at 
that time and UBS used 
Prince Radziwill, a Kennedy 
brother-in-law. to gain 
access to the US administra- 
tion. To this day the row 
rumbles oil 

Bower whets the appetite 
for more about the role of 
Allen Dulles, the top US spy 
in Switzerland, and John 
Foster Dulles, his brother, 
who was secretary of tbe 
state. They were both closely 
linked to Sullivan and Crom 
wen, the famous New York 
law firm, and worked both 
sides of the fence. What 
favours were called in which 
allowed the Swiss to escape 
so lightly? It is no wonder 
tbat the current US admlnls 
tration keeps on delaying 
the publication of its prelimi- 
nary version of events. 

The real challenge for his- 
torians lies In putting this 
complex tale of Switzerland's 
war-time role in context If 
the job is done properly, it is 
likely that Switzerland will 
not be the only country 
severely embarrassed by its 
behaviour of 50 years ago. 


Visions of 
Paradise 
and the 
case for 




idney Smith's idea of 
Heaven was: “P&te de 
foie gras to the sound of 
Trumpets”, Chacun & 
son go£lL An endless diet 
of brass and sturgeon’s roe might 
turn out to be as deadly as a sur- 
feit of lampreys. But wbatever 
content we may give it there are 
very few of uawho do not operate 
at some level with an image of 
Heaven. Some of the best jokes 
involve tile heavenly reversal of 
earthly affeirej-or toe* exposure of 
huib&n ^anpesftfes/^Often episco- 
pal. There, is a nJSFirony about 
popes and' bishops ’ getting their 
cottie-uppance from St Peter. 

But such flippancies point, as 
humour often does; to a deeper 
and more serious concern of our 
human race. Is this life the only 
life we have? Even the most 
ancient and - primitive cultures 
have left traces- of their blind 
tumblings in. the darkness after 
death;, many tribal societies have 
come to structure their whole 
community life around elaborate 
beliefs about the reality and 
power of the Beyond. The great 
world religions have developed 
complex and profound i m ag in i n gs 
about the nature of the Life 
beyond life. The motivation for 
such speculations is complex. At 
one level there was a sense of 
God’s justice being outraged by 
the unavenged and awful fates of 
so many good people and the 
worldly booty and unpunished 
crimes, of so many wicked Den 
going unredressed. 

“Vengeance is Mine.” says the 
Lord. **I will avenge." But not in 
fins "life it seems. So we need the 
Beyond for the sake of Justice. 

At another level there have 
always been men and women with 
a deep mystical sensibility, who 
have intuited other modes of 
Being beneath the transient 
and ephemeral material world, 
the dreamers of dreams and seers 
of "visions. Jtod- -there have been 
the towering intellects like 
Plato who have asked the qnes- 
tLon which haunts many modern 
physicists, do ideas or mathemati- 
cal truths “exist", even if there 
are ho human minds to know 
them? If so, what is the timeless 
realm in ' which they have their 
being? 


And so to Paradise. In the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition specu- 
lation about the nature of Heaven 
has blossomed and burgeoned 
from the 2nd century BC to the 
present day. Professor Burton 
Russell charts this glorious efflo- 
rescence through the New Testa- 
ment. tbe Rabbis and the Early 
Pathos, on through the mystics 
and theologians of tbe early Mid- 
dle Ages to end with a triumphant 
paean in Dante’s Paradiso. 

• It is indeed a fascinating story, 
the attempts - of often towering 
'intellects to make sense of the 
Biblical insistence bn tbe Resur- 
rection of the Body and the Helle- 
nistic belief in the immortality of 

HISTORY OF HEAVEN: 
THE SINGING SILENCE 
by Jeffrey Burton Russell 

Princeton Uniwrsity Press £19.95, 

220 pages 

the soul. Is it a place or a condi- 
tion? Some of the most dreamy 
imagery of landscape peopled by 
blissful men and women was 
painted in words and in jewel-like 
miniatures to give substance to 
tbe abstractions of the theolo- 
gians and philosophers. 

But the mystics and philoso- 
phers were pursuing the most 
profound of all human questions: 
What is the true end of human 
life, its goal, purpose and teles? 
Speculations about Heaven with- 
out God were for them quite 
pointless. It wasn’t'a question 
of survival after death, but the 
fulfilling of all the deepest 
spiritual and moral lo ngin g s of 
the human souL What happens to 
tbe wicked? If the true end of 
human life is the Vision of God 
or divinisation, nothing less 
than union with God, bow can 
earthy clods enter' into that tran- 
scendent timeless no-place and 
still remain human? And what 
was at the heart- of that Divine 
reality? Dante had a word for it, 
“The love that moves the sun and 
all the stars.” 

But why stop there? As a sur- 
vey or overview of Christian (and 
some Jewish) religious thought 
about Heaven as the destiny of 
human life over these 1500 years 
this is an excellent if necessarily 



And so to Heaven: data? from The Last Judgme nt ' by Fra Angelico (cl 387- 1455) from the Museo efi San Marco, Florence 


compact history. It is essentially a 
descriptive summary of one area 
of (mainly) Christian theology and 
spirituality, but with a minimum 
of the author’s own constructive 
critique or evaluation. Clearly 
Professor Russell knows his sub- 
ject Intimately and his personal 


devotioD to it comes across 
warmly on every page. But we are 
given little indication of how he 
rates his saints, or bow a contem- 
porary critical theology would 
address the problems with which 
Paul Origen. Augustine or Aqui- 
nas once struggled. 


And what about the Heavens of 
Reformation Churches. Wesley 
and William Law, the exclusive 
sects, the millenarian groups, the 
poets. Traherne and Wordsworth, 
the spiritualists, the Mormons, 
the modern theologians? There is 
no room here for C.S. Lewis's 


wonderful little classic The Great 
Divorce. And what about Islam, 
Buddhism and Hinduism? They 
have their Heavens and their his- 
tory too. Perhaps that is a differ- 
ent book on a wider landscape. 

Hugh Dickinson 


Disenchantment with a promised land 


F reed ' slave Ukawsaw 
Gronniosaw recalls 

the' final stage of a 
reluctant 18 th-cen- 
tury progress from Nigeria: 
"I entertained a notion that 
if T could get to England, I 
should never more ex pari - 
ence either cruelty or ingrat- 
itude". Hopes of a land of 
mfflr and philanthropy were 
dashed by robbery on 
arrival; he concludes glumly 
“I thought it worse than 
Sodom". ' 

Paradisal expectation 
smacking against granite 


David Jays admires an inspired collection of ‘outsider 1 views of Britain 
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reality is a repeated note of 
Caryl Phillips’s inspired col- 
lection of writers bom out- 
side Britain. Whether slaves 
or children of the colonial 
service, migrants or refu- 
gees, none find a land to 
match dreams stitched in 
rumour or fiction. Dickens 
bad built the London of V.S. 
NaipauTs Imagination, while 
Penelope Lively sought a 
“hazy, glowing nirvana con- 
jured up by tbe nostalgic 
chatter" of her Egyptian 
childhood. . 

Instead, they find a capital 
city that, to J.G. J&U^rd, 
“looked like Bucharest with 
a hangover". Steeped in 
grey from the drizzling sky 
pThcy say rain in England 
Is fatal” wains one of George 
Lamming’s characters) to 
shuttered-up faces. Chill gen- 
tility dampens anyone who, 


like the young Jean Rhys, 
sings in the bath and uses 
too much hot water. 

Most of the extracts 
describe London, an A to Z 
of disenchantment from 
Lawrence Darrell's 
washed-out Fitzrovla to 
Shiva NaipauTs purgatorial 
Earls Court with its despair- 
and-die boarding bouses. 

George Orwell was bom in 
Bengal, but only when he 
tumbles down and out in 
London does he feel the bite 
of British behaviour. Doss- 
ing down in grime-dyed 
sheets, chewing bread and 
margarine, shah hi ness 
sweeps him into disregard. 
The only consolation is a fit- 
ful camaraderie - "No one 
had called me mate before in 
my life - it was the clothes 
that had done it” Small 
pleasures are safest Doris 


Lessing concludes "Tbe sun- 
sets up here are, to say the 
least, satisfactory” and cele- 
brates the Underground. 

Later, the postwar experi- 
ence of West Indian migra- 
tion is abundant with dislo- 
cation. A terrific series of 
extracts from mid-century 

EXTRAVAGANT 

STRANGERS: A 

LITERATURE OF 
BELONGING 

by Caryl Phillips 

Faber £15.99, 260 pages 

novels unleashes unme- 
diated dialogue by Lamming 
and Samuel Selvon. as if the 
rush of new impressions 
refused to wait for a coat of 
narrative. E.R. Braithwaite's 
startling Choice of Straws 
speaks as a white knuckle 


boy knotted with hatred: “I 
kicked him, the excitement 
so strong in me I wanted to 
shout"; and “I stayed there, 
stiff with fear and confused, 
the whole rotten evening a 
heavy lump in my stomach." 

Phillips's title, taken from 
Othello, offers exoticism but 
is finely double-edged. When 
[ago describes Othello as an 
“extravagant and wheeling 
stranger / Of here and every- 
where", he suggests unfixed, 
untrustworthy vagrancy, a 
poison-tip to bis fusillade of 
sexual slurs. 

Erotic tangles are remark- 
ably rare in this collection, 
the writers having quite 
enough to worry about with- 
out the mysteries of love 
among tbe English. Only the 
Trinidadian stream of con- 
sciousness in Selvon’s The 
Lonely Londoners roams 


through rampant summers 
in dty parks - “the things 
that does happen in this 
London people wouldn’t 
believe", be writes, “when 
you tell them they would 
cork their ears". 

But heroic, "vagrant" 
Othello increasingly marks 
tbe tone here. “Human his- 
tory is always the story of 
somebody's diaspora", muses 
the narrator of Romesh 
Gunesekera's Reef, and 
Phillips collects not “a litera- 
ture of belonging", as his 
subtitle promises, but a 
richer literature of not-quite 
belonging, of being loosed 
and learning that home is an 
evanescent fiction. A reso- 
nant Image from Joseph 
Conrad's The Nigger of the 
ATarrisstts dispels returning 
sailors into the clamorous 
London streets, where they 


bob “like castaways, like 
reckless and joyous cast- 
aways. like mad castaways 
making merry in the storm 
and upon an insecure ledge 
of a treacherous rock." 

Extravagant Strangers 
makes castaways of us all it 
unfurls maps of the dias- 
pora, draws an atlas of a 
wheeling world. 


Social 
glue for 
society 


W hat makes ns 
“sympathise" with 
another person? 
Bow does giving and receiv- 
ing “sympathy" affect our 
everyday relations with 
people? These are some of 
the questions which Can- 
dace Clark, an American 
sociologist, addresses in this 
welcome but ultimately 
□awed new book, 

Clark’s principal fault is 
not to put sympathy in its 
historical context. It was in 
the 18 th-cent ury that philos- 
ophers such as Shaftesbury, 
Hutcheson and Hume con- 
ceived of “sympathy" as the 
social glue which held soci- 
ety together. 

“Sympatby" became a 
catch-all substitute for the 
rational framework of social 
virtues and human excel- 
lences which had character- 
ised philosophical descrip- 
tions of human society up to 
that point. Clark’s uncon- 
scious absorption of this 
view of "sympathy” lands 
her slap-bang In the midst of 
exactly the same philosophi- 
cal problems that plagued 
Enlightenment thinkers. 

Arguing correctly that 
sympathy is not natural, but 
the product of culture and 
conditioning, Clarke finds 
herself veering between two 
unconvincing extremes. On 
the one hand she argues 
that expressions of sympa- 
thy are merely the result of 
social formality. 

For instance, she says that 
“etiquette calls for verbal 
expressions of bravery." By 
this she means that greet- 
ings of “How are you?" are 
expected to be met by 


MISERY AND 
COMPANY: 
SYMPATHY IN 
EVERYDAY LIFE 
by Candace Clark 

Chicago Press £23.95. 
315 pages 


“Fine” or “Can’t complain” 
rather than more honest 
answers which might 
involve calls upon our sym- 
pathy. But if someone rou- 
tinely replied with trivial 
complaints such as "Not 
very well - the milk was off 
and then I found I didn’t 
have a clean shirt", we 
would not regard it as a 
breach of sympathy eti- 
quette, merely someone 
whingelng. Of course If it 
were a serious complaint 
(“My mother has died") we 
would feel sympathy; alter- 
natively, the tone of the 
trivial complaint could be 
someone laughing at him- 
self, which would signify 
self-knowledge. 

The point is that the 
extent to which we give or 
withhold sympathy is based 
not simply on social formal- 
ity but on forming judg- 
ments about human virtues 
in specific cases. These typi- 
cally take the form of ques- 
tions such as: How much is 
someone's predicament his 
own fault? How much prac- 
tical intelligence has he 
shown? How brave has he 
been in the face of trying 
circumstances? 

At the other extreme, 
Clark argues that sympathy 
is really a self-interested 
emotion because it entitles 
us to demand sympathetic 
treatment in return. It 
almost becomes a form of 
social one-upmanship: “the 
more sympathy one gives 
and gets, the more one’s 
social value increases." 
Clark talks of people main- 
taining appropriate “sympa- 
thy margins", like keeping 
moral credit at the bank - 
not demanding it too much, 
not being too niggardly in 
handing it out 
In fact, when people argue 
about sympathy, they are 
appealing to much larger 
moral questions, such, as 
freedom and responsibility, 
bravery and cowardice, 
self-control and self-knowl- 
edge, what is just and 
unjust Sympathy engages 
feeling and thought, not 
about what is socially 
acceptable but about what is 
the best way to live. Regard- 
ing sympathy, as Clark 
does, simply in terms of 
social glue” is probably the 
worst place to start. 

Mark Archer 
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It's only 

rock 
and roll 
but we 
like it 

Pop music matters, whatever its 
language, argues Peter Aspden 


A frozen moment in 
the early 1970s 
provides Michael 
Brace well with a 
telling snapshot 
of the chasm between the 
contemporary profiles of 
British and American cul- 
ture. He compares two iconic 
album sleeves: Carole King's 
Tapestry, a study of the art- 
ist as melancholic Earth 
Mother, barefoot and placid, 
quietly suggestive of hearth 
and home; and David Bow- 
ie’s Aladdin Sane, a light- 
ning-dashed white h uman - 


ENGLAND IS MINE: 
POP LIFE IN ALBION 
FROM WILDE TO 
GOLDIE 

by Michael Bracewell 

HarperCoilins £18. 246 pages 


INVISIBLE REPUBLIC: 
BOB DYLAN’S 
BASEMENT TAPES 
by Greil Marcus 

Picador £16. 99. 286 pages 


aid making his glamorous 
case for statelessness, arti- 
fice and futurism. 

“Carole's naked sincerity," 
writes Bracewell. “the 
worldly self-knowledge of 
early middle-age, seemed 
like an infan t! lis t nostalgia 
for a personal Arcady, when 
set against Bowie’s pro- 
nouncement of an androgy- 
nous adolescence with one 
white foot in the future." It 
is a pithy reminder to update 
Shaw's famous dictum: it is 
not just a common language 
that divides Britain and the 
US, but a starkly contrasting 
sensibility; and as these two 
fine cultural commentaries 
prove, what better place 
than popular music to ana- 
lyse the divide? 

Bracewell is not mnch 
interested in the American 
side of things, but provides a 
shrewdly argued and delight- 
fully written account of the 
English pop psyche. He 
makes bold connections, 
stretching back to the earlier 
part of the century: Forster, 
Waugh. Auden are all 
enlisted to support his thesis 
that even the slightest of 
pop’s fleeting protagonists 
had cultural antecedents. 

Most of these connections 
are imaginative and convinc- 
ing. and there is real percep- 
tiveness in BracewelTs 
thumbnail sketches: Kate 


Bush as “a pre-Raphaelite 
raised on Jackie” \ Morrissey 
as the revolutionary of 
English pop, “strip mining 
the half-forgotten icons of 
Engllshness in the face of 
post-punk alienation as a 
styfism mask, and re-rout- 
ing . . . the power of the 
romantic imagination back 
to the undefended self - 
gauche, ordinary, lonely, 
misunderstood or frus- 
trated." 

Occasionally, Bracewell 
over-reaches - it is hard to 
see so prosaic a figure as 
Paul Weller as a fusion of 
Wordsworthian ecstatic and 
Dickensian boy hero - but 
he paints in such vivid 
strokes tha t over-enthusiasm 
is easily forgiven. 

Unlike Greil Marcus, he 
does not seek a d efining 
moment in his frenetic chro- 
nology; nor does he resort to 
easy judgment But there is 
just a touch of gloom as he 
acutely describes today's 
popular culture loop, “cele- 
brating an ironic nostalgia 
far every phase of pop since 
the middle of the 1950s. Pop 
would become an archive for 
readers in the virtual 
library, wide open to the 
Three Ps of post-modernism: 
punning, plagiarism and par- 
ody." 

Most impressively of all. 
Bracewell declines to Unger 
over the established mythol- 
ogies of pop's heavyweights; 
preferring to dwell in the 
margins: this is not the book 
to read once more about how 
Sgt Pepper’s Lonely Hearts 
Club Band changed the 
world as we knew it Indeed 
The Beatles, refreshingly, 
barely merit a mention. 

Greil Marcus, in contrast 
tackles the heaviest weight 
of them all: Bob Dylan. He 
fixes an the very year that 
Sgt Pepper was released; but 
Dylan in 1967 (the year 
“America fell apart". Newt 
Gingrich would say) was a 
world away from the kitsch 
militaria and awkward 
moustaches of English psy- 
chedelia. Hip America's 
gravel-voiced minstrel was 
in recuperation, both physi- 
cally, from the effects of a 
motorcycle accident, and 
psychically, from the critical 
mauling he had taken for 
daring to abandon his folk 
roots for a tight chequered 
suit and an electric guitar. 

He retreated with friends 
(The Band) to the basement 



A pre-tepsarian Bob Dylan, hip America' s graved- voiced minstrel, in the early 1960s 


of a big house in upstate 
New York and made some 
music; casual, carefree, 
funny music, unscrutinised 
by pundits or peers, and rich 
(pace Bracewell’s observa- 
tions on post-modernism) in 
punning, plagiarism and par- 
ody. The Basement Tapes, as 
they came to be known, 
became mythologised, not 
least because it took eight 
years for them to be released 
officially. Here, said fans 
clutching clandestine boot- 
legs, was Dylan at his most 
relaxed, yet still passionate; 
swerving away from angry 
protest, settling into a disori- 
enting groove placed by Mar- 
cus “between the confes- 
sional and the bawdy 
house”. 

Marcus characteristically 


goes further the basement 
of Big Pink was "a labora- 
tory, where, for a few 
months, certain bedrock 
strains of American cultural 
language were retrieved and 
reinvented". He uses the 
Basement Tapes to trace ele- 
ments of America’s past: the 
“primitive-modernist music 
about death" of blues singer 
Dock Boggs; the writings of 
Hawthorne, Emerson, Mel- 
ville; the god-like exhorta- 
tions of Elvis, “the young 
Memphian giant (who) took 
giant steps between heaven 
and nature". 

Where Bracewell uses 
tight argument, Marcus pre- 
fers to improvise; we can be 
In mid-analysis of a listless 
lyric when he wUl suddenly 
take flight on an erudite 


ramble of exquisite irrele- 
vance, before returning to 
his theme. It is never easy 
to follow, but in every case 
we remain richer for the 
telling. 

Marcus also has some en 
passant remarks on the 
refractions through which 
British and American pop 
receive each other; he notes 
ironically that Dylan's most 
intense, dramatic song on 
The Basement Tapes, "This 
Wheel’s On Fire”, has ended 
up as the theme tune of the 
BBC sitcom Absolutely Fabu- 
lous. a series which savagely 
satirises the inability of 
1960s hedonism to mature 
gracefully. 

But Albion has played a 
more constructive part in 
the dialogue too: Bracewell 


confesses that “old, poor, 
cold England" could never 
have hoped to imitate the 
popular culture of a conti- 
nent that was young, 
wealthy and warm; but pop 
stood out in the shabby Vic- 
torian streets of 1950s Lon- 
don, “like a sore thumb 
waiting to be sucked"; and 
so it was, to glorious effect. 

Perhaps the most impres- 
sive achievement of these 
two distinguished advocates 
is to persuade us. in a world 
awash with tbe crass politi- 
cal pronouncements of Spice 
Girls, the (literally) pallid 
eco-posturing of Michael 
Jackson, the refined and 
deadly spins of the PR indus- 
try, that pop music actually 
matters, whatever its lan- 
guage. 


Chaotic 
game with 
history 


H istory as ven- 
geance Is not 
new. Nor is his- 
tory as bunk 
(thus Henry Ford), nor 
indeed history as luxury 
(thus Margaret Thatcher, on 
being presented to the sub- 
ject's undergraduates at 
Oxford). But history as 
chaos is rather novel. NLall 
Ferguson's enterprise of 
gathering nine essays of 
“counterfactual" history 
may bear overtones of the 
vengeful, the pointless and 
the idly speculative: his cen- 
tral assertion of a chaotic 
past is, however, to he taken 
seriously. 

What is an “event”? As 
GM. Trevelyan defined it in 
1914, “nothing but a set of 
circumstances, none of 
which will ever recur”. Trev- 
elyan himself liked to play 
the game of virtual history - 
file last essay of his book 
CHo. A Muse, imagines the 
consequences of a Napo- 
leonic victory at Waterloo. 
For Trevelyan, tbe denial of 
any positivist science of 
cause and effect in human 
affairs was a licence to wax 
imag inative in the narration 
of history. 

So what happens when 
experts in the physical sci- 
ences deny regular 
sequences of causation, and 
Infest our universe with 
“chaotic vectors"? Then the 
outlook MflmR doubly bleak 
for professional historians. 
Not only are they reduced to 
tbe rhapsodic role of stitch- 
ing together literary enter- 
tainments, but the beautiful 
patterns of behaviour they 
create are devoid of moral 
design. There are no lessons 
to be learned, no messages 
on board. Simply nice, yet 
irredeemably random, con- 
catenations. 

Cynical connoisseurs of 
history on a global scale wil! 
appreciate that a fantasy 
such as Trevelyan’s sketch 
of Bonaparte victorious 
already enjoys a real exis- 
tence. The monument one is 
shown at Waterloo today 
implies no military setback 
for France. Ask a French- 
man what happened at 
Trafalgar and his account 
shares nothing with the Brit- 
ish vision of Britannia tri- 
umphant Just as Protestant 
and Catholic respect sepa- 
rate textbooks in Ulster, so 
Ferguson’s alternative histo- 
ries are actual and ubiqui- 
tous. 

At its worst, this absence 
of the definitive record 
amounts to pernicious revi- 
sionism - such as David Irv- 
ing’s lifelong attempt to per- 
suade us that Hitler never so 
much as stole a bicycle, let 
alone organised the murder 
of six million Jews. At its 
best, tbe exploitation of the 
past conditional is an engag- 
ing search for self-knowledge 
within a generation, con- 
ducted Socratically. For we 
see in the past not only what 
we want to see, but also 
what we think we ought to 


see. Such reflexive historical 
enquiry is therefore a form 
of intellectual improvement. 

The posers addressed, by 
Ferguson and bis colleagues 
are declared to be genuine. 
Britain could have held 
mare tenaciously to America 
In the 1760s; Home Rule 
could have been pressed for 
the Irish in 1912, and so on. 
And ft is a rule of playing 
this g*>rat» that tbe plausible 
scenarios envisaged in retro- 
spect were plausible once 
upon a time - hence it Is the 
duty of the full-time histori- 
ans here to cal l u pon 
archives demonstrate a 
set of former options. 

So John Adamson quotes, 
for example, plenty of 17th- 
century sources indicating 
that King Charles I could 
have taken routes that 
would have avoided Crom- 
well’s revolution. Exploring 
what did not happen, the vir- 


VIRTUAL HISTORY: 
ALTERNATIVES AND 
COUNTERF ACTUALS 

edited by Niall 
Ferguson 

Picador £20. 548 pages 


trial historians argue, serves 
to illuminate the way in 
which things actually turned 
out And one can see how 
pedag ogically this must be 
useful. Students are thus 
challenged to be sceptical 
about anything eiahwing the 
status of received wisdom. 

Rhetorically, too, scatter- 
ing counterfectuals ought to 
be an effective exercise. It 
encourages debate, and its 
protagonists can shame- 
lessly indulge their own prej- 
udices. Ferguson, practiced 
in the art of writing dema- 
gogic columns, naturally 
allows himself the fantasy of 
“The Kaiser's European 
Union” - tracing what might 
have happened had Britain 
refrained from war in 1914. 

But somehow neither this 
nor any other of these fanta- 
sies quite comes off as a 
piece of persuasion. Just as 
Trevelyan eschewed any 
alignment between history 
and the natural sciences In 
his day, so historians should 
leave science to its own 
devices. Dabbling in chaos 
theory patently undermines 
literary effort. 

The counterfactual essays 
here are all hoist by their 
editor's petard - that is, his 
basic denial of deterministic 
inference. I have not counted 
the number of times that 
Ferguson, in his own contri- 
butions to this assemblage, 
uses the tags “of course”, or 
“to be sure". They are fre- 
quent enough. But according 
to the intentions of virtual 
history (or “chaostory”, to 
use Ferguson’s unhappy 
hybrid), they should not be 
used at alL For nothing hap- 
pens as a matter "of course", 
or surely. In the state of 
chaos, it just happens. 

Nigel Spivey 






Dirty deeds 
in the name 
of justice 

Kieran Cooke on a terrorist's sordid 
tale of thuggery and betrayal 


I f there are any armchair 
revolutionaries left out there 
who still believe the IRA is 
some sort of liberation army 
fighting for freedom on behalf of 
the downtrodden Roman Catho- 
lics of Northern Ireland they 
should, at the very least, be given 
a hearty bang over the head with 
this book. 

Eamon Collins was closely 
associated with the IRA and sub- 
sequently a fully fledged “volun- 
teer" for 10 years until the mid- 
1980s. His is the most fulsome 
account to date of life within the 
terrorist organisation. 

It is a depressing, sordid tale of 
thuggery and betrayal. Collins 
never actually pulled a gun and 
killed anyone. However, as one of 
the IRA’s so called intelligence 
officers, he set numerous people 
up as “targets", ready to be “stif- 
fed." 

Collins worked as one of Her 
Majesty’s customs officers near 
his home in the border town of 
Newry. He used his job as a cover 
to gain computer access to the 
addresses of those associated 
with the security services and to 
escort, in his nfflHai customs car, 
IRA teams back and forth across 
the border with the Irish Repub- 
lic. 

Major Ivan Toombs was a fel- 
low customs officer and a mem- 
ber of the Ulster Defence Regi- 
ment. For two years Collins 
watched Toombs’ every move. He 
went drinking with him. Every 
morsel of information was passed 
on to the IRA. 

Finally Toombs was shot dead 
by a gunman nicknamed “The 
Iceman.” Collins went to Toombs' 
funeral. He even contributed 
to a floral tribute. (Later 
Collins would go to other funer- 
als of security forces personnel - 
to read the wreaths for informa- 


tion on potential targets for the 
IRA.) 

Collins sees Toombs’ family. “I 
could still recognise his family’s 
grief. And yet I was satisfied: sat- 
isfied that I bad acted as an IRA 
man, as a volunteer, and I was 
prepared to move on to the next 
operation, the next hit the next 
kill - for that was what it was all 
about. We had to be as prag- 
matic, single minded and ruth- 

KILLING RAGE 
by Eamon Collins 

Grama £15.99. 372 pages 


less as we felt the British to be. 
That way they would know that 
they had an equal and dangerous 
adversary." 

How Collins, a one time law 
student at Queens University In 
Belfast, came to join the IRA 
is an all too fami liar story. 
From an early age his mother 
had talked of the injustices of 
Protestant rule. While Collins 
had some cloudy vision of a 
united, socialist Ireland, an inci- 
dent in which British paratroop- 
ers beat up his father and then 
viciously threatened and beat 


him was the real catalyst far IRA 
membership. 

There were other contributing 
factors: the ill-planned intern- 
ment rounds ups of the early 
1970s drove many middle of the 
road republicans into the arms of 
the IRA. The way London han- 
dled the early 2980s hunger 
strikes strengthened IRA resolve 
at a time when many, like Col- 
lins. were beginning to have 
doubts about the terrorist cam- 
paign. 

As the bodies accumulate and 
the IRA's wanton cruelty is 
exposed. Collins does some soul 
searching. The IRA makes mis- 
takes: innocent civilians are 
killed. Collins falls back on 
the old IRA excuse. When fight- 
ing a war, accidents are inevita- 
ble. 

“I never lost sight of the awful- 
ness of what I was doing, yet 1 
felt this savagery was the neces- 
sary price of our struggle to cre- 
ate a more just society.” 

Somehow Collins manages to 
hold on to his job - even when 
his IRA associations are known 
to both the security services and 
to his colleagues. He marries and 
has children though it is clear 


that his terrorist work is the pri- 
ority in his life - a central part of 
his identity. 

Collins rises in the IRA ranks 
to become part of the organisa- 
tion's much feared internal secu- 
rity team - the “Nutting Squad" 
- responsible for rooting out and 
executing Informers. Dirty bed- 
rooms in back street houses of 
miserable towns are the venue 
for kangaroo courts. The pres- 
sure is too much. Collins is 
arrested under suspicion of par- 
ticipating in a mortar bomb 
attack which killed nine RUC 
men. He breaks under police 
interrogation and spills the beans 
on the IRA. 

His wife visits him in prison. 
“You mean to tell me you're a 
supergrass now?" she asks. “You 
flicking bastard. If I had a gun, 
rd shoot you myself." 

Ev entuall y Collins recants his 
testimony and, after two years on 
remand, wins freedom at his trial 
due to allegations of police bru- 
tality while he was in custody. 
Ironically it is this show of Brit- 
ish justice which finally decides 
Collins on ending his IRA associ- 
ations. 

Collins sees no justification for 
the IRA's continuing campaign. 
Interestingly he feels that if S inn 
Fein grows and joins in the politi- 
cal mainstream the IRA and its 
armed struggle will, in the long 
term, fade away. 

After a period of IRA-enforced 
exile in Dublin. Collins is now 
back in Newry, living the quiet 
life with his wife and family. The 
days of what he describes as his 
dirty little deeds in the name of a 
united Ireland are at an end. Yet 
the depressing fact is that at this 
moment there is another Eamon 
Collins out there, pointing the 
finger at one more potential tar- 
get for the IRA. 



Fiction 

Puppy love in Paris 


L ewis Little, the 

13-year-old narrator of 
Rose Tremain's new 
novel, is at an age where 
he notices things about other 
people without necessarily 
understanding them. When the 
novel opens, he has just become 
aware that his mother, Alice, is a 
beautiful woman who barely 
notices tbe effect of her 
appearance on total strangers. He 
also knows that his father, Hugh, 
has a rather tenuous hold on 
Alice's affections - but not what 
that might mean when they set 
off without him on a trip to 
Paris. 

Alice is a linguist and her plan 
is to stay for a few weeks with a 
flamboyant Russian novelist, 
Valentina GavriJ, whose latest 
medieval romance she is 
translating into English. Lewis 
has his own attic room in 
Valentina's sumptuous 
apartment and. while Alice and 
Valentina work downstairs, he 
tries to improve his French by 
reading Le Grand Meaulnes and 
getting to know Didier. an 
enigmatic young man who 
happens to be repairing the 
roof. Alain-Foumier’s novel 
about adolescence provides a clue 
to what kind of narrative The 
Way I Found Her might turn out 
to be, although the chain of 
events which catapults Lewis 
into a painful and premature 
coming-ofsage has, in the end. 
more in common with one of 
Valentina's melodramatic 
fictions. 


For the first few days of his 
stay, Lewis has nothing more to 
worry about than finding his way 
around Paris and looking after 
Valentina's highly-strung Irish 
wolfhound, Sergei. But the 
atmosphere of the novel 
gradually gets darker as Alice 
and Valentina quarrel and Lewis 
begins to suspect that his mother 
is having an affair. He decides 
she is neglecting htm and far a 
while Valentina seems to offer 
herself as a beguiling substitute, 
patiently listening to his 

THE WAY I FOUND HER 

by Rose Tremain 

Sinclabr-Stevenson £15.99, 359 pages 


attempts to translate Le Grand 
Meaulnes and good-naturedly 
tolerating his youthful crush on 
her. 

This section of the novel, in 
which Tremain has to imag hna a 
teenage boy’s sexual awakening, 
is particularly well done - 
Lewis’s passion for Valentina is 
presented as tender and only 
slightly absurd. Nothing, though, 
can prepare him for what Is to 
come: Valentina’s sudden 
disappearance, which everyone 
refuses to take seriously until 
evidence emerges ctf a possible 
kidnap or even of murder. 

In that sense, The Way I Found 
Her gradually comes to resemble 
a detective novel, with Lewis in 
the traditional role of hoy-sleuth, 
eagerly following dues. 

At the same time, Tremain 


skilful] y manages to suggest that 
the real story eludes categories, 
whether it is the crime genre, the 
romances which Valen tina 
herself creates, or the 
cloak-and-dagger adve nt ure 
which her ex-husband, an 
unsuccessful Russian poet, tries 
to involve the other characters 
in. 

For this Is a novel c onst ructed 
around a set of people, most of 
them fant as i sts to some degree, 
who compete to define its nature. 
The question Tremain asks, and 
to some extent leaves 
unanswered, is how far we 
can trust Lewis’s version erf 
events. 

As far as he is concerned, 
what be is describing is 
undoubtedly a love story, if a 
highly unconventional one. By 
tbe end of the novel, the other 
characters - Alice, Hugh, 

Lewis's grandparents in 
- are clearly uneasy about the • 
possibility that his adolescent 
fentady about rescuing his lost 
love baa been tbe direct cause of ' 
its tragic denouement 

The feeling that they, like tbe 
reader, are still struggling to 
make sense of what haa 
happened is what mniraa The - 

Way I Pound Her such a ■ 

compelling read. Hs brilliance 
lies in the way not only different 
worlds but different states of " • 

emotional maturity coexist 
within its pages and finally 
collide. 

Joan Smith 
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ARTS 


All's set fair in New York 

JTIle dealers are giving the auction houses a run for the collectors' money, reports Susanna Rustin 


r ■ ihis weekend sees the start 
. V of the fourth New York 

• ' I r -International Pine Art 

Fair., sandwiched between 
big.Sotheby's and Christie's - 
contemporary art this week,' the 
fatpress ignistsagrt. It offers “ 
confirmation; if any were needed, 
that New York is now the centre of 
. .the international art market, 

: The day before file feir’s gala 
preview on Thursday, the Seventh 
Re gime nt Armory was bustling 
with builders and teams of expat 
“Vetters’* on. their rounds. 
Organisers Brian and Anna 
Haughton wiafrrfam that strict 
quality control has been crucial to 
their success in exporting art fairs 
- once a predominantly British 
forum -- to the US since 1988. 

While the heavy traffic in 
Impressionists is largely driven 
through the auction houses, art 
fairs re main a good place to buy 


and gen Old Masters. Three years 
ago Paul Jeromack reported in 
these pages that Americans had 
yet to be persuaded to shop at 
fairs. Today the market seems 
lively - but have the all-important 
buyers been converted? 

The consensus among dealers 
seems to be that there is still some 
way to go. Their mood this week 
was relaxed and expectant. Paris 
dealer Manuel Schmit called it a 
“question of patience". But Brian 
Ha ughton was more bullish. “With 
the stock market as it is. we are 
opening at just the right time", he 
said. 

Paris-based Jacques de la 
Bferaudi&re shares his enthusiasm 
for a market in which “nothing is 
static". And Warren Adeison, who 
comes to the fair from his own 
premises 10 blocks away, referred 
to a “tangible spillover from Wall 
Street." Corporate America is now 


buying paintings, he said, and 
younger collectors are spending 
more money. 

This year the dealers have pulled 
out all the stops and. with stock an 
some of the 63 stands worth up to 
$20m. they seem collectively 
determined to give the auction 
giants a run for the collectors' 
money. Museum curators are here 
in force - representatives from 

London’s National Gallery and the 

Boston Museum of Pine Art were 
among those sighted before the 
fair's opening. 

S tar attractions include a 
pair of portraits of an 
unknown man and woman 
by Frans Hals, dated 1637 
and offered by Noortman for $7. 5m. 
Richard Green has “A Dancing 
Couple on a Terrace" (c.1660) by 
Jan Steen, priced upwards of $3m, 
and a pair of Canalettos for 


S6.5m. A rare flower painting by 
Pierre-Josepb Redouts is offered by 
John Mitchell & Son for $5-6m. 

But this is emphatically not just 
an Old Masters fair. This year Its 
dateline has been extended to 
encompass art of the Erst half of 
the 20th century. Parts dealer 
Daniel Malingue brings “Dialogue 
d'insectes” 0924-251 by Joan Mir6, 
possibly the fair's single most 
expensive painting at $12m. 
Malingue knows of two potential 
buyers, but may have to wait until 
after next week's auctions to make 
a sale. 

Also from Paris, Manuel Sc hmi t's 
stand has a formidable array of 
Impressionist and 
post-impressionist paintings, 
including a Cezanne still life priced 
over $6m. Philippe Cazeau-Jacques 
de la Beraudiere offers Mary 
Cassatt's watery-eyed “Sara et son 
Chien" (190D at $2m. There are 


Victorian and pre-Raphaelite 
paintings, and 19th-century 
American works as well as a 1914 
Singer Sargent portrait 
"Sylvia Harrison", offered by 
Adeison Galleries for an unnamed 
seven figure sum. Spink-Leger 
has a portrait by Hogarth 
of Mrs Elizabeth Hoadly. wife of 
King George n*s physician. Dated 
1741, its price is a more modest 
£350.000. 

The fair's special guest is a Blue 
period Picasso portrait, known as 
“The Absinthe Drinker", of his 
friend Angel Fernandez de Soto 
(1903). Bought by Lord 
Lloyd-Webber in New York far 
close to $30m, the painting makes a 
closely guarded appearance before 
returning on loan to the National 
Gallery in London. 

The New York International Fine 
Art Fair runs until May 14. 
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Monumenta] and yet so sbiwimI- 'Artrcutatton' 1995-96 by Euan ll^ow, the best tnity classte al painter of the nude in Britain today 


E .uah Uglow ls now in his 
‘inld-edxries. He . paints 
stSBJ^>theidd portzaJk- 
: and landscape,: ■ wwks 
from the old masters, 
from Poussin in particular, and 
just occasionally wiQ indulge him- 
self in actual pictorial invention, a 
compositional jeu d ’esprit upon an 
incident observed. But most of all 
and unremittingly he works from 
the model, the female nude. 

It has been so since ever be was 
a student at Camberwell in the late 
1940s and at the Slade in the early 
’50s, where William Coldstream 
was professor. Given their common 
interest in the figure, and the 
apparent similarity of a closely 
measured approach to it, compari- 
son between the two is inevitable. 
But it is also misl eading. For both 
of them, quite beyond the figure as 
such, the fundamental concern is 
with the exact place it occupies in . 
space, indeed with the perception 
of- space itself. The problem and 
test far bath of them he in register- 
ing it in two dimensions in paint 
and line, to make ft live in the 
imaginative pictorial experience. 

hi this respect the two artists 
could hardly be more different. 
Where Coldstream, was elegantly 
but self-protectiveiy tentative and 
indecisive, inhibited and suspicious 


Nudes in space 

William Packer admires the work of Euan Uglow 


of intuition, Uglow has never been 
anything but sure and confident in 
his commitment The marks and 
lines and intersections, by which 
he registers on the canvas the pre- 
cise position of his model, are there 
because that is where they are, as 
plumb-line, stretched thread, 
clamped rule or painted mark on 
floor or wall, there in the actual 
space of the studio. Every point 
has its purpose, serves its turn. It 
is here, and nowhere else, that the 
form turns, the tone shifts from 
light to dark, from warm to cool to 
cooler stilL 

The curious thing is that out of 
such apparent rigidity should come 
work that is at once so truly monu- 
mental and yet so sensual. But 
then good painting is always full of 
paradox. The mistake lies only in 
supposing that in the work of an 
artist such as Uglow, in which for- 
mal structure and conscious criti- 
cal decision are so evidently prime 
considerations, that the personal 


and intuitive, and with them all 
sense of feeling and emotional 
strength are thus excluded. One 
might as well rule out all wit, feel- 
ing and emotion in Bach or Alexan- 
der Pope 


U glow may not be 
impulsive, but his 
work is very intu- 
itive. He is no 
expressionist but a 
classical artist, and the best truly 
classical painter of the nude that 
we have in Britain today. Certainly 
he has nothing of the raw pbysical- 
ity of Freud, who alone stands with 
him in command of this subject, or 
Freud's direct and open working of 
the paint, but he has the same 
intensity of scrutiny, the same hon- 
esty. the same commitment to get- 
ting it right. 

The formal qualities of Uglow’s 
work are inescapable, complemen- 
tary to his Immediate engagement 
with the figure, indeed integral to 


its expression. The often near-ab- 
stract nature of the disposition of 
the figure as the central image, and 
of its relation within the broader 
composition, is clear enough: but 
in the particular application it is 
throughout infinitely more delicate 
and subtle - the reductive planing 
of the form: the final irrevocable 
commitment to a broad, simple 
band of paint as flesh or shadow, 
the gentlest modulation of tone or 
colour, pink into violet orange into 
red. He has the peculiar trick of 
making cool what should be warm, 
and warm what should by rights be 
cool - cool pinks and warm greens 
- yet with each keeping its proper 
pictorial place and function, com- 
ing forward, going back. 

Inevitably such formalism has to 
it a quality of detachment yet 
never to any degree of remoteness 
or alienation. Indeed, the gentle- 
ness and discretion, lightness of 
touch and pictorial wit with which 
it is brought into play have the 


effect of drawing us in - not intel- 
lectually or theoretically, but in 
direct and physical response to the 
work itself and the way it is done. 
So fine are these particular judg- 
ments, so delicate, ambiguous and 
open-ended, as to be quite free of 
conscious decision: intuitive 
indeed. 

Uglow, reclusive by tempera- 
ment. shows seldom, works all the 
hours the light gives him and with 
a painful and frustrating slowness, 
not least to himself for his models 
crane and go, and come back again 
much later to get back Into the 
pose. Paintings take years. He is 
one of half-a-dozen or so great 
painters working in this country, 
and yet Uglow is hardly known 
even to the broadly educated and 
civilised public that would count 
Itself an fait. He is certainly not 
known at all abroad, he has had no 
retrospectives at the Tate or Pavil- 
ions at Venice, no inclusion in 
groups even as disparate as The 
School of London. But for all that, 
he has his friends and loyal 
patrons. His shows sell out. I doubt 
be minds that much, so long as the 
ligh t lasts in the studio, and he can 
paint. 

Euan Uglow: Browse & Darby, 19 
Cork Street, nntO May 31. 


S alisbury does not 
come quickly to 
min d as a cultural 
juggernaut - a hud- 
dled cathedral city sur- 
rounded by sheep - but in 
the last few years Salisbury 
has enjoyed an artistic jolt. 
Helen Marriage arrived to 
transform the annual festi- 
val (starting May 22) from a 
magical coterie into a popu- 
lar jamboree; and the Play- 
house' Theatre has secured a 
new foyer, thanks to lottery 
money, end a new artistic 
director in Jonathan Churcb- 


Theatre/Antony Thomcroft 

French coupling in Salisbury 


Church has been success- 
fully feeding the audience 
stronger meat, and until 
May 34 is presenting in rep- 
ertory an intriguing cou- 
pling of Anouilh’s The 

Rehearsal and Marivaux’s 
The Double Inconstancy. As 
all serious theatre buffs 

know, the characters in The 


Rehearsal are preparing a 
performance of the Marivaux 
as an after-dinner treat for 
their society friends. Unsur- 
prisingly. its theme of love 
across the class barriers 

threatens to bedevil the 
show as the urbane Count 
(Matthew Whittle) falls hope- 
lessly in love with the gov- 


erness Lucile (Jules Melvin) 
during the read-through. 

This is sophisticated stuff, 
French theatre at its post- 
war best, urbane, thought- 
ful, Noel Coward with claws. 
The pleasure-ridden aristo- 
crats in their Normandy 
chateau desperately fight off 
ennui with drink and affairs. 


Contemporary 
art’s most 
influential 
trade fair. 


(Newsweek. New York) 
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2pm; VISUAL ARTS 

including Paintings, Drawings, Photography, 
Picasso Ceramics, Giass and Lithographs by 
leading artists 

6pm : CONTEMPORARY CERAMICS 

including Katherine Pleydeil Bouverie, John 
Ward, Christine Jones. John Ma.'tby ana ethers 

& 

a Preview of the AA 1 50 Campaign Auction 
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true to just one code: never 
admit to a genuine emotion. 
When the Count, charming 
to his wife (Victoria Carl- 
ing), attentive to his mis- 
tress (Hennione Gnlliford), 
actually succumbs to a 
human passion for the 
unspoilt, plain-speaking 
Lucile, they conspire to 
wreck the relationship. 

It is a deceptively serious 
play, moving from pointed 
comedy in the early scenes 
in which tbe Marivaux is 
rehearsed with mounting 
tension between the cast, to 
a pitiless ending, when play- 
acting becomes reality, and 
death seems the best way 
out of a pointless life. 

After some initial prob- 
lems on a thrust stage, the 
actors pick up the pace well, 
seizing tbe chance to play 
over-bred socialites, witty 
and wise, but with feelings 
even more clipped than their 
accents. Whittle in particu- 
lar nicely succeeds in sug- , 
gesting that, for all his fer- 
vour, the Count's passion 
might just be a passing 
fancy; and Jason Morrell as 
Hero, happily drinking him- 
self to death, makes a sym- 
pathetic decadent 

Church nicely catches the 
fragile artificiality of the 
piece, although a second 
interval might have pointed 
the scenes better, especially 


the key encounter when the 
world-weary Hero, settling 
an old score with the Count, 
seduces and despatches 
Lucfle with lies and lechery. 
But to see such a major and 
moving work, in the excel- 
lent Jeremy Sams transla- 
tion, performed with 
panache in a small regional 
house is very re-assuring at 
a time when most provincial 
theatres seem to have suc- 
cumbed to terminal caution. 


ST. JOSEPH’S 
HOSPICE 

HARE ST. LONDON ES4SA 
(Charity Ret (iftOmS) 

'Her find 4ajs with yea 
were among the happiest of 
her 5ft Yonr gentle skills 
amrert the tfismti booms of 
dying into an artibnn.” 

These poignant words from 
& bereaied husband are 
echoed again and again by 
grateful hmiBw 

They an quoted here in 
thanbgving to yon for tbe 
kind support on which anr 
care depends. 


Sitter Superior 
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ROYAL SOCETY OF PORTRAIT 
PASTERS. Annual E*B*tlanB-2a May. 
□sty 10& Mas Gtferias, Tte hU {Nt. 
HSfwabt Arch) London SW1. 
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Modest: a portrait of Mrs Elizabeth Hoadly by W3Sam Hogarth 
which is on the Spink-Leger stand for £350,000 


Television/Christopher Dunkley 

Motivated 


T elevision bas never 
dealt very impres- 
sively far very long 
with business, 
industry, finance, econom- 
ics, the acquisition of wealth 
- the very matters with 
which this newspaper is 
most concerned. From time 
to time there have been 
memorable series such as 
Trouble Shooter with Sir 
John Harvey-Jones and The 
Midas Touch presented by 
Anthony Sampson, but they 
were the exceptions that 
proved the rale, the only 
permanent and consistent 
series on these subjects is 
The Money Programme on 
BBC2 which is adequate as 
far as it goes, and occasion- 
ally comes up with a gem. 

But virtually all the few 
programmes ever made on 
these subjects have been 
concerned with nuts and 
bolts, with material facts. 
Whereas television is forever 
exploring the psychology of 
the artist, the internal land- 
scape of the painter’s mind, 
or the inspiration of the 
playwright, businessmen are 
studied largely from the 
point or view of the widget 
How are widgets made? 
Could businessmen make 
them better? Faster? 
Smaller? How do the Chi- 
nese make widgets so 
cheaply? This is surely a 
little odd given that the 
making of money is second 
only to sex in matters of 
human motivation - and 
some would put money right 
at the top of the list. 

Because of all this, the 
series starting on BBC2 at 
11-05 this morning. The Big 
Deal, sounded promising. 
The BBC said it would “fol- 
low movers and shakers in 
the business world through 
critical and decisive 
moments as they negotiate, 
hid for, and conduct major 
deals”. Judging from this 
week's and next week’s pro- 
grammes ther e is some truth 
In that, but not enough. 

Today’s subject is Charlie 
Gordon- Watson who seems 
to make a very large amount 
of money out of buying 
horses for other people. As 
in other cases of “agents” 
whose riches come from 
charging a percentage to cli- 
ents for doing a job that you 
might have thought the cli- 
ent could perfectly well do 
for himself, the fasrtnatrng 
question is: what does Char- 
lie Gordon-Watson know 
tha t his clients don’t? 

The answer is never really 
made dear. We see Gordon- 
Watson at Tattersall's where 
he spends £l^m buying 40 


by money 


horses for clients who, in 
some instances, stand beside 
him as he bids. Perhaps Gor- 
don-Watson has particularly 
expressive eyebrows or a 
special relationship with the 
auctioneer, but the pro- 
gramme never tells us why 
clients are happy to give him 
five per cent of some enor- 
mous sum to have him do 
the nose tapping. 

The only hint comes from 
Gordon-Watson hims elf who 
explains that he makes judg- 
ments faster than his com- 
petitors on the potential of 
yearlings. Otherwise, we 
hear about his aggressive 
ambition , and learn that one 
thing driving him forwards 
is the desire to amass 
enough cash to buy out his 
siblings and take sole posses- 
sion of the family’s country 
seat. That, at least, seems 
understandable when you 
see the place, even if the 
attitude towards the rest of 
his family sounds less than 
charming. 


N ext week’s edition 
is, if anything, 
more baffling. It 
follows Mark 
Mobius as he visits Ghana 
on a trip to see whether he 
ran find suitable businesses 
in which to invest some iff 
the W0m a week that he has 
to spend for the Templeton 
Emerging Markets Fund. 
Mobius is one of those 
people who likes to be called 
“Doctor”. We are never told 
why, nor is his standing ever 
precisely explained- He trav- 
els by private jet and is 
treated like royalty, but it is 
hard to tell whether he is a 
Soros type figure, spending 
his own money, or just the 
employee of a unit trust 
As with more and more 
factual programmes these 
days, one of the chief diffi- 
culties in this series is a 
reluctance in conveying 
information direct to the 
viewer in the simplest man- 
ner possible: via the voice of 
a reporter or presenter. 
Unless the subject of the pro- 
gramme can be induced to 
impart the information him- 
self, the chief means of 
informing tbe audience is 
via trendy little captions. 
Odd, really, how producers 
have convinced themselves 
that the height of sophistica- 
tion in this electronic 
medium is a reversion to 
good old print. Odder still 
that the terror at any hint of 
pedagogy - “Good grief, we 
mustn’t sound like teacher^ 
- occurs here in a series pro- 
duced by the BBC’s educa- 
tion department. 


Catalan Painters in 
Cork Street 



Gloria Munoz 


canvas 23x32 


Exhibition 7th - 24th May 

Selected Catalan paiotert from die oldest galltty in Europe brings 
four famous names to Cork Street. Prices from £2^00 - £7.500 

Fully illustrated catalogue available 
Gallery opening times: Weekdays 10.00 ajru - 6.00 pm 
Saturday 10.00 un. - 4.00 pm. 

8 Code Street, London Wi X 1 PB 
Tekphcne: +44 (0) 171 437 3545 Facsimile: +44 (0| 171 734 7018 
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Beyond the bamboo curtain 

Nicholas Wroe on a London celebration of Chinese literature 



W hile China Is 
increasingly 
able to punch 
Us weight in 
economic and political 
terms. Us literary culture 
has remained largely 
constrained behind the 
remnants of what was the 
bamboo curtain. 

Even the better-read 
westerner is pushed to name 
a contemporary Chinese 
writer apart from Jong 
Chang, whose monumental 
family saga Wild Suxms 
topped bestseller lists all 
over the world except, of 
course, in China where tt 
remains banned. While some 
may feign recognition of 
delicately fashioned, 
elliptical verse as Chinese, It 
is a very rare person in the 
UK who can actually name, 
let alone have an opinion 
on, a Chinese poet 
All of which is no surprise 
to John Cayley, former 
sinologist at the British 
Library and now publisher 
of Chinese works in 
translation through his own 
Wellsweep Press. 

“Publishers haven't wanted 


to publish what is actually 
popular in China because it 
didn’t fit with their notion 
of what is popular over 
here", he claims. “So all we 
have seen in the west are 
some serious fiction writers, 
serious poets and the 
memoir writers". 

N ext weekend the 
Arts Council, in 
conjunction with 
the Royal 

F e stival Hall, afrna at least 
partly to redress this 
apparent ignorance as it 
hosts Writing On The Wall, a 
three day event exploring 
contemporary Chinese 
literature and some of the 
Issues that currently shape 
It Its undoubted prescience, 
coming so soon after the 
death of Deng Xiaoping and 
in the run-up to the hand 
over of Hong Kong, lends an 
added frisson, but it is the 
scope of the event that is 
most intriguing. 

The serious poets are of 
course well represented, as 
are the memoirists, but 
there is also a chance to 
encounter some of the more 


papular, even populist, 
martial arts writing and 
their so-called “neon light” 
genre of modern urban 
fiction that reflects the 
dreams BTI1 ^ nightmares of 
the new city-dwellers in 
their transformed world of 
skyscrapers, stock markets 
and advertising hoardings. 

■ "It's a bit like putting 
Martin Amis on with 
Barbara CartLand in a 
literary festival", claims Hu 
Dong, a young poet living in 
exile In London and a 
festival participant. But 
while he means tliia as a 
criticism of the way 
disparate writers are 
lumped together just 
because they are Chinese, it 
could equally read as an 
attractive advertising 
slogan for the non-specialist 
audience. 

The event opens next 
Friday evening with 
recollections of the cultural 
revolution from Jung Chang 
and Zhang Xianliang, whose 
prison diaries written 
during his 22 years in Mao’s 
labour camps have been 
published as Grass Soup and 


My Bodhi Tree. Zhang 
xianHang is nevertheless a 
controversial figure, 
particularly for those 
writers in exile. Tbe foot 
that he has not only stayed 
in China, but Han also 
entbnsiasticaUy 
successfully embraced the 
new economic liberalism, 
makes him doubly suspect 
for many of them. 

“In traditional Chinese 
culture the intellectuals and 
students are terribly 
important," explains Cayley. 
“The idea of the cultivated 
gentleman who, while 
becoming powerful in 
politics, keeps a grasp on 
his culture is a 
strong one. And therefore 
these people are profou n dly 
threatened by the shifting 
power base that is now more 
influenced by money. The 
threat to serious literature 
is seen as not coming from 
politics but from 
commercialisation.” 

This combination of 
politics, money and art, 
unsurprisingly, makes for a 
particularly heady brew in 
Hong Kong. John Minford, 


professor of translation at 
Hong Kong Polytechnic, is 
appearing at the festival 
with the poet and critic PJL 
Leung to present a view of 
the indigenous Cantonese 
language-based culture at a 
time whan Mandarin takes 
over from English as tbe 
spoken language of the new 
ruling class. Minford is 
currently translating the 
works of Hong Kong based 
writer Louis Cha - who is 
possibly the most read 
novelist in the world. 

"No-one knows the actual 
number of readers", says 
Minford. "Cha has his own 
publishing company and 
even he has no idea. On the 
mainland it may have an 
initial print run of two 
million but then you’ve no 
idea how many pirated 
editions there are.* 

Cha’s work, first writt e n 
for serialisation hi his own 
newspapers and now 
available as strip cartoons 
and animated fibre as weQ 
as in deluxe bound editions, 
combines historical romance 
with kung fa. “They are sort 
of like Alexander Dumas in 


that there's lots of fighting 
with some cloak-and-dagger 
romance”, says Minford. 
Although Cha’s work was 
for many years banned In 
China, in the decade or so 
since it became officially 
available it has become 
more critically valued. It 
may be just coincidence, but 
Cha is now very dose to the 


new Chinese-appointed 
Hong Kong chief executive 
and “is something of an icon 
in Hong Kong”, explains 
Minford. 

But whatever the 
motivation the trend is 
apparent. Over there, as 
here, genre fiction, which 
was previously at the 
margins of mainstream 


culture, has moved into the 
centre and Minford’ s 
translation will be 
published in the UK by 
Oxford University Press. 


Writing on the Wall: focus 
on China May 16-18, Purcell 
Boom and Voice Box, South 
p« nk Centre, Loudon SE2 
(0170-921 0800). 


‘Danton’ in 
The Dome 

But is this the right opera for the 
Brighton Festival?, asks Andrew Clark 



Afison Roddy aid Alan Oke in Von Brain's potboiler about the French Revolution pal 


N o one can accuse the 
Brighton festival of lack- 
ing ambition. In tbe past 
12 months it has staged 
two UK operatic premi- 
eres and assumed year-round responsi- 
bility for The Dome. Brighton's historic 
but dowdy performance centre. Now it 
is bidding for £38m of lottery money to 
improve The Dome and restore some of 
its period character. 

Generating a festival atmosphere in a 
sprawling seaside town like Brighton is 
not easy - especially when you have 
Glyndeboume up the road and your 
budget is a modest £L35m. But the 
trick of all festival directors is to make 
a little go a long way, and Chris Barron 
has done just that with his 1907 pro- 
gramme. A crucial factor in the festi- 
val's growth is its relationship with 
Brighton Borough Council - an exam- 
ple of enlightened local authority sup- 
port for the arts. 

But do the results really match the 
ambition? Judging by New Sussex 
Opera's production of Gottfried von 
Einem's Donums Tod (Dan ton’s Death), 
which was unveiled at The Dome on 
Wednesday, the festival is moving in 
the right direction, but has not yet 
learned to match its repertoire to its 
limited resources. 

The biggest improvement on previ- 
ous years is the engagement of a 
full-time orchestra. Never mind that it 
comes from across the Channel; the 
Symphony Orchestra of Flanders may 
not be a world-renowned ensemble, but 
it is streets ahead of the pick-up 
orchestras NSO used to use. and .its 
incisive playing was the single most 
rewarding constituent of the produc- 
tion. If it is prepared to come for just 
two performances, at a more competi- 
tive price than British orchestras, 
who’s complaining? 

The polish in the pit only serves to 
highlight other weaknesses which the 
festival must now address. Given its 
circular shape. The Dome is never 
going to be a prime venue for opera: 
there is no proscenium, but the present 
lay-out rules out performing “in the 
round". It would help to have a proper 
pit and some basic stage machinery, 
and with luck, the lottery will see to 
that A decision is expected in October. 

A less intractable problem is the cho- 
rus. If you insist on mounting a chorus 
opera like Dcntons Tod , you cannot 


pull it off with a small group of ama- 
teurs. Having introduced a full-time 
orchestra, the logical step forward is to 
engage a professional chorus. 

Which brings us to the question of 
repertoire: the festival is making the 
wrong choices. Commendable it may be 
to stage UK premieres, but Tchaikov- 
sky’s The Enchantress last year proved 
beyond NSO’s resources. And Dantons 
Tod is simply not strong enough to go 
out on a limb for. If the festival wants 
to cut a profile, why not stage Berthold 
Goldschmidt's Beatrice Cend, a work 
crying out for its UK stage premiere? It 
has an English libretto and is well 
within NSO’s reach. What about Korn- 
gold's Das Wimder der Heliane. Buson- 
i’s Turandot, Martina's The Miracle of 
Our Lady or Mifieha Spoliansky’s Wei- 
m ax-era cabaret opera Send for Mr 
Plim ? All have been successfully 
staged across the Channel, but have 
yet to be heard in the UK. 

A t first glance. Von Einem’s 
potboiler about the French 
Revolution looks attractive. It 
is short, wastes no time in 
reaching a series of startling climaxes, 
and makes none of the demands on tbe 
listener that tend to be associated with 
“modern" music. The atmosphere 
swings onpredictably between violence 
and uneasy calm . culminating in a trial 
scene of undeniable excitement All 
this is achieved with a string of pre- 
cisely calculated effects. 

Having seen two different stagings, 
however, I have yet to be convinced. 
The score is little more than well- 
crafted pastiche, and the principal 
characters remain skeletons. Half a 
century after its Salzburg premiere, it 
is hard to understand how Dantons 
Tod won its reputation. 

Contrary to what the Brighton pro- 
gramme claimed, Dantons Tod is not a 
staple of the contemporary German 
repertoire: it is too old-fashioned for all 
but the most reactionary companies. It 
is equally mistaken to draw parallels 
with Peter Grimes, written about the 
same time. Grimes has a real protago- 
nist, an individual voice. The same can- 
not be said of Dantons Tod. 

Nevertheless, NSO’s production team 
- director-designer John Lloyd Davies 
and conductor David Angus - made a 
much more polished job of Dantons 
Tod than they did of The Enchantress. 


Yes. the orchestra helped, but Angus 
exploited all tbe dramatic potential 
from Van Einem's nervous ostinatos 
and inexorable marches. And there was 
no shortage of ideas in Lloyd Davies's 
staging: a pendulum to suggest the 
march of fete, a doorway shaped like a 
guillo tine , an imaginative use of light- 
ing, a geometrically arranged set 
His use of The Dome's sprawling 


stage was less fortuitous. It was a mis- 
take to place Robespierre so far 
upstage - Wills Morgan's vague char- 
acterisation did not help - and too 
much of Amanda Holden's English 
translation was lost There was little 
sense of revolutionary claustrophobia: 
this is an opera where the chorus must 
have a personality of its own. Andrew 
Slater had the vocal heft for Danton, 


but failed to communicate his moral 
strength. Alison Roddy's Lucille made 
the most of her two big scenes, and 
Alan Oke's handsomely declaimed Des- 
moulins was most convincing of all. 


Dantons Tod, sponsored by Seeboard 
pic and Goldwell, is repeated tonight. 
The Brighton festival continues till 
May 23 (01273 706771). 


Dance 
at sea 
founders 

T he Rambert company was 
Invited to open the Brighton 
Festival’s dance-jollifications 
with a newly commissioned 
work from the Swedish choreographer 
Per Jonsson. And there it was on 
Wednesday night on the stage of the 
Theatre Royal - a beetle-browed and - 
anxious tease. Two years ago Jonsson 
made his first piece for Rambert, Jupi- 
ter is Crying. This latest creation is 
labelled Port for Angels, and comes 
with the following note: "When the 
strange journey through irrational 
inner winds was completed, a port 
whispered in wonder." Perhaps it 
makes sense in Swedish. Certainly, 
when the choreography’s strange jour- 
ney was completed, this observer whis- 
pered in despair and anger - like a 
Pari « lan character caught on the hop, 
whose response is an agonised: “O. . 
rage! O d&espotr!" ■. ::± ; 

The dance-action seems to take place • 
in some sci-fi future. We are. certainly. ■ 
on board the Starship Pretentiousness. 

In steerage. A dull polythene s t ructu r e 
hangs aloft. The lighting is gloomy. 
Tbe 14 passengers are indeterminately 
male and female in unisex uniforms of . 
black top and trousers and ugly shoes. 
The trip is not proving a happy one. 
Activity ranges between frenzy and 
somnolence, between hip-bop and noli 
me tangere. with the odd burst of "Fol- 
low my leader”. Expressions are 
unvaryingly blank, though no blanker 
than Jonsson's grim idea of what con- 
stitutes choreography. The accompani- 
ment is by Lars Akeriund, and com- 
prises clangour of bells and gongs plus 
the confirmation that inter-galactic 
drive is a noisy bore. 

A portly and less-than-young figure . 
made occasional irruptions (Merce 
Cunningham fashion) over the stage. I 
hoped he might be an engineer (he, 
madcap individualist, had opted for a 
brown outfit) come to fix the plumb- 
ing. Not so. It was Per Jonsson who, 
during the curtain calls, presented his 
cast with a small tree in a pot. Useful, 
no doubt, to place on the grave of their 
ambitions to appear in a worthwhile, 
dance-piece. The rest of Rambert's pro- 
gramme comprised Moonshine and 
Stream, but I do not feel that we need, 
any of ns, bother our little heads about 
them further. 

Clement Crisp 

The Rambert Dance visit is sponsored . 
by International Factors Ltd. 


T o see one superficial 
production of Wilde 
in a given week 
may be excused; to 
see two feels like hopeless- 
ness. Coming hard on the 
heels of the Chichester open- 
ing of an unexceptional 
Lady Windermere ‘s Fan, 
Paul Kerryson’s Leicester 
presentation of A Woman of 
No Importance induced just 
such a feeling in me. 

Like Richard Cottrell in 
Chichester, Kerryson is con- 
cerned with how his produc- 
tion looks and sounds rather 
than what it says or Feels; 
but where Cottrell at least 
settled for the drawing-room 
comedy, the seriousness 
which encroaches upon A 
Woman of No Importance 
eventually deprives Kerry- 
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Theatre 

Wilde with 
a cool 
veneer 

son even of this resort He 
opts instead for cold, brittle 
poise throughout. When 
Lady Hunstanton and her 
female guests, each dressed 
in a white gown, trade witti- 
cisms In act two, the impres- 
sion is of a confluence of gla- 
ciers at play. Even the 
confrontation which cli- 
maxes the first half between 
Shirley Stelfox's Mrs 
Arbuthnot and Richard Wil- 
lis as Lard Illingworth, the 
secret father of her son, is 
dominated by control and 
proprietary rather than 
charged emotions; young 
Gerald Arbuthnot's later 
lunge at Illingworth, which 
causes his mother to blurt 
out the truth about his par- 
entage, is pitifully stilted 
and quite passionless. 

Actress and impressionist 
Janet Brown Is not so much 
playing Lady Hunstanton as 
wearing her ladyship's cos- 
tumes and “doing a blend of 
personages”. The Queen 


seems to form the basis of 
her performance, with hints 
of Margaret Rutherford and 
Wendy Hiller (though, 
thankfully, a complete 
absence of her revered Mar- 
garet Thatcher). Despite 
their respective stints upon 
the moral soapbox, Fo Cul- 
len and Edmund Moriarty 
are little more than ciphers 
as young lovers Hester Wor- 
sley and Gerald - even Cul- 
len's American accent is an 
all-purpose regional drawL 
Paul Farnsworth's design 
is similarly cavernous, 
topped off with meaningless 
and even incomprehensible 
touches: it is all very well to 
surmount one of the huge, 
mirrored double doors with 
a gilt figure of a reclining 
Wide, but why fly in what 
appears to be a 12-foot por- 
trait of the author in a sum- 
mer frock? Wilde revelled, of 
course, in glittering surfaces, 
but never neglected what lay 
beneath them; Kerryson’s 
production, all cool veneer, 
locks up the play's deeper 
content, leaving us with 
little but hollow theatrical 
ritual 

Ian Shuttleworth 


At Haymarket Theatre, 
Leicester, until May 24 (0116 
253 9797). 


I t is a truth universally 
acknowledged in the 
mass media that a sub- 
ject is only as good as 
its presenter. Thus I long 
ago lost interest in psychia- 
try, an early passion, when I 
came to associate it with the 
oleaginous tones of Anthony 
Clare. History forfeited its 
charms in David Starkey's 
pompous burble. 

Radio 2. less steady in its 
pursuit of excellence than 
Radio 4, recently illustrated 
the presenter's importance. 
Compared with Four's tight 
schedules and fact-filled for- 
mats, Two's programmes are 
flabby, padded out with 
matey asides, anecdotes, 
sometimes irrelevant music 
snippets. If I Had a Talking 
Picture should have been fas- 
cinating: a study of Holly- 
wood’s early sound movies. 
It produced the splendid 
Constance Cummings, hap- 
pily still gracing the stage of 
her adopted London, recall- 
ing co-stardom with Harold 
Lloyd or George Raft (in 
Night After Night one Mae 
West took fourth billing: “I 
don't think she was the 
greatest actress in the world 
but she was positive . . 

But the programme's ten- 
dency to ramble was com- 
pounded by the presentation 
of Brian Conley, of the 


Radio/Martin Hoyle 

The delicate art 
of presentation 


Arthur Smith school of oaf- 
as-savant or witty yob. 

The difference a good pre- 
senter could make was dem- 
onstrated by the Bank holi- 
day memories of Mods 
versus Rockers. Bob Harris, 
both authoritative and unob- 
trusive, evoked those seaside 
battles between pretty, back- 
combed youths, deceptively 
wimpish with handbags and 
vespas, and the leather-jack- 
eted hikers; rhythm and 
blues versus rock. In archive 
interviews from the time the 
mods sounded staggeringly 
articulate compared with 
today's yoof. “They seem to 
class themselves as superior 
beings," exclaimed one 
haughtily of his adversaries. 
But then mods often held 
down good jobs so they 
could afford the month’s 
fashion in lapels, not to men- 
tion getting “pilled out". The 
Who, Bowie. Small Faces . . . 
Readers, for one who timidly 


donned mod gear to his par- 
ents’ disgust, the programme 
was vividly evocative, per- 
haps not of fights on Clac- 
ton's sea-front but certainly 
of tantrums in Bath coffee- 
bars. 

I nterviewers, like pre- 
senters, can tinge their 
interviewee with their 
own boringness or 
make you sympathise with 
the subject. Doris Leasing 
deserved better than the list- 
less Caryl Phillips in the 
first of Radio 3’s Extrava- 
gant Strangers. He had n6 
plan or overall shape in 
mind as he questioned her 
about her life (Persia, 
Southern Rhodesia, post-war 
London). “What you’ve left 
out is the second world 
war," she exclaimed a trifle 
tartly at one point Best pre- 
senter of the week: Dr Judy 
Collins of the Tate gallery in 
Radio 3's The Modem Moral- 


ist. Hogarth ag ain, the scath- 
ing satirist whose anger 
comes from h umanit y 

Something of the sort 
could be detected in Thurs- 
day’s afternoon play by 
Mark Rlblln, Body Politic. 
This was excellent when 
dealing with handicapped 
young Sydney's straggles 
with the basics - being 
bathed, “being toileted" and, 
of course sex - demands 
answered by a cheerful pros- 
titute. The nuts and bolts 
first of institutionalised life, 
then independence, benefits 
and social workers, had the 
absorbing grit of -truth. Only 
an affair with an improbably 
nubile carer with Freudian 
hang-ups rang a trifle soapy.. 
But this was a heartening 
play, notably well acted by 
Richard Pearce as the irre- 
pressible Sydney. 

Social workers figured in 
documentaries too. Adopting 
Natalie was the absorbing 


— — . rxuvui- 

dian, as she and her (white) 
husband Chris adopted a 
baby of Anglo-Jamaican par- 
entage. Sally sounded sensi- 
ble and her white English 
foster-mother was sweet, 
though it was chilling to 
learn that in the 1960s real 
racism was found less in 
respectable white Buxton 
than in multi -racial areas. 
Chilling too to realise that 
these mixed adoptions are 
now frowned on. And the 
social worker? When hus- 
band Chris, oily from work- 
ing under a car, apologised 
for being black, be was told 
“you can't be black - you 
can be filthy". The social 
worker held up the adoption 
by delaying the relevant 
forms. No wonder Sally' 
sounded mutinous as she 
mused on political correct-, 
ness. Admitting that her 
own mixed . adoption would 
be disapproved of .today as 
denying her black heritage, 
she bravely concluded that 
“there are worse thing * to 
have been dented than black 
culture.” She echoes Brecht 
in The Caucasian Chalk dor-, 
de: things, and people belong 
to these who love and nnr - 
ture them. Social workers! 
don’t, perhaps surprisingly, 

read Brecht - . . 
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Sporting Profile 

A cut above 
the mediocrity 
consistency 

On : toui in South Africa and back in the England 
team, the unpredictable Jeremy Guscott is intent 
oii seeing off his competitors, says Huw Richards 




here Is nothing 
quite hKe going 
missing for a 
while and have 
tiie fans saying 
“if only he bad been 
playing”, to boost a 
sportsman's reputation. Still 
better if you can then return 
and prove their valuation 
correct. ■ 

This lias rarely been done 
more effectively, or 
pointedly, than Jeremy 
Guscott's return to the 

England team in their final 
European Five Nations 
match at Cardiff a few 
weeks ago. England, 
pursuing their first hat-trick 
of Triple Crowns, had only a 
precarious 6-3 lead at 
half-time. Right-wing Jon 
Sleightholme left the field 
injured during the interval 
to be replaced by Guscott, a 
dubmate with Bath. 

Guscott admits that he 
dislikes playing on the wing; 
preferring the greater 
involvement offered by his 
normal position of centre. 
But whatever his view, be 
enjoyed the second half 
much more than the 
Welshmen deputed to stop 
him. Within four minutes, 
deploying his characteristic 
s tutte r in stride followed by 
sharp, apparently effortless 
change of pace, he made a 
clean break halted only by a 
desperate ankle-tap from 
veteran Jonathan Davies. 
Five minntow after that he 
swerved past full-back 
Wayne Proctor to send Tim 
Stimpson over. ‘ •- ••• 

And 12 minutes from ^ 
came the real masterpiece, 
an angled crassfield rim past 
a succession offremnsed . 
would-be tacklerstocreatea 
score for Richard IBS.' . 

There were other reasons 
for England's eventual 
victory. Outside-half Mike 
Catt at last looked an 
international player. 
Dominant forwards sapped 
Welsh strength and morale; 
But the decisive moment 
was Guscott’s arrival, 
confronting the previously 
effective Welsh defence with 
■anniAthing they COllldn't 

handle. 

England's relief at 
retrieving something from a 
season derailed by France's 
remarkable victory at 


Twickenham two weeks 
earlier was matched only by 
Guscott’s at getting a 
chance to remind the British 
Lions selectors of his 
talents. 

*1 knew I had a chance, 
because I had been picked 
for the preliminary 
squad. I knew I was playing 
as well as ever for Bath. But 
not being in the En gland 
side meant there was a 
chance of missing the Lions 
tour." 

Superb natural 
athleticism and an ins tinct 
for the attacking 
opportunity mean that 
Guscott, 31. and with 48 
England caps, makes rugby 
look enviably easy. But the 

With Guscott, 
as Wales 
were 

reminded, 
you can 
never be sure 

downside of making things 
look easy is that some 
observers may conclude that 
yon don't care. But 
appearances can be 
deceptive, particularly when 
it comes to Lions selection. 

While it has been argued 
that professionalism will 
make Lions tours obsolete, 
the near-veteran with 
nothing to prove says: “I 
have won cups and ■ 

' championships with Bath, 
caps and Grand Slams with 
England and played in a 
World Cup finaL But there’s 
still no greater honour than 
playing for the Lions. That 
is where all the legends of 
British rugby have 
completed their 
reputations." 

The amazing thing is that 
there should ever have been 
doubt about Guscott, who 
went on the 1969 (Australia) 
and 1993 (New Zealand) 

Lions tours, completing a 
personal triple when the 
team leaves next week for 
South Africa. 

As rugby becomes more ' 
fully professional its 
vocabulary and values 
approximate more closely to 


other sports, with talk of 
game plans, playing 
percentages, discipline, 
consistency and 
commitment. But as 
Somerset Maugham noted: 
“Only mediocrity is always 
at its best" 

There is still nothing more 
dangerous or exciting than 
the player with a capacity 
for the unexpected. The man 
who can change pace or 
direction suddenly and spot 
space where none appears to 
exist threatens the most 
disciplined defensive line. 
Guscott's unpredictable 
genius has complemented 
England’s array of strong, 
straight runners. Stopping 
Carling or Underwood was 
never easy, but at least 
opponents had some idea 
what they were going to do. 

With Guscott, as Wales 
were reminded, you ran 
never be sure. Not that he 
lacks more routine qualities 
- more than one opponent 
has been vigorously 
disabused of the thecay that 
a man who h«s worked as a 
male model must he a soft 
touch in defence. Even 
before he was left out this 
season - as En gland coach 
Jack Rowell paired 
straight-r unning like with 
like at centre in Will Carling 
and new skipper Phil de 
Gian ville - Guscott scarcely 
concealed his view that 
those talents have 
sometimes been underused. 

" I felt that we didn’t make 
the best of the talent in the 
Bn gfand back line in the 
early I990S and the Linns 
tours were pretty 
forward-oriented as well," 
he says. This does not mean 
that he would have been 
happier playing for Scotland 
or Wales who. in the last 
couple of years at least, 
might have offered him 
mare scope: “No chance. I 
like winning too much." But 
it does mean that his 
tolerance of a subsidiary 
role, watching 
outside-halves kick runnable 
possession to touch, has 
diminished. 

“hi the past, I could accept 
that might at times be the 
way we had to do things, 
but now I want to play it my 
way." 

This is not self-indulgence 
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or misplaced idealism, but 
simple recognition that the 
pragmatic, percentage 
option is not always the 
most conservative or 
forward-oriented. 

“In New Zealand, in 1993, 
the forwards did so well in 
the Second Test that it was 
decided to play the same 
way in the deciding game 
the following week. But in 


the week in between the AD 
Blacks analysed what we 
were doing to the line-out. 
worked out how to stop us 
and beat us with something 
to spare.” 

Similar considerations 
will apply to South Africa: 
“The Springboks are very 
strong up front and very 
direct They do the basics 
very well without much 


elaboration. It isn't 

spectacular, but it works 
very wdL If we just try to 
play them at their own 
game, without doing 
anything different, they 
will be extremely hard to 
beat" 

He is relaxed about the 
fact that his colour will 
make him somewhat 
conspicuous in a Test series 


in post-apartheid South 
Africa- Of far greater 
concern is the knowledge 
that he and other creative 
Lions backs - in particular, 
prospective Test outside-half 
Gregor Townsend - will all 
have to stand out for their 
ability to surprise and 
deceive the Springboks if 
the Lions are to prosper. 

Determined to see off 


formidable competition for a 
Test place at centre, he 
insists; ‘Td play in the 
second row If I was asked 
to.” 

Some would say that is 
hardly more unlikely than a 
Lions victory. Guscott’s 
capacity for surprise 
provides one of the best 
chances of proving them 
wrong. 
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Cricket / Christopher McCooey 

Weapon of war on the pitch 


A handmade English 
cricket is an object 
of great beauty. It sits 
snugly in the palm of 
the hand, as perfectly round as 
man’s eye can make it 
Tbe feux gold stamp “Made In 
England" stands out boldly, the 
red leather shines brightly with 
buckfat find shellac, the six rows 
of 80 farad stitches around the 
ball’s equator neatly crafted to 
make the seam slightly proud. 
When the opening fast bowler to 
the up-coming Ashes series picks 
up the hafi, the battle is joined. 

The bowler, will run in and 
amd the ball towards the bats- 
man at more than 90mph- During 
the ttmp the ball travels the 20 
yards between protagonists, the 
batsman lias to make up his 
wtod how to play it Fast bowlers 
mn make the ball do t hings : 
“swing" where the ball swerves 
in towards the batsman or away 
from Ms bat; “seam” where the 
ball pitches on the seam and it 
darts left ! or right from the 
bounce. 

Last summer, the Pakistani 


quick bowlers Wasim Akram and 
Waqar Younis had great success 
with “reverse swing 5 ', a bowling 
technique that was largely devel- 
oped to the southern hemisphere 
where the pitches are generally 
harder. By definition cricket halls 
are hit hard and balls deteriorate 
quickly during the normal course 
of a rnatrh - the seam is flat- 
tened, the shine goes, adding 
greatly to the interest 

The Pakistani bowlers worked 
hard to allow one side of the ball 
to get scruffy and for the other 
side to remain shiny (to do this 
cricketers are allowed to use 
sweat, but not artificial sub- 
stances, to work into the shiny 
side and then polish it on their 

trousers). Ifois rough-and-smooth 

ball allows a talented bowls- to 
swing the ball in the opposite 
direction of the arm’s natural 
arc. 

Gamesmanship comes into play 
here. The bowler can complain 
that the ball has gone out of 
shape (especially if be is not tak- 
ing wickets) »nd at the umpires 
discretion it can be changed for 


one that is of similar condition 
(such as the same amount of 
overs old). It is easier to manipu- 
late a secondhand ball than one 
that has been used from new. 
During one Test match last year, 
the t»n was changed six times. 
The manufacturer took all of the 
original HaTls hank to their labo- 
ratory awd checked them - none 
was found to be defective. 

There are only two British 
companies left that make balls 
for the first class game, both in 
Kenti Alfred Reader and Com- 
pany of Teston and British 
Cricket Balls of Beltring. Both 
mflkA balls to British Standards 
Institute specification number 
5993. lb all intents and purposes 
they are the same: four quarters 
of tanned cowhide around a core 
of worsted rubber and cork held 
together by nine-stranded 
threads of interlocking stitching. 

But because they are individu- 
ally crafted - each ball takes 
about 3% hours - in reality no 
one ball is exactly the same as 
another. And the bowlers in the 
first class game seem to think 


they can teD the difference. Most 
counties allow their bowlers to 
go to the factories and choose the 
ones they will do battle with for 
the coming season. 

They convince themselves that 
a darker ball (one that has taken 
more dye) swings later, that a 
smaller ball is more comfortable 
to hold CBS5993 allows the cir- 
cumference to range from 224mm 
to 329mm. and weigh between 
15Gg and 163g) and that a prouder 
seam provides more movement 
for a seam bowler and more grip 
for a spinner. 

The rivalry between the two 
companies is keen. Both, in 
recent years, have struggled to 
keep making first class balls 
because of the lack of profitabil- 
ity - 75 per cent of the costs 
Involved are labour. Both make 
other balls (for chib and school 
cricket) and send them in kit 
form to be made up in India and 
Pakistan, and these are cheaper. 

Graham Brown, sales manager 
at Reader, says: “The most popu- 
lar ball in English dub cricket is 
the Sovereign which i$ mad e by 


us. It is a 100 per cent English 
ball stitched to Pakistan with a 
trade price of £16.75 plus VAT." 
Dilip Jojodia, the manag in g direc- 
tor of BCB, explains the differ- 
ence. “Our Test and County ball 
sells for £41 plus VAT and we 
make about 250 dozen a year. We 
make the ball for the kudos, for 
the love of the game. We feel it is 
worthwhile to preserve the prod- 
uct as it sets the standard and 
you get a better game of cricket 
from a wen-made bafi." 

The England and Wales Cricket 
Board believes it is good for the 
game to have a choice and 
encourages the county sides to 
order balls from both makers. 
The ECB does not want one or 
the other (or both) going out of 
business. Last year Dukes balls 
(made by BCB) were used in the 
Test series against India and 
Reader balls were used against 
Pakistan (England wanted Dukes 
but the visitors wanted the 
Reader ball so it was decided on 
the toss of a coin)- This year, for 
the first time, the touring side 
will not be offered a choice of 



Alhndaaftad but not one balls the same cM»ph>uccny 


Dukes or Reader - the English England tours abroad - the host 
management will decide before country tells England what make 
the series begins which make of of balls will be used, 
bafi will be used throughout The Australians might feel 
It is hoped this wifi reduce the more at home with a Kookaburra 
likelihood of unseemly wrangling (Made in Australia) - but it will 
as happened last year and is in be a Kent ball with which they 
line with what happens when wifi do battle with England. 
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Children's Fashion 


Kids grab their 


sartorial rights 


Belinda Morris on why parents are forking out for big-name labels 


ow times have 
changed. 
When I was 10 
I yearned for 
jeans. I didn't 
care where they came from 
or how much they cost, as 
long as they were faded blue 
denim with a decent flare. 
My mother, however, was 
unrelenting in her condem- 
nation of “unflattering, 
scruffy boys' clothes" and I 
spent the next three years in 
home-made smart slacks 
with elasticated waists. 

I whinged, wept and 
sulked, but my mother 
remained resolute in the lace 
of pre-teen angst. My grand- 
mother finally took pity and 
bought me burgundy cords - 
a compromise of sorts. 

Children today, though, 
have sartorial rights. From 
as young as six they make 


demands so specific that 
their stunned parents reach 
zombie-like deep into their 
pockets, without question, 
powerless to resist It is not 
just jeans that they want 
but Calvin Klein jeans; not 
any old trainers but Nike 
Air-Max; a polo shirt by 
Ralph Lauren; sweat pants 
by Donna Karan; T-shirts by 
Moschino and those towel- 
ling tops with a plastic bug 
by Paul Smith. 

What children have now is 
choice. In the past two or 
three years, a growing num- 
ber of the fashion industry’s 
leading players have intro- 
duced junior collections to a 
market increasingly greedy 
for designer labels. And 
what many would consider 
outrageous sums of money 
are changing hands for 
clothes that will be grown 
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out of before the trend for 
3in platform plimsolls has 
become passS. 

So, given that Marks and 
Spencer and BhS in the UK 
sell perfectly nice clothes for 
children and that it's hard to 
better Gap for accessible 
street appeal, how wide- 
spread is the designer kid- 
swear phenomenon? 

Beside the big boys like 
M&S, Next and Adams, 
designer children’s wear is 
small fry. Calvin Klein and 
Ralph Lauren do not merit a 
mention in Verdict’s recent 
report on children’s wear 
retailers. But while the retail 
consultancy predicts a bad 
year for children's wear in 
general (thanks to the 
growth of branded sports- 
wear, traditional children's 
wear grew by just 0.3 per 
cent last year), the indepen- 
dent retailers and depart- 
ment stores offering the 
most sought alter labels can- 
not seD their designer Jeans 
and T-shirts fast enough 

Six months ago. Wade 
Smith of Liverpool opened 
its second designer chil- 
dren's wear store, this time 
in Sheffield. Joint managing 
director Robert Wade-Smith 
pulled no punches theu in 
his hopes for the future. ‘If 
things turn out to be lacklus- 
tre with Wade Smith JNR in 
Sheffield, then that’s the end 
of our plans,” he said. 

It's a different story today. 
“We're feeling pretty good - 
we’ve just finished a new 
building in Paradise Street, 
Liverpool, to be the new JNR 
mini-department store, 
which will triple our floor 
space to 7,000 sq ft, and are 
now negotiating cm a store 
in another key northern city. 
We’re being bullish about 
the future of branded chil- 
dren's wear and are looking 
for a few more large sites.” 

The key to Wade Smith's 
success lies in a judicious 
mix of merchandise that 
relies on big names. “The 
credible sportswear brands, 
like Nike and Adidas, which 
account for half of the busi- 
ness. pay the rent,” he said, 
“and the designers provide 
the driving force.” 

Merchandise director 
Chris Lee said the names to 
stock should be the same as 
those for adults. “Children 
are small people and they 
want the same labels - Paid 
Smith, Calvin Klein, 
Armani, Ted Baker. They 
don't want clothes for confir- 
mations, no dicky bows. The 
stuff that sells the best is 
Sporty, casual and bright" 

Julie King, owner of 
Metropolis in Manchester, 
agrees. “Donna Karan is hot 
because it’s sportswear but 
also because of the incredi- 
ble hype - mothers and chil- 
dren alike recognise the 
label. For the same reason, 
dads will buy Paul Smith.” 


Familiarity is the big sell- 
ing point. Adults have 
become accustomed to a cer- 
tain level of quality and cre- 
ativity and want the same 
far their offspring. “I go to 
work so that my children 
can look nice,” says Karen 
Marks of Welwyn in Kent, 
whose teenage boys have 
been dressed in labels since 
they were babies. 

“I like clothes with a mix 
of style, quality and a good 
fabric and they usually carry 
a designer label. Anything 
mass market doesn’t appeal. 

“I don’t feel I have to jus- 
tify cost, even when going 
through finanriai problems, 
because in a £200 outfit they 
looked a million dollars. The 
clothes wore and washed 
well and were still in a fit 
state to be passed on to 
friends' children." 

All that style nurturing is 
paying off as her sons are 
developing their own tastes, 
which are staying firmly on 
the Individual but extrovert. 


A ndrea Pearce, chil- 
dren’s wear buyer 
at Selfridges, is 
mildly affronted at 
the notion that she is 
involved in an immorally 
lucrative business. Tm not 
a priest - Tm just supplying 
the market with what it 
wants,” she says. 

“1 speak to many parents, 
and they tell me that they 
want to pay a little more for 
something that will be better 
quality, have a longer life 
and won't be seen on every- 
one else at the next birthday 
party." 

The quality of the clothes 
is important to retailers 
faced with justifying costs. 
Pearce said: “The work that 
goes into a child’s garment 
is the same as that for an 
adult, the extra fabric adds 
comparatively little. And 
there are still the duties to 
be paid when bringing in 
labels from abroad,” 

Also, “there is a level of 
acceptability above which I 
have to work. When buying 
a T-shirt I check for two-way 
stretch, no-shrink, no expan- 
sion or shifting seams on 
washing and no colour fade 
and I pay extra for a 
designer name. I would 
expect a £1.99 T-shirt to last 
one or two washes.” 

But even though the mar- 
ket seems almost too confi 
dent, retailers are not buy' 
mg names for the sake of it. 
King has dropped Ralph Lau 
ren (“because it's limited 
too basic and everywhere"), 
while Maureen Butterworth 
of Tiddlywinks in London, 
eschews Versace because of 
what she says is poor quality 
and too high prices. ’Hie bot- 
tom line, she says, is value 
for money, which should not 
be read a s another way of 
saying cheap. 


From top left 

□ Hen White stretch 
cotton V-neck T-shirt, 
£24.99, cropped cotton 
sweat shirt, tied arowid 
waist, £47.99, and cotton 
leggings, £37.99, all by 
DKNY from Selfridges; 
Wade Smith JNR, Liverpool 
and Charlie Bratz, 
Birmingham. (DKNY: 
0171-489 8089.) Boots by 
Dr Martens from The Dept 
Store, Kings Street, 

London WC2 (01933- 
419863). 

□ Him: Black nylon jacket 
with white sleeves, red 


trim and jersey fining, 
£8939, and denim fatigue 
bermuda shorts, £5239, 
both by DKNY from 
Selfridges. Printed logo 
T-shirt, £1935, by Calvin 
Klein from Hatreds, 

London SW1 (0171-730 
1234). Euro-Hiker 
boots by Umberiand 
(01784-496000). 

□ Her: Black nylon zip-up 
pinafore dress, £8939, by 
Moschino at Selfridges, 
and Metropolis, 
Manchester. Cotton T-shirt 
with flared cuffs, £7435, 


by Moschino at Harrods. 
Bed leather boots, £39.99, 
by Dr Martens 

□ Him: Marled cotton 
sweatshirt with checked 
hem, £4330, and grey/blue 
checked cotton drawstring 
baggy trousers, £69, by 
Turke Dunghe from Oility, 
Sloane Street, London 
SW1 (0171-823 2508). 
Cotton hat, £1030, by 
KangcH. Umberiand boots. 

□ Hen Blue/red/orange 
checked bodice dress with 
floral patchwork skirt, £79; 
blue cotton cardigan with 


fairisle border, £97, blue 
floral leather boots, £82, 
and blue patterned socks, 
£10, afi by OiRly. Towelling 
lido hat, £2230, by KangoL 

Bottom left 

□ Red cotton windcheater 
with navy trim, £102, and 
red cotton polo shirt with 
white collar, £44, both by 
Polo Ralph Lauren from 
SeHridges; Kids at 
Scotney, Leicester, and 
Kids Cavern, Liverpool 
(0171-647 6500). Easy fit 
jeans, £4439, by Calvin 
Klein from Selfridges; 

Wade Smith JNR, 

Liverpool, and Cruise, 
Glasgow. (Calvin Klein: 
0171-259 6011.) Boots, £85, 
by Timberland. 

□ Him: Btue/green 
checked cotton 
windcheater, £5939, by 
Paul Smith from SeHridges; 
Wade Smith JNR, 

Liverpool, and South’s by 
Scott, Chester. Blue 
towelling T-shirt with 
Plastic bug, £4435, by Paul 
Smith from Harrods. Lime 
green jeans, £6435, by 
Giorgio Armani Junior, from 
Harrods; Wade Smith JNR, 
Liverpool, and Tessuti, 
Chester (Giorgio Armank 
0171-808 8100). Green 
checked cap, £2230, by 
Kangol, from SeHridges 
(0171-487 4888). Leather 
Euro-Hiker boots, £55, by 
Timberland, 72 New Bond 
Street; London W1, and 
125 Long Acre, London 
WC2. (0345-669988). 

□ Hen Single-breasted 
viscose blend suit, £219, 
worn over white cotton 
short-sleeved sweater 
(part of twinset), £129, 
both by Simonetta at. 
Harrods. Leather sandals, 

£69, by OSfiy 
(as before). 

Pictures — ^ Michael 

Tummings 

Styling Belinda Morris 

Hair and make-up Sarto 

Allison at the Won < 

Models. Georgia and Bffiy 

Ramies 
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HOW TO SPEND IT 



If the 
shirt fits 


T hose who believe 
the only shirt in the 
world to wear is one 
from Jermyn Street 
in London need read no far- 
ther. But there are others 
who take a flightier attitude 
to the matter of clothing - 
they Hit to where the light 
seems brightest, they make 
little sorties between shirt- 
makers, testing the merits, 
ringing the changes. 

Given that the shirt 
(together with the tie) is one 
of the few areas of masculine 
dress where a degree of cre- 
ativity is allowed to flourish, 
the arrival of a French shirt- 
maker in the frenetically 
modish Bond Street is wor- 
thy of note. Whereas most 
purveyors of masculine 
dress are prone to cite 
ancient origins and an 
almost obsessive addiction 
to tradition as part of their 
great strength, Alain Figaret 
reminds ns perkily that he 
is. by Jermyn Street stan- 
dards, almost parvenu. 

In Paris, where Figaret 
first set up shop 20 odd years 
ago, his very newness must 

have marie him s eem like an 
insolent upstart to grand old 
shirtmakers such as 
Charvet He made his mark 
with a certain group of Pari- 
sian men, m anag in g- to Com- 
bine. much the way Tim 
Little is aiming to do with 
shoes, an aura of traditional 
quality updated to suit con- 
temporary man. His shirts 
and rj pg quickly became a 
cult product with the tren- 
dier sort of Frenchman and 
began to adorn the backs of 
such widely differing figures 
as Francois Mitterrand and 
Steven Spielberg. 

Part of the charm of the 
range is the wide variety of 


Wo the 3rd MWmnhim: Alan Racfakm consider* himself one of the few shoe-rakare to have set about providing the shoe for the future 


Why your shoes still matter 


Make no mistake, says Lucia van der Post, being well and truly shod is no mean feat 


T here used to be 
wonderfully 
secure and settled 
rules about shoes 
which pertained 
in all those parts of the 
Empire that took such 
things seriously. Peter York 
laid it all down clearly in his 
1980s classic. The Sloane 
Ranger Handbook. There 
were four golden rules that 
chaps had to bear in mind 
Shoes should be “all leather; 
black, brown or white; 
highly polished; and prefera- 
bly okT. Far, as if he needed 
to point it out; "Shoes are 
crucial. Whereas others take 
note of ties or lapels, Sloanes 
look first at shoes.” 

These days it is not just 
endangered Sloanes who 
look first to. the footwear - 
the fashion victim checks 
out the Blahmks, the Patrick 
Cozes and the Guccis, the 
kid on the block notes the 
nuances of the Nikas, the 
Adidasses and the Reeboks 
and we all know that wear- 
ing Doc Martens speaks as 
loudly as any amount of 
rhetoric. Make no mistake, 
shoes still matter. 

As many an expert has 
pointed out, in almost every 
area of fashion and clothing, 
there are many roles we can- 
play — most of us have for- 
mal fives, as well as family - 
and holiday ones we need ; 
shoes for sport, for func- 
tions, for formality and far 
ton. Then, though you may 
not yet have had; time to 
attrad to the matter, you 








New values: Tim UtUa felt the tradithaf man’s sine business needed updating 


will also need shoes for the 
third miifannimn. Alan Rad- 
don, a shoemaker who lives 
hermit-like on the Welsh 
coast making by hand just 
one or two pairs of shoes a 
week from the softest of 
leathers, considers himself 
one of the few shoe-makers 
to have set about providing 
foe shoe for foe future. 

“I consider my shoes uni- 
sex and uni-age,” he says 
and he is hoping his Shan- 
dals - a cross between a 
shoe and a mndal “which 
have Healing Qualifies and 
ere designed to correct the 
damage done to your feet by 
Ordinary Shoes” - are going 
to go down big with the new 
British government Already 
letters have been sent to 
Ann Clwyd and others of the 


&w Labour Intake. 

All this makes Raddon 
sund rather battier than be 
ftually is, for his shoes 
iem to have something to 
,ffer those whose approach 
life isn't too formal as 
Sell as to those who have 
j.Tiuble finding something 
.rally comfortable. 

■ The Shandaia, like all bis 
hoes, are maria fr om very 
aft leather and follow the 
orm of the foot They have a 
(traight inside edge, a broad 
ne-box and a low heel. Bad- 
ion claims they “release 
blocked energy, increase cir- 
culation and strengthen toes 
and feet". “Pointy-toed foot- 
wear.” his manifesto 
declares, “are the Patriar- 
chal Shackels [sic] of Women 
of the 2nd Millennium.” 


Anybody who has worn 
uncomfortable shoes, suf- 
fered from bunions or any 
other ills that feet are heir to 
will have no difficulty believ- 
ing that the right shoes can 
do all this , and more. It is 
perhaps no surprise that 
many clien ts are those with 
new-age inclinations - Tai 
Chi masters, refiexogolists, 
acupuncturists - but there is 
also a fan club that has 
never been able to find com- 
fortable shoes, as well as 
those who buy them because 
they think they are fun and 
comfortable. 

He Bees his shoes as highly 
fashionable and will do any 
design to order. For 
instance, he makes shoes out 
of denim or pin-stripe wool, 
he will cut round bunions or 


odd-length toes. He always 
has some styles, mostly his 
Shandals. in stock sizes and 
these cost between £79 and 
£179. Hand-made (even foe 
laces), to order, in any col- 
our, they cost between £200 
and £250 a pair. For further 
details or to order, ring Rad- 
don on 01545-570 904. 

At the other end of the 
spectrum - the more formal, 
working or traditional shoe, 
comes the newly launched 
venture of Tim Little. Once 
an account director at Lea- 
gas Delaney responsible for 
Adidas, be has always had a 
passion for traditional 
English shoes and used to 
“spend inordinate amounts 
of money on them”. But he 
felt that the traditional 
men's shoe business needed 


updating - he wanted to 
combine the same quality 
with a more contemporary' 
feel and to this end he 
started the Tim Little range. 

The shoes are made in 
Northampton, home of tradi- 
tional men’s footwear, they 
are bench-made (which 
means the techniques are 
fundamentally artisanal but 
some machine-work is 
involved), from fine French 
calf and eight different clas- 
sic shoes (from the Brogue 
and the Oxford to the Chel- 
sea boot and the chukkaj 
have been reworked and 
slightly updated. 

To those who love classic 
shoes, the changes will not 
seem vast - mostly they cen- 
tre on slight changes of the 
lasts and the toe-caps. The 
Whole Cut style, originally a 
military shoe, is the only 
shoe on the market whose 
upper is made from one 
piece of leather. With just 
one seam at the heel of the 
shoe, it is therefore not only 
very comfortable (no seams 
to rub) but also looks beauti- 
fully streamlined. Prices 
range from £175 to £190. 

Those who believe good 
shoes should be looked after 
should inspect the Tim Little 
shoe trees made from the 
same lasts as the shoes - £30 
- as well as the special pol- 
ish. The shoes went on the 
market just three weeks ago 
when the Tim Little shop 
opened at 560 King’s Road. 
London SW3 (tel; 0171-736 
1999). 


options on offer. There are 
600 different patterns to 
choose from - in either fin- 
est Sea Islan d cotton or linen 
- and though they have a 
generally traditional air. 
there are plenty of plains 
and quiet stripes and checks 
for those who want some- 
thing more subtle. 

There are six different col- 
lar styles, from the classic 
Jermyn Street to cut-away 
(for sporting the Windsor 
knot) to relatively long and 
pointed. There are nine sizes 
and always a choice of three 
sleeve lengths and either 
French cuffs or buttoned 
ones. Prices for the shirts 

range from £53 to £59 - not 
cheap but not as expensive 
as most Jermyn Street 
brands either (Turnbull & 
Asser's Sea Island cotton 
shirts start at £99). 

The range of ties is excel- 
lent and prices seem even 
better value - classic silks 
and wovens range from £34 
to £36 but aD are of high- 
quality heavy silk. Look out 
for pyjamas - when British- 
based, Hong Kong bom mer- 
chant banker Andy Wong, in 
an interview in the March 
issue of How to spend it 
magazine, said; “If I wear 
anything in bed, it's pyjamas 
from Alain Figaret. They 
come in amusing patterns 
and are the best" Figaret’s 
was besieged with orders 
from all over the world. 
Boxer shorts, scarves and 
cufflinks are alien on offer. 

For those accustomed to 
seeking out Figaret shirts in 
the Rue de la Paix boutique, 
foe good news is that he is 
also at 30 New Bond Street, 
London Wl, as welL 


L.v.d.P. 
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I t is hard for us to 
believe that our 18th 
century forebears con- 
sidered the top bat as 
outrageous an appendage as 
we did the punk rocker's 
mobican. But on a sunny 
January morning in 1797, 
the topper was first paraded 
to the fashionable world 
along the Strand and the 
reaction caused a riot 
The creator John Heather- 
ington, a late Georgian Lon- 
don haberdasher, expected 
to cause a sartorial stir but 
was unprepared for the mass 
hysteria that ensued. 
Women swooned, children 
--screamed, dogs howled and a 
wm«n boy even managed to 
break his arm in foe m 61 fee. 

. According to The St 
James's Gazette, the way- 
ward milliner was 
“arraigned before the Lord 
Mayor on a charge of breach 
of foe peace and inciting a 
riot far having appeared on 
the public highway wearing 
what he called a silk hat - a 
tail structure, having a 
shiny lustre calculated to 
frighten timid people”. 
Heatherington was ordered 
to pay bonds to the sum of 
£500. 

However, as is often the 
way with challenging style 
innovations, foe trend-set- 
ters of the time gradually 
became intrigued with this 
initially frightening acces- 
sory. It was. soon adopted by 
smart young men of the 
Regency Oust think of those 
Jane Austen heroes) and, by 
foe middle of the 19th cen- 
tury, was firmly es tablishe d 
as the nude bat sans pared 
This year, the top hat ceie- 


An occasion for top hat and tales 


John Mcrgan celebrates 200 years of a tall silk structure calculated to frighten timid folk 


brates its bicentenar. 
Almost as old as America, t 
to a fashion survivor oft 
most superior kind. 

It has remained larg>y 
unchanged far decades, sire 
fix' a few fashiona ble flucta- 
tions in height and gfch, 
and has achieved aln>st 
iconic status in the hat All 
of feme. 

Despite the increasedfes- 
uahsatfon of life (and bus 
dress) it is still worn k for- 
mal occasions such as '-scot 
(where it is required dsss in 
the Royal Enclosure); Jther 
royal, diplomatic aniCity 
events, the better clss of 
wedding, and the occsicmal 
grand funeral or memorial 
service. 

Mere unconvenfioally, it 
also recently put b a sur- 
prise bravura appeamce on 
the far from staid c-’walk of 
Paris designer jan-Paul 
Gaultier. 

But what is foeenduring 
attraction of thi curious 
piece of crania] aorament? 
“We wear the tP hat on 
^■moinna that miter, either 
Important rites opassageor 
gatherings that bve a larger 
social 8ignificace,“ says 
Avrll Hart assbsnt curator 
of textiles and mss a t the 
Victoria & Albt Museum. 
“It Is remafably fla tter - 

ing." 

■ pite senfimdt Is echoed 
by Janet Tapr of James 

Lock & Co, t> St James's 


---I—.-- 
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Top that: when the top hat first ap p ear ed, women swooned, chidren scr e a med end dogs howled 


hatters. “It really is the most 
elegant of sartorial cre- 
ations, with its shapely 
curves and distinguished 
character." One society 
woman, who wishes to 
remain anonymous, says: 
“Top bats are just bo sexy: 
they make the squittiest 
little man look tall and com- 


manding.” This is presum- 
ably why a one-time verti- 
cally challenged governor of 
Jamaica ordered his to be a 
full 2ft In height 
However, like other 
aspects of the classic male 
wardrobe, It is important to 
have the right top hat The 
ordinary varieties are made 


from polished rabbit fur. 
There are two basic styles: 
the town shell, which is 
black, and the rather appro- 
priately named drab shell, 
which is grey. These starter 
models pale into style insig- 
nificance when compared 
with their more august fore- 
bear the black silk hat 


This, due to its rarity and 
beauty, is the preferred 
choice of all top hat aficiona- 
dos. Always correct and 
incredibly smart, it was tra- 
ditionally made by creating 
a shape of gossamer calico 
stiffened with shellac and 
covering it with silk plush 
neatly sewn into place. 


The technology that made 
the plush, however, has been 
lost “The last silk top bats 
were made in the 1960s. 
when silk plush was still 
manufactured. Many of 
today’s silks are of same age 
and are passed down over 
the generations from father 
to son,” says Taylor. 

Men who are not endowed 
with an ancestral hat go to 
great lengths and consider- 
able prices (from £500) to 
find one. Horror stories of 
hats being stolen at Ascot 
are legion- “You can’t even 
put them down when you go 
for a pee,” said the once 
proud possessor of a particu- 
larly fine model by Scotts, 
the celebrated Edwardian 
maker, and whose crowning 
glory was snatched In the 
gents on Ladies Day. 

Both James Lock and Her- 
bert Johnston do an amazing 
trade in renovated hats and 
find it difficult to satisfy 
demand. “I have two lists: a 
waiting one for men desper- 
ate for the right hat, and a 
second for young men who 
are paying by monthly 
instalments for theirs,” says 
Richard Jaggs Fowler of Her- 
bert Johnston. 

“The quest is made all the 
more difficult because over 
the last 50 years the British 
head has, on average, in- 
creased by at least three- 
eighths of an inch in circum- 
ference. Consequently, 


larger sized hats are much 
sought after," says Taylor. 

It is a similar picture back 
at Herbert Johnston. “Men 
with big beads really suffer. 
I have only Been one 7% silk 
top hat in the last 10 years 
and have a very long waiting 
list for such a size. The last 
one I bad was sold by Dutch 
auction and went to the 
highest bidder for £1,600,” 
says Jaggs Fowler. 

And what should a pro- 
spective buyer look for when 
investing in such a hat? As 
with all antiques, condition 
is afi. “Make sure the silk is 
in good repair: it normally 
starts to wear at the top of 
the crown. Although we can 
do much to repair the rest 
(under the brim, foe lining 
etc), there is nothing that 
can replace worn silk," says 
Jaggs Fowler. 

Next, check there is a 
decent curl to the brim and 
rakish bell (curved side of 
foe hat): pre-war models are 
particularly strong In this 
area. Then have it properly 
fitted to your head. Some 
experts maintain that a cor- 
rect sitting top hat should 
always look slightly too 

small 

This, unless a comical 
result is required, should not 
be taken too literally. How- 
ever, it is true that there is 
nothing more ridiculous 
than a man whose hat hov- 
ers by his ears. 

Whether you wear it 
straight, car at a slight angle, 
is a matter of choice, but on 
no account, no matter how 
drunk the wearer, should it 
be sported on the back of the 
head. Happy raring. 


ANOTHER TINE, 

another FA«E, 

REVERSO Dtp. 







Faeger-leCoulti 


REVERSO 

Avant-Garde 

SINCE 1931 
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The best way to raise your game 


D eciding to visit golf 
school is not as 
simple as it may 
seem. It is one 
thing to concede 
that you would like to be better. 
Bat three solid days? That 
smacks of enthusiasm bordering 
on fanaticism, not just a mild 
desire for self-improvement 
The exercise is fraught with 
danger. Not only will friends har- 
bour impossibly high expecta- 
tions of how your game has 
improved, but what if it hasn't? 
There is nowhere to hide - sim- 
ply the crushing realisation that 
not even the best advice can 
make you into a decent player. 

Still, it seemed worth the risk. 
In spite of having played lots of 
golf and consulted various golf 
doctors, my game had been stub- 
bornly becalmed for more than a 
decade. Irritated at my inability 
to advance, but keen to do so, 
golf school seemed worth the 


. . . and lower your bank balance. In our three-page focus on golfing breaks, Phlip Gawith 
travelled to the US to improve his handicap, becalmed for more than a decade. Iiwasn’t cheap 
but was it worth it? Here he gives his own analysis of his intensive three-day nogramme 


gamble - a last chance to see 
whether I could ever be better 
than an erratic nine handicap. 

That was the background to 
attending a clinic in the US run 
by Golf Digest at the Sea Island 
club in Georgia. Of course, I did 
not have to go all the way to the 
US to improve my game. But it 
seemed clear that the best com- 
bination of tuition, facilities and 
weather would be found there. 

I plumped for Golf Digest as 
probably the best-known brand, 
and Sea Island Is its flagship. But 
there are alternatives - inter- 
ested readers can consult Peter- 
son’s Golf Schools and Resorts, 
by James Lane, for a comprehen- 
sive account of what is on offer. 

There is considerable variety in 


approach (Lane categorises the 
“show-me", “I -am -me” and 
“Rebuilder" approaches) and also 
in class size. The lower the 
pupilrteacher ratio, the more you 
pay. Golf Digest promises a maxi- 
mum three:one ratio. Z was part 
of a group of six, which received 
six hours of tuition a day from 
Jack Lum p kin , one of the most 
respected teaching professionals 
in the US. and sometime coach to 
Davis Love in. He also had a very 
able young assistan t. 

The group was of fairly mixed 
ability, with handicaps ranging 
from 9 to 36. But given that most 
of the tuition was provided on a 
one-to-one basis, any fear of 
teaching being dragged down to 
the lowest common denominator 


proved baseless. The course's 
basic aim is to equip all pupils 
with a decent understanding of 
the fundamentals. 

Most of our time - lessons ran 
for six hours each day - was 
spent on the range, with about 
half the effort devoted to the 
short game. There was also 
extensive use of video. At the end 
of the course each player is pres- 
ented with a customised video of 
the various parts of his game, 
accompanied by a voice-over pro- 
viding analysis and direction for 
future practice. A nice feature is 
that you are free in future to 
send videos of your swing to Golf 
Digest, which will provide 
updated analysis. 

Before the clinic we were asked 


to state what we hoped to 
achieve. Bravely, I said that I 
would like to reach a handicap of 
five or better, and/or to break 80 
more times than not out on the 
course. It would be nice to report 
tha t an overnight t ransf ormation 
has been effected, that I am con- 
sidering giving up my day job. 
Alas, golf is a more difficult game 
than that On the positive side, I 
have had my best round ever. 
But I have also played a lot of 
indifferent golf, with old fruits 
still much In evidence. 

None of this, of course, is to 
belittle the tuition, for which I 
have the highest praise. It is sim- 
ply a counsel of realism. There is 
a big gap between receiving good 
advice and putting it into prac- 


tice. ( ly you can hit the shots 
on the xiurse, and only you can 
do th practice necessary to 
unwin deep-seated fruits. 

Ultii ,tely, no golf teacher can 
do mo than show you how the 
game properly played. The 
trick o he better ones is to diag- 
nose f i Its quickly, and then to 
offer i elligible remedial pre- 
scriptic ; that are tailored to the 
Individ l player. 

Rega less of your starting 
point, ilf school should cer- 
tainly b p you lower your handi- 
cap - bi it will not happen with- 
out pictice, nor without 
setback! >n the way. If it were 
otherwis it would not be golf. 

A worJabout cost. The bettor 
golf schflls are not cheap. My 


course cost around $2,800, all in, 
for three days. Of this, about $800 
was for the pleasure of four 
nights’ accommodation and 
meals at The Cloister hotel, a lux- 
urious old southern resort hotel 

As for the tuition, it m i g h t be 
argued that that sum of money 
would buy yon three times as 
many lessons with your local pro. 
There are two responses: first, as 
with any brand, you are paying a 
premium for the quality which 
the name guarantees. Second, I 
have not seen any facility in the 
UK which offers a vaguely com- 
parable practice facility - not to 
mention 36 superb holes on your 
doorstep. 

If you have the money and the 
inclination, do not delay. 

■ Philip Gawith toas the guest of : 
The Cloister hotel. Sea Island. 
Georgia, tel 912-6385106, and Golf 
Digest Schools, 5520 Park Avenue, 
Trumbull, CT 06611, Tel: 
800-2436121. fax 203-3737088. 



Las Vegas 


Where anything 
is possible 


Stephen Roe join the swingers in fantasyiand 


A lush green fairway, 
avenues of pine 
trees, doves and 
sandpipers flying 
overhead - it was difficult to 
believe that I was playing 
golf in the middle of the 
Nevada desert. But this was 
Las Vegas, a fantasyiand 
where virtually everything 
is possible at a price. 

A 15-minute taxi ride from 
the notorious and glitzy 
Strip of bizarre hotels and 
casinos took me into a 
seedier part of town. I was 
dropped off at the plush new 
dub house of the Desert 
Pines Golf Club, a 6J300-yard, 
par-71 course which has 
been carved out of a piece of 
dusty wasteland previously 
inhabited by vagrants and 
drug pushers. 

It cost local golf aficionado 
Bill Walters $20m (£HL3mj to 
fulfil his dream of recreating 
the atmosphere of North 
Carolina's Pinehurst golf 
resort in the desert. 

He covered the 95-acre sate 
with 180m lb of topsoil and 
transplanted hundreds of 
mature pine trees, some as 
tall as 40ft. To make the 
trees feel at home in the 
desert he trucked in 45,000 
bales of thatched pine 
needles to spread over the 
out-of-play areas, and then 
built lakes and streams fed 
by artificial waterfalls. 

Spurning the plentiful 
supplies of local sand, he 
had the bunkers filled with 
white sand from Idaho and 
brought in cut stones from 
Utah to decorate the tee 
positions. 

As I prepared to hit 
another approach shot over 
water, willing my ball to bite 
on the green instead of 
kicking into an ornate 
waterfall, I had to keep 
reminding myself that 
.beyond the boundaries of 
this rich, green environment 
lay miles of barren 
scrubland. A deal with the 
local water recycling plant 
keeps the streams flowing. 

In a vain attempt to 
improve my lumpy swing, I 
decided to test out the 
adjoining two-tier. 
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pin placement. “Irou get it 


dose here, you sited be 
real proud,” be und. 

Back in the clubbuse, 
Walters was talkirj 
animatedly about 4 next 
project He wants tbuild a 
Scottish links couram the 
desert “I always lot 
playing at St Andreis and I 
plan to recreate it aaiosely 
as possible here witft the 
next two or three yes." 

Golf is becoming bi 
business in Las Vegakt 
still has a long way tdm 
before it can begin to bal 
Palm Springs or Scottiale, 
Arizona, but develope&are 
realising that many ofVe 
30m annual visitors tote 


world’s gambling capital 
might be persuaded to stay 
longer if they could escape 
for a while to indulge in a 
few rounds of golf and some 
country-club style living. 

Spurred by the 
opportunity to sell 
million-dollar home sites, big 
business has moved into the 
neighbouring town of 
Henderson, a 25-minute 
drive from Las Vegas, where 
up to $4bn is scheduled to be 
invested in Lake Las Vegas 
Resort, which will feature 
four championship and 
resort golf courses and up to 
six luxury hotels. 

Still in its early stages and 
after several false starts, the 
master plan is to create a * 
village atmosphere. Hotels 
and homes are to be built 
around a huge artificial lake 
created by a 5,000ft dam, 
with 10 miles of shore line 
and depths of up to 145ft It 
is already fully stocked with 
fish, and a 20-acre wetlands 
park has been developed 
nearby to encourage wildlife 
into the vicinity. 

Jack Nicklaus designed 
the lush 6,925-yard, par-71 
South-Shore Golf Club which 
opened last year, built 
around desert hills and lake 
shores with elevations from 
1,400ft to 1,750ft. Several 
Jong carries over canyons 
and water provide a tough 
c halleng e when the desert 
winds get up. 

A second Nicklaus course 
is under construction. The 
Links at MonteLago will 
open later this year as a 
7,100-yard, par-72 course 
with five holes directly on 
nearly two miles of lake 
shores and another four with 
serious water features. A 
500-room Hyatt hotel 
terraced into the hillside win 
overlook the course. 

It Is hard to believe all this 
can be made to work in such 
a harsh environment, where 
everything revolves around 
ga mbli n g and nlght-hfe. But 
having seen what big money 
has achieved already, I am 
prepared to believe that 
anything is possible in 
Nevada. 
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The attraction 
of claret 
after tee -time 

John Samuel finds that fine food and 
good golf are a winning combination 


M y favourite 
French, golf- 
ing story is 
of a picnic 
party which 
busily set up its .tables and 
chairs on the ASth .green of 
Ajoncs d 'GJr/near St* Brieinv 
in Brittany: "'A 

“Butyoucannotdothis.it 
Is very dangerous,*' the pro- 
fessional, brought urgently 
to the scene, told them. 
“Why not." they asked, “it is 
a public course, isn’t, it?" 

French course notices go 
on endlessly about etiquette, 
and not without reason. 
Replacing divots and raking 
bunkers are not ingrained 
habits with French golfers. 
Nor, perhaps, is the business 
of letting a two-ball party 
through when you axe a 
four-bap group spe n d in g a 
lot of time off the fairway. 
Frarlce has many debu- 
I among the 240,000 
‘[seeking to play its 450 
courses. And for visitors the 


French 

relati 


franc’s handicap in 
to the pound has 
from seven to. nine 
short months, 
exchange rate has 
i down the price of a 
golf or drinks - to 
itimwolnriR for the 
industry there. Until 
it Is tempted to 
prices, French golfing 
are, for Britons, 
good value. 

British operators, 

squeezed by the 
policy and the 
competition among 
companiesr ore 
with a variety of 
offers. 

Mathiesan, of BDH 
Abroad, has a spread of 
to Brittany, the Vendee 
Normandy. Brittany Fer- 
hflfi its own 40-centre 
programme and, 
Hoverspeed, is sponsor- 
three weekends of BDH 
golf, at Omaha Beach, 




Dinard and Le Touquet. 

From a trip to Golf des 
Ormes, near St Malo. I can 
vouch that these gently com- 
petitive events are enjoyed 
by newcomers and regulars. 
The prizes are not big. but 
they fine-tune the concentra- 
tion where the usual holiday 
golf may not 

James O'Sullivan, of Golf 
par Excellence, features 
places such as the gastro- 
nomic Blue Green Hotel at 
Chantilly, listing a nearby 
chateau and horse museum 
as an added attraction. 

O’Sullivan’s purpose is to 
make the golf flexible, albeit 

Anywhere in 
France, the 
private 
traveller is 
advised to 
reserve a tee 
at least a day 
ahead 

with reserved tee times. So 
for a two-night stay at the 
four-star hotel he charges 
£388 a head mid-season, 
inclusive of car-borne Shut- 
tle or Brittany Ferries cross- 
ing, breakfast, and four- 
course dinner and wine. Golf 
is a discounted extra. 

One of his cheaper alterna- 
tives - £238 an the same two- 
night basis - is at the 
Auberge des Chartroux, a 
working form in the hills 
between Le Touquet and 
MontreufL There the fann- 
er's wife. Madame Delianne, 
cooks good home-made food. 
Besides that, there are six 
golf courses within 20 to 40 
min utes of the auberge. 

There are. of course, lower 
cost breaks. BDH quotes 


inclusive ferry crossing and 
car breakdown insurance at 
a May-to-September price of 
£92 for two nights' bed and 
breakfast. This will be at a 
“no frills" two-star hotel 
midway between Le Touquet 
and Hardelot 

More upscale, the three- 
star Le Manoir. opposite the 
first tee at Le Touquet, will 
be £199 a head with two 
sharing. But that will 
include free golf at Le Tou- 
qnef s two courses. 

Many Britons will make 
for known coastal venues 
such as Hardelot. It has two 
courses, the Pines and 
Dunes, which hold corporate 
days and captains’ week- 
ends. The French, too, have 
discovered Hardelot. Last 
month, the Pines, a course of 
enduring challenge and 
charm, had to he given a rest 
but midweek, private reser- 
vations are possible. 

Anywhere in France, the 
private traveller is advised 
to reserve a tee at least a 
day ahead. That said, i after 
these venues which, from 
personal experience, may be 
far enough off the beaten 
golfing track to welcome the 
more gypsy British. 

Brittany 

Brest Iroise is downland 
park, with plenty of trees 
but with gorse and whins to 
be negotiated. Length is not 
paramount. Placement and 
club selection is. 

North-facing Plenenf-Val, 
on the Brest Peninsula, is 
one of France’s great links 
courses. At the llth, the 
tiger line is over a stone ruin 
to a fairway sand and 
sea. I cherish the par of my 
life there. 

Golf de l’Odet on the 
milder underbelly of the 
Brest peninsular, close to 
Quimper, has self-catering 
apartments near the course 



which are appealingly light 
and airy headquarters for 
family holidays. Golf is on a 
newish course providing lots 
of good second shots on a 
carpet of soft fairways. 

Normandy 

Champ de BataflJe, Le Neu- 
bourg, is a treasure of a 
course, beginning and end- 
ing in the formal gardens of 
a vast working chateau. Its . 
16 holes offer challenge at 
every twist and turn. 

Paris 

In outer suburbia, just south 
of Versailles, the French 
Golf Federation has sculpted 
Europe's first golf stadium 
at Guy an court. In three 
years a fleet of 400 lorries 
dumped millions of tons of 
autoroute spoil an pancake- 
flat land. 

Wells were tapped and 
water pumped for two 18- 


hole courses, Albatros and 
Aigle, and a nine-holer, the 
Oiselet for a golfing Mecca 
capable of staging the Peug- 
eot French Open and nurtur- 
ing France’s golfing growth. 
To be played as an experi- 
ence. Bunkers may be a 
quarter-mile long; water, cer- 
tainly over the last three 
holes, better navigated with 
a canoe than a golf bag. 
French Golf Holidays has a 
special offer there. 

Bordeaux- 

Beigerac 

At Seignosse, just north of 
Biarritz, the Blue Green 
course was designed by the 
American Robert Van Hagge 
and has justifiably earned a 
place in the world’s top 100. 
It could be combined with 
Gnjan Mfestras, bordering 
the Bashi of Arcachon. 

Club claret has never 
tasted better close to the 


land of its birth. CMteau des 
Vlgiers is 20 minutes’ drive 
from St Emilion. Donald 
Steel, the English writer-ar- 
chitect, has designed a pleas- 
ant two-star course, largely 
through a plum orchard. It is 
in the grounds of a 16th cen- 
tury chdteau offering four- 
star cuisine anrf apartments 
to match. Packages can be 
obtained from Putney-based 
Powder Byrne in London. 

■ For further details ring; 

□ BDH Golf: 0181-644 788L 

□ Brittany Ferries Golfing 
Holidays: 0990-360360. 

□ Blue Green: 00 33 1 44 55 
31 07. 

□ Cresta 0161-926 9999. 

□ French Golf Holidays: 
01277-374374. 

□ French Tourist Office: 
0891-244223. 

□ Golfing Experience: 0181- 
205 6006. 

□ Le Shuttle: 0990-353535. 

□ Powder Byrne: 0181-871 
3300. 

□ Stena Line: 0990-707070. 


"he Cote d’Azur displays its c 

John Sam uel looks at the growing variety and scope of courses in the south of France 


“hen you are not 
sipping cham- 
pagne, Idling 
_ _ through a lnn- 

;ury hotel foyer in your bath 
irobe, lying on- a private 
• beach eyeing the moored 
: yachts or beautiful people, 
what da you do on the 
French Riviera? ■ 

Well, you could play g°“- 
The Cftte d'Azur is uow 
■ opening up to golfers of all 
• persuasions. • . 

Up to 40 courses are 
involved in golf and hotel 

'rages' outside high sea- 

some costing less than 
a person and including 
two. nights* accommodation, 

breakfast and a choice of 
rounds on two local courses- 
There is a remarkable mix- 
ture of old and new offer- 


ings. Nothing could reflect 
the older style more than the 
Caunes-Manddieu club. 

Among the charms of the 
course, along with its pro- 
venqal-style clubhous e, te a 
ferry which crosses between 
the second and third holes, 
and the 12th and 13th- 

Another 10 golf courses 
are described by tourist 
director Dominique Charpen- 
tier as within “wedging" dis- 
tance of Cannes, and 
another 10 as “driveable". It 
gives the area a rivalry, he 
says, to the Algarve, Costa 
ad Sol and Florida. Away 
from the congestion of July 
and August, it is probably a 
fair claim. 

just beyond the coastal 
development, at St Donat, 
near Grasse, is a course 


designed by Robert Trent 
Jones Jr set among pine 
woods and dried-up streams. 

At Grasse, the three-star 
Hotel des Parftuns in the 
town centre, will provide a 
room at FFr390 and golf at 
one of four neighbouring 
courses for FFr240. 

The Var region in the west 
has 18 of the area’s 27 
18-hole courses. All may be 
reached from Marseilles or 
Nice airports and various 
forms of golf or golf-hotel 
packages are available. 

The Fregate, a country- 
club hotel near Bandol, 
exploits landscape above the 
colanques - steep, un- 
approachable Mediterranean 
bays. Turn around and there 
are thrilling views north- 
wards to the Maures massifs. 


Challenging stuff, but with a 
quality of greens most 
British clubs would envy. 

British golf professionals 
are prominent in the area. 

St Endreol, 
in the 

Maures, has 
towering 
par-three 
holes 

John Gould Is at the Fregate 
and Mark Wallace is the 
professional at Sainte 
Maxime, where the Hotel 
Golf Plaza complex is in the 
bills above St Tropez bay. 


Ste Maxime is a fierce, 
barely tamed landscape. St 
Endreol, deeper stiH into the 
Maures, has towering 
par-three boles set above the 
river Entire's h anks and 
chasms. Never will a ktr 
royals on a sun-wanned 
terrace be more enjoyed and 
better earned. 

■ For further information: 

□ Matson de la France. 8 
Avenue de VOpera, 75001 
Paris. Teh 00-33-1-42 96 
1023. 

□ Riviera Cote d'Azur 
Tourist Office. 55 Promenade 
des Anglais. BP602, 06011 
Nice Cedex 1: 00 334 93 37 78 
78. 

□ Vcr Tourist Office. BP 
5147, 830000 Toulon: 00 33 4 
94 685833. 

D Golf Plaza Hotel Ste 


Maxime: 00 33 4 9449 0375. 

□ Hotel Martinez, Cannes: 
00 33 4 92 98 73 00 

□ Goff de Fregate: 00 33 4 94 
3250 50 

□ Air Inter Europe (flights 
via Paris): 0181-742 6600 

□ French Tourist Office, 178 
Piccadilly. London . The 
French Golf Federation 's 
144-page nationwide guide is 
available free to personal 
callers, or posted when 
France Information is called 
on 0891-244123 at the 50p 
rate. 

□ French green fees are 
typically from £20 to £35. 
Buggies can be hired from 
£ 16 and trollies from £3 to £4. 

□ A typical Var region pass 
for five green fees chosen 
from 17 courses is around 
£ 100 . 


Scotland 


Beauty of 
the Borders 


T here’s a nasty shock 
coming," enthuses 
David Webster as he 
approaches another 
blind summit on a fairway 
on the new course he runs in 
the Scottish Borders. 

It is hard to disagree - 
from the top of the rise it 
becomes apparent that any 
inaccurate shot lias a good 
chanrg of finding a bunker. 

The course is the Rox- 
burghe, an inland course in 
a country better known for 
links courses such as St 
Andrew's, Carnoustie and 
Troon, and the only champi- 
onship course in a part of 
Scotland known for horse 
riding and fishing rather 
than golf. 

The £2m Roxburghe caps a 
period of investment in Scot- 
tish golf: two other champi- 
onship-level courses have 
opened in the last three 
years, at Loch Lomond and 
St Andrew’s - the latter 
called the Duke’s course, for- 
cing a change on the Borders 
newcomer, which had plan- 
ned to use the same name. 

It was designed by Dave 
Thomas, architect of The 
Belfry in the En glish Mid- 
lands. whose name has 
apparently become a verb 
for golfers caught in his 
traps: Webster says he heard 
a suffering player complain 
that he had been “Dave 
Thomased again". 

From the wicked water 
trap at the 188-yard par 3 
fourth to “heart attack hill”, 
a sharp climb on the 437- 
yard par 4 18th, just as tired 
legs think the clubhouse 
cannot be far away, the 
course demands accuracy 
and stamina. 

Rewards for those who 
abandon hope of a perfect 
round include beautiful sur- 
roundings, the hi g hli g ht of 
which is the 571-yard par 5 
14th, which drops from the 
high tee down to a fairway 
beside the river TevioL 
People have been playing 
the course since Easter, and 
club membership now tops 
200 - passers-by can play it 
at bargain-basement rates 
while it is establishing itself 
a round can cost as little as 
£20 midweek. 

It may become tougher to 
get a tee time after the 
course's high-profile launch 
on July 13, chosen, says 
Webster, at a time when 
“the eyes of the golfing 
world will be on Scotland". 
The Loch Lomond World 
Invitational finishes on July 
12. and the following week 
sees the British Open cham- 
pionship at Troon. 

To stop golfing fans get- 
ting withdrawal symptoms, 
the pro-celebrity challenge 
match on the 13th will be 
live on satellite television. 

Perhaps appropriately for 
a border venue, the launch 
game will be a Scotland - 
England affair, with Colin 


Montgomerie and rugby 
international Gavin Hastings 
for the home country against 
Nick Faldo and the Duke of 
York for England. 

The course and the hotel 
are owned by the Duke of 
Roxburghe. whose estate 
covers enough of the rolling 
countryside around Kelso to 
have 200 acres to spare for a 
golf course. The ram invest- 
ment includes £160,000 for 
grass-cutting equipment and 
£35,000 for the bunker sand 
which its links rivals take 
for granted. It's not just the 
Duke who has a lot riding on 
the success of the venture - 
the Borders tourist industry 
has high hopes of the 
course's potential as a mag- 
net for visitors. 

The 7.1il-yard course is 
attached to the Sunlaws 
House hotel, a former coun- 
try house developed as a lux- 
ury hotel, offering non-golf- 
ing spouses, partners, child- 
ren and friends fishing (a 
private beat on the river and 
its own trout pool), clay 
pigeon shooting, falconry, 
horse riding and tennis. 

I n the area are spectacu- 
lar ruined abbeys, cas- 
tles and fine country 
houses, including the 
Duke's Floors Castle. 

Webster, general manager 
of the hotel and golf course, 
does not entirely dismiss 
comparisons with Glen- 
eagles, but points out that, 
with 22 rooms, the hotel is 
much smaller than its Perth- 
shire cousin. 

Like other parts of Scot- 
land, the Scottish Borders 
Tourist Board has a “Free- 
dom of the Fairways” pass- 
port scheme for visitors, 
with all-in prices for accom- 
modation and admission to 
the area’s 10 18-hole and 
nine nine-hole courses. 

Not all the mainly inland 
courses get round the lack of 
ready sand in the same way 
as Sunlaws: some simply do 
without it_ Duns advertises 
itself as “bunker-free” but 
with lots of water traps to 
compensate. Many, like Gal- 
ashiels and Hawick, carry 
health warnings about steep 
climbs, but offer fine Bor- 
ders scenery. 

To redress the golf versus 
climbing balance in favour 
of the former, courses such 
as Innerleithen, Hirsel (near 
Coldstream) and Lauder 
emphasise more of an undu- 
lating landscape, while the 
riverside St Boswell’s course 
describes itself as “mare or 
less flat”. 

■ Scottish Borders Tourist 
Board, Tourist Information 
Centre, Murrays Green, Jed- 
burgh TD8 6BE. Tel: 
018854363688. 

■ The Roxburghe Golf Club. 
Kelso TD5 8JZ. Tel: 
0157345033L 


Tom Lynch 


BOTLBYPARK 


|AA*+**RACAA»*ene» 

BDv*vv9 CbKsmkd 

JS&fcaeffCbrwMia 176 

RntCaaLdsme 
Comptewiih Moor pool. 


BREAKS 

AS 5 per person per ni.f.ht 
inchider. e:-i!y round of gol 
r course. i.-.b’.o d'hote diur.e 
English breakfast and VAT 


or further details o: reservations: 
014 S 9 * 780 SSS 
Winchester Rd, 

Eotlcv, Hants SOS2 2 LA 


US 


Tim Best Travel 
THE BEST IN 
SPBCTA1 .TZE D TRAVEL 

Zimbabwe Kenya Mauritius Sooth Africa 

COMBINE A GOLFING HOLIDAY 
with 

A SAFARI IN AFRICA [g| 


69 OU Bromfttw Head, Loadou SW7 3LQ 
Tel: 0171 591 0300 Fax: 0171 591 0391 


Itarw «»U 


£3 


turn'* Premier 
Spats & Lelsare Resorts 

Atmc*i*cq0«»m*t»MI8tlCZA 

wfefciftrrsHAHnnsaaoBiBtoiHBi 

0181397 44111 



NORTHUMBRIA 

AbtntiH onto vtti pnfasfcao! «ml 
pH comae, facMag SUUfY KAIL Warily 
padognMiBhiglaccMMllMalB 
2 hm Mnfly pari ban sflk tarty 
aafcn hnafthsL Hoe Gnu Fee* at ike 
cfsbj of year cOnics, aad cavtw 
acnpmiaEyu rigM ta be in ata Ay. 
Fw orf| £195 uutellcrahlB tat trac. 

five non patting ta piahB. 
Btataadlpm. 
CafetrbncftavfrMGMrsaWtflH. 
batata test Hn 28 Vtatn HU. 
(Mia Itatas*). Sndertna Saz 7 PH. 
IkfcWil SB 4V1 (aflar4|u«.) 


UK GOLF HOTELS 

u ha a COMPLETE BOOK nn 
HOTELS awning their qwwmi 
their pwn COURSES 
Ghring full dcuiti on bah the ootne 
& hart. PLUS: rate offers Ring/Tax: 
0171 912 1528 with Craft Cbri OR 
Qrqoc farULSO w Ibe-Breik 
PnMIrerinm Lid, 163 Bmaqdai ltd, 
SW3tPY(Qfw+ft2» 


TIKJCAMY Unique competitive holiday 
events, mbced groins. Fabulous Iocs, 
aocom. Rdy Ind. 0181 333 0022 


TAILOR-MADE 
GO I F HOLIDAYS 


PORTUGAL, SPAIN. UAA. 


Qln.i 

" r — irrlng. 

tepsm CdriMmh 



unaoz nitnamu omar 
TdunttsanALinn t»ao» 
can uwbiiiiiw 
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TRAVEL 


□ GOLFS COMING HOME: 
j Golf was bom in Britan and is 
i still comparatively inexpensive. 
Crystal Holidays figures that a 
Japanese player who had to pay 
£250 fees at home might find a 
week in the UK or Ireland 
cheaper - and can play at such 
courses as St Andrew's, 

Glen eagles, the Belfry and 
Turn berry (and many others 
sflgfttiy less renowned), staying 
on or near the courses. Some 
offer tuition. Details on +44 
(0)181-330 8513. 



ranges from farmhouses to 
castles. 


golf break, dropping in to a 
Scottish course by helicopter, 
five days of this for £3.000. You 
do it more cheaply: prices 
start at £145, fuH board. Call 
0800-964470. 


improvers, along with Pta19,000 
weekend courses. Also avaSabte: 
beauty and anti-stress treatment 
Contact +34 5 278 6686. 


□ BETTER ’OLES: Go on a 
round-the-world golf tour, 
starting with an Air France 
Concorde flight to Miami, then 
on to Mexico, Tahiti, Fiji, 
Australia, Thailand, Bombay and 
Dubai, with stopovers on Easter 
Island and In Egypt it starts on 
January 11 1998, and the fare is 
£29,500. Details from Elegant 
Resorts on +44 (0)1244-897003. 


□ SWINGING IN SPAIN: 
Spain's top 25 hotels near golf 
courses have produced a 
brochure listing all services, 
fac iBtias and prices (including 
discounts). Called Los Hotales 
de Golf, It includes English text 
The hotels have also organised 
weekend tournaments of thefr 
own. Call +34 1 561 0171 for 
details. 


□ MAKE rr SNAPPY: The Lost 
City dub has five crocodiles at 
the 13th hole. Longshot 
(01730-230370) packages wDl 
get you there, and to such other 
South African dubs as the Royal 
Cape, the country's oldest and 
Mowbray, which hosts the PGA 
tour. Hire cars, wineries, ostrich 
farms can all be arranged. 


Experience . . . Departures from 
Gatwtck, Manchester, 
Birmingham and Glasgow to 
numerous Canadian cities, cost 
from £899; no extra charge for 
carrying golf dubs. Bookings on 
444 (0)171-385 4400. 


one day and go Info the rough 
the next He will be at La Cala 
golf resort in Spain (+345 266 
9000) in November and 
December. Last year, says La 
CaJa, 84.3 per cent of his clients 
made the cut 


consider holiday packages, from 
£130 a night Cali +44 
(0)1334-474371. 


□ IS rr A BIRDIE? No, it's a 
player on a Small Luxury Hotels 


□ MARBELLOUS: MartoeUa's 
Golf & Country Club de la Quinta 
is offering intensive five-day 
practice courses costing 
Pta51 ,700 (£230) ($365) for 
beginners and Pta59,500 for 


□ CANADIAN COURSES: 
Canadian Affair and Canada 
3000 airline are offering golfing 
holidays featuring 30 courses. 
Their Toronto package gives you 
the chance to play the top five 
local courses in five days; or try 
the Bay of Fundy tour, the Two 
Island Atlantic tour, the Alberta 


□ CLUB CLASS: Harlequin 
Travel (01708-352780) wants to 
put the Caribbean on the golfing 
map; its programme features 
very good walks, hardly spoilt at 
all. on Barbados, Bermuda, 
Jamaica, Nassau, Puerto Rico, 
Martinique, and many others, 
from £1,175. 


□ MIND OVER MATTER: 

Lacking consistency? Sports 
psychologist Jos Vanstiphout, 
who has worked with such 
golfers as Roger Davis and 
Gordon Brand Jr, may be able to 
sort out why you play brilliantly 


□ WORLD OF GOLF: Golf 
Tours Worldwide (0800-183463) 
will tailor your holiday wherever 
you Ifire (within two days, too). 
Florida, the Costa del 
Sol . . . Turkey too, warm and 
cheap; by the end of 1998, it 
says, there will be five courses 
of championship standard near 
Antalya 


□ START HERE: Golf for 
Beginners is the most glamorous 
introduction to the game, say the 
people at Turn berry in Scotland 
(on +44 01655-331000); 
one-to-one, three-day, discreet 
teaching with food and 
accommodation starts at £590. 
Masterclasses also available. 

And Foxhills Country Club. 
Ottershaw, Surrey, offers a Wee 
Wonders programme for 
would-be Woods over the age of 
five: call +44 (0)1932-872050. 


□ CUMBRIA COURSES: For 
£65, the new Cumbria Golf 
Ticket lets you play on a variety 
of courses around the Lake 
District - a choice of five out of 
eight. Yog have the use of all 
club facilities, but have to finish 

by next March 31- Call the 
Windermere Tourist Information 
Centre on 015394-46499. 
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□ PLAY A ROUND: Guests at 
the Five Lakes Hotel, Golf and 
Country Club (01621-868 888) 
near Maldon in Essex, can play 
18 holes on Sunday afternoon 
and 18 more on Monday 
morning for £85: brasserie 
dinner, bed and breakfast. 


□ FORE DINNER: Dine at The 
Conservatory at the Old Course- 
Hotel, St Andrews, undo- the 
ffightpath of balls heading for the 
17th green. Yes, the glass roof is 
toughened. After the ball is over, 


□ THE GREEN: CIE Tours 
(0181-667 0011) has a golfing 
programme in its tours from the 
UK to Ireland, including Northern 
Ireland. Prices start at £154 for 
two nights; accommodation 


□ CLUB COVER: special travel 
insurance for golfers - £8 for 
£1,000 worth of equipment for 
31 days, for Instance - from 
Worldwide (01732-773366). 


John Westbrooke 


Spain 


A smooth blend 


of old and new 


Peter Whitehead enjoys golf and sherry in equal measure 


A lock of raven hair 
broke loose and 
caught in the coma' 
of her crimson month. 
A blood red rose 
dropped free from her cr own. 

But no matter. This young 
woman paid it no heed. Becom- 
ing more ravaged with every 
stamp, clap, wail or hurl of her 
body, the dance was everything. 

Her feet thundered across a 
rough stage in apparent chaos, 
yet still in perfect synchronisa- 
tion. Her body twirled and 
writhed, fingers arching ele- 
gantly against the crunching 
rhythms and wailing song of her 
accompanists. The noise was 
manic - clapping, shouting, two 
guitars. But the precision was 
fantastic. 

We had arrived at this simple 
bar In Jerez, in Audalucia. 
southern Spain, at about 10pm on 
Saturday. It had been almost 
empty then. An hour later it was 
filling but preparations for the 
evening's entertainment still 


appeared to be worryingly pre- 
liminary. Then, without war n ing 
or introduction, a door opened 
and the flamenco began. It was 
nearly midnight. 

13115 was real old Spain, real 
Spanish rhythms of life, In a 
town largely untouched by the 
ugliness of tourist development 

But the reality of modem Spain 
is closing in. Tourists are being 
courted, and while planning 
restrictions today limit the dam- 
age, more new visitors will mean 
less old Spain. 

One of the lures being used by 
the Andaludans, who see their 
land as a forgotten agricultural 
comer of Spain, is golL it is not a 
new strategy - the Costa del Sol 
has been filling out-of-season air- 
craft with northern European 
golfers for more than three 
decades. 

The relatively new courses 
around Jerez and Cadiz, however, 
mix their sport with crumbling, 
white- washed, traditional Spain, 
rather than the high-rise holiday 


barracks along the Mediterra- 
nean coast 

Three miles from Jerez town, 
and two miles from the airport, is 
MontecastUlo, a hotel and golf 
complex next door to the Jerez 
racing circuit but otherwise iso- 
lated. Its course was designed by 
Jack Nlcklaus and requires long 
hitting and a lot of walking. 

It was clearly built for golfers 
with transport. Walking the 
course with a trolley or carrying 
your dubs is tough and. at times, 
treacherous, like scrambling 
around a quarry. This is a big, 
butch course; a serious test of 
golf, with hills, trees and water 
in a fairly barren setting. 

The rewards, however, make 
up far the aches and pains and 
scuffed shoes. The closing three 
holes alone make the trip 
worthwhile; the vista from the 
18th tee, high on a ledge, 
demands that you lino up your 
playing partners at the edge of 
the precipice and photograph 
them with the hotel and a lake In 



the background way below. 

MontecastUlo is to host the 
Volvo Masters, one of Europe's 
more prestigious professional 
events, for the next three years. 
A worthy choice. 

Severiano Ballesteros designed 
Novo Sancti Petri, another new 
course, 60km to the south of 
Cadiz. It is altogether softer and 
gentler than Montecastillo, its 
rough edges sanded away by the 
sweep of beach that bounds its 


western edge, its colour over- 
whelmingly green. 

It is a 27-hole complex, formed 
of three groups of nine holes that 
can be played in any combina- 
tion. But take my advice: start at 
the first and stop at i& What 
follows is a let-down. It is as if 
the planners and builders ran 
short of energy and inspiration 
and only reluctantly completed 
holes 19 to 27. 

By contrast, the first 18 are 


beguiling - like a sleek, curva- 
ceous sports car compared with 
MontecastUlo, the off-road 
vehicle. It Is cleverly designed 
with subtle water hazards and 
beautiful contours. 

If Novo Sancti Petri falters at 
the 19th hole on the course, it 
makes no mistake at the golfer's 
preferred 19th - the clubhouse. 
The food and diink both here and 
at MontecastUlo are of very good 
restaurant standard, the atmo- 


sphere In each, luxurious. 

There is more to life here than 
golf, however, and it is the grape 
that dominates the land around 
Jerez at present The climate that 
brings golfers to this part of the 
world is also responsible for rip- 
ening the fruit and the people 
that make the fine sherry for 
which the town is justly famed. 

In the centre of Jerez, the 
atmosphere is of a relaxed vil- 
lage: there is a comfortable famil- 
iarity between people. Buildings 
rub up against each other hap- 
pily too - a vastly ornate cathe- 
dral of several vintages, next 
door to the Moorish city walls, 
which are hard up against the 
Gonzalez Byas sherry plant. 

Sherry companies and their 
bodegas appear at every turn In 
Jerez and an easy afternoon can 
be spent learning how the drink 
Is produced. Paco Roman at 
Gonzalez Byas had us peering 
and sniffing into barrels and 
eventually campling the produce. 

Splendid it was, too. I bought a 
couple of bottles to drink at 
home. And even from the dis- 
tance of my wintry corner of 
northern Europe it takes only a 
sip of sherry to send me bade to 
tapas bars, flamenco, sunshine, 
golf - a smooth blend of Spain 
old and new. 

■ Peter Whitehead's trip was 
organised by Longshot Goff Holi- 
days. a division of Mean Travel 
Mean House, College Street, 
Petersfield, Hampshire GUS2 3JN 
(tek 01 730-268621), flying with GB 
Airways ( 0345-222111 ), which oper- 
ates a service to Jerez. 
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BARBADOS 
4 HOURS 

AWAY - 


THIS SUMMER 




FROM 












jias. 


Vi Ulrica yon co 
experience Concorde das 
July at AafpsL — 
end in Im rime data U tabu 
to reach many Merfirwi enm r 
marts, you could be rehxmg 
in one ofoarexduriwe 
botch an the gloriOM 
went com aTBarbados ... 
jtut imagine _ 

EXCEPTIONAL 

VALUE 

•JULY •AUGUST 
To tempt yon further, opacial 
7 ugh bobkyi flying 
Conmtb one-way faidnde: 

■ Treasure Beach 
from £2,548 pp 

■ GDturBay 
flora ,£2,722 pp 

■ Sandy Lane 
flam £3,116pp 


WIN A GOLF HOLIDAY! 


GOLF par excellence and TAI 1 1 INGER invite you to the Paris-Pairs competition. 
WHERE:- Chantilly, just North of Paris, birthplace of the French Open. ’ 
WHEN:- Bank Holiday weekend 22 nd - 25* August 
HOW:- Pairs of any combination, stableford, over two courses. , I 


wWrfi) * J i al»3 l Kmfo&r „ Si 




* Open to all amateur golfers with an official Handicap. 

* Many other prizes, putting, longest drive etc. CHAMPAGNE 

* Rare opportunity to dine in then* 1 Century Chateau. TAITTINGEB 

* Non-golfers welcome, and spoilt for entertainment 1 

* Choice of hotels and channel crossings. L 

i. 

For further details and an entry form contact GOLF par excellence on: V 

4 * 01737 21 18 18 4 * 


BOOK NOW 
FOR WINTER 


For further details A petraad 
service, all IB now an 

01244 329556 

ss 

CARIBBEAN 

connection 


Per person, per night, based on 2 people sharing 
o double room. ** Opening in May 1997. 


At these prices, 
the weekend can last all week 


SPANISH 

7//> 


When was the Iasi time you went away for a long weekend? 
You've got no excuse now, because our special Weekend 
rates are available every day of the week, 
as long as you stay a Friday or a Saturday 
night. Our Super Breakfast buffet is included 
in the price and up to two children under 
1 8 con stay free in your room, depending 


on available space. Why not make it a break just for 
yourselves and take in a show, sightseeing and some 

■hopping? CoU us now, but you’ll have to be 
quid:, availability is limited at these special 
prices. For reservations call 0800 37441 T 
or non toll-free from any other country on: 

+353 1706 0284 


Dvr hand-pUccd Ktedlan taluw 
outfty properties in tfie most deUglHfuf 
eoastrt or moivitaln settings. 

ANDALUSIA CANTAB* I A 


Fly-drhf* F®rry 


0171-385 8127 


Radisson iff/SeS 


HOTELS WORLDWIDE 


http:/ /www. rodisson .com 


Radium operates mare than 350 hotels worldwi d e. You can find Rodbson SAS hotels in: SCAI®WWU: Aarhus • C o pe nh agen |4| • Odonw 
Bergen (2] • Bode • Krisliaruand • Oiks (3) ■ Stavanger (3] • Ticme • Trondheim • G&eborg • Hebingborg * Luted • Mafcnfi * Ostenund 
Stockholm (6) * Va sl er fa . EUROPE: Salzburg (2) * Vienna * Brussels ■ Nice** • Helsinki • Berlin ■ Dresden** • DOssddarf • Erfurt • Hamburg • UDbeck 
Merseburg • Neubrandenburg * Rostock • WWtoden .* Budapest » Bergamo • Brescia » lake Garda • lodi • Milan {2] • Riga • Malta** 
Amsterdam ■ Szczadn • Lisbon • Sochi * London - Rod i wort SAS P o rtm on and Radfenan Edwanfian (10) • Scotland. MIDDLE EAST: Dead Sea (21 
Eta • Jerusalem • Tef Ariv • T&erids • Zfchren feaceu - Kuwait CHy • Dubai. ASA: Balling • Shanghai. 


COTE D'AZUR 

Cap Fetrat - St. Tropez: over 60 
finest seavlew and sanbonl villas 
mtti pools; many with tennis court 
Service comparable to that a! a five 
star hotel. Total peace and privacy. 
From £4950 pw peak season. 

Sales In association wtth local 
agents: FFS-80 million. Colour 
portfoEo. one page each vffla. 


VIP ESTATE SERVICES (UK) LTD 
TEL: 01 71 4093270 FAX: 01 7M8fl 751 7 
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BERMUDA delivers 
the perfect match 

Bermuda and gotf are a match made 
■ in heMsn. There are eight gfonous 

courses packed into our 22 square 

miles of semi-tropical paradise, each 
• providing its own unique challenge. 

■(But don't take our word fer it - The 

Sunday Times recently* named two of 

. . ou-ccMTsesrthertoptenvwntergotf 

destinations in the wcrld.) 

Only, seven hours flying time away, 

Bermuda is the ideal destination iqr a 
short goifng break. 'fouD flndyoursetf 
playing in perfect golfing conditions 
all year round surounded by beautiful 
scenery and shimmering waters. And 
with a choice of outstancfang bars and 
restaurants, youH never be short of a 
wonderful 19th hole. 

If you'd Eke to know more about golf 
in Bermuda, call us now on 0J753 
897713 for our brochure. 

.THk find yourself in -| 

Bermuda 



Cahj?en Park 

•ota.aou RUokt * m. 

THE F 

■ Europe s first Jack Nicklaua 

PHIWPI T?T17 Residential Golf School catM-mg for 
tUMrUlL golfers of all ahilitfea from absolute 

GOLF b^inners to scratch players. 

• Magnificent Hotel, with Health Spa 
RESORT and Conference Facilities for np 

- to 400 delegates. 

J e* Card* U tkr nmptae omit frjMMit 

If G»ffBitd:,SoeitljrDarerCarperaleErtaL 

f nfluhmlwhy.c^-. 

0 18 2 9 731000 

:il k«tk • . cHFMiir. r%CLi>B. cm >d«. fa» ■•■■s* -juai 


PLAY GOLF WITH 

PETER ALLISS 
& ALEX HAY 
IN MAURITIUS 

Join these two celebrity golfers at 
The Bdle Mare Plage Golf Hotel and 
Resort this autumn and take part in a 
superb week of competitive golf . 
Prices for this popular sporting holiday 
stare at just ,£1695 p.p. inclusive of 
flights, green fees, breakfast, dinner 
and Club Double accommodation. 


LUXURY HOLIDAYS AROUND THE WORLD 

01244 897 888 

THE OLD PALACE, CHESTER CH! IRB 


1 Two 18 hole courses— the mature 
parkland Cheshire Course and the 
new NicUaus Course with it's 
challenging water features opening 
in 1998. 
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FREE GOLF! 

Swlmmino, tennis. nua + sunbed 
2 day mftJ-mak breaks 
* trofn onty £125 pp. D. B+e 
* Special Rifes Fur Eatl Satisfies • 
Phone far bnx*unc- 

01263838383 

llw Uta Canty PBkHoM& an cut . 
Vfetf Rotten, NrarCiomHlNDrkiltNRZrSCti I 


(AHUM 

(SIAM IS 

Thk peaceful British Crown Colony 
m die Caribbean has an average 
year-round temperature of SOT. Play 
our new ehampioodup 
count. The Links ac 
Safe Ha vcn.a» wdlw /v 
the Britannia. / \*Jr 
desig n ed by Jack / 

NfcUaus. Your % fj 

only handicap 

will be every .^SR^|U~ pKf 
under the an. 
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GOLF GALORE IN 

"THE HOME OF GOLF" 
Superb Hotel offering 
Golfing Packages for all abilities. 

From Championship Challenge to Beginners Breaks. 
Phone or Fax for Brochure & Packages 

. c Jhe Lundin Linfe MoteC 

Nr St Andrews, Fife, Scotland 
Tel: 01533 320207 Fax: 320930 
email' lundin-linksi8ltaynetco.uk 



FOR MOOUttt GALL 

0171-491 7771 


SPHING - SUMMER GOLF SPECIALS 
at U Manga Club a Mutaefla. 
. Contact Daai|?i Hofctay 01444 401234 


GOLF FOR 


& IMPROVERS 

Make a stan and 
team to ptay te lovely 
Borders area of 
Scotland. Professional 
Instruction and 
accomp an ied 
games on several 
local courses. 
Enjoy your stay In a 
country house as 
sternly (post 
Weekly courses. 

( 01835 ) 850769 
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Newquay, CcriV.v=:i. T?« -CV? 

TrL:(01 637} 875773 FAX: S79017 


The ‘Kingfisher - Star Chipper pyefer Cap Tour 



• Return flights Cram die UJL to Spain • 

■ I Week's Luxurious Accommodation aboard Star CBppcr - 
■ AH meals on board, in the Superb Restaurant or Al Fresco on Deck • 

• Welcome & Farewell Receptions - 

• AH Drinks, even cocktails on board are included. (Except Champagne) • 
•.•Evening Cruises around Gibraltar, the Spanish Coast & Morocco* 

■ Superb E n te rtainm ent Progran each evening • 

- Multiple Entry Ryder Cnp Tickets ■ 

Afl ft*n?frrq. rnr-InriiTig mnrinnnng Shuttle Bos to and from the Golf Connie 
• Toar Manager & Hostesses in attendance* 

Cost front £2995.00 p.p. sharing Twin for the 1 week tour. 

. -Sin gle Occupancy price on application. 
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149 Buckingham Palace Road, London. SW1W 9SA, England 
Pbooe: 01717303975 Ebb 6171 823 5797 



LUXURY HOLIDAYS AROUND THE WORLD 
thj out liuo, urnm cm iu 


oiuc'COTrorde -feraclamel 


to £382? 


choMtu. Concorde Bin . every 


HOLtDAYS AROUND 
S'^TKE WORLD; . 

A^ tfl244 S97 999 " ^ 


ANC 





For France with the accent on standards 
’□hone for a brochure. 




WORLDCOVER 


MS\aSL T SA*i£L 

W.:-,-,D8t3.QS651^ 


CORSICA 



FLIGHTS 




5 Flights/Day to mm 

AMSTERDAM £35 


ATO.4053 


Also 

3 x ABERDEEN 

5 x GLASGOW 

6 x EDINBURGH 

1 x INVERNESS 
2xNICE 

2 x BARCELONA 


from 

£29 

£29 

£29 

£29 

£49 

£49 


hupeni vulas "V with pools 
mediaeval village houses, pretty 
apartments, friendly family hotels. 

01424 774366 fax 774579 
- 07000 Corsica - 
www^ornra.coaik/corrica 


MAURITIUS & 
SEYCHELLES 


MAURITIUS 

4«« 

SEYCHELLES 

♦ ♦♦ 

Contact the Specialist for i 
your tailor made holiday 

TRISTAR TRAVEL 1 
0161865 7275 

ABTX77R54 ATOL3201 




AFRICA 


AH fares single ad. k» from London Luton Aliport 

easyJet 

Call 01582 700 058 anytime 



SAFARIS 



LOW COST FLIGHTS 

USA, Cnwda, Australia. 

New fleatanri. South America. 
Caribbean Par Ea*t, Middle East, Afna 
• Economy Class • Bnsioess Class 
• First Class * 


ITALY 


Hm* 


Thriftway Travel 
0171 490 1490 


MS 

m 



0171 493 0021 

I / • n:: ■ ut. 


OBOIANV - Dally tow 'coM fflglxs and 
Hotel BKCommodaUon. - All major CC. 
Gatman Travel Centra 0181 *39 2900 
ABTA 9b66S ATQL 2877 IATA 



NEW ENGLAND FREE • Advisory ft 
booking service on Oatm&y Inns Id Lunuy 
HUs. 01923 821469 tor bee sampler. 
1 0Ol27^r06®oompuseivucom 


CflOFTB A CASTLES throughout 
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Acumen lacking: only a few humfred took up Ford's leasing scheme for private motorists. Options, a leasing and purchase scheme, has fared better 


Your car 

Is leasing the future? 

John Griffiths examines the case for a major change in ownership habits 


F ord, which sells more 
new cars In the UK 
than anyone else, was 
trumpeting a great 
deal about its Acumen 
a couple of years ago. Acumen 
was the name of a scheme 
intended to change the way Brit- 
ish motorists looked at leasing. 
Now, it has now all but disap- 
peared. 

Look at the car advertisements 
in any North American newspa- 
per, however, and one aspect is 
immediately striking to a Euro- 
pean: the purchase price, if 
shown at all, almost invariably 
takes second place to large type 
showing a monthly payment. 
Increasingly, that payment refers 
not to the hire purchase of a car 
but the cost of leasing it 
Unlike Europe, this aspect is 
aim ed not at the company car 
sector - for most Americans use 
their own - but at private motor- 
ists. Ford and the other big car 
makers believe that, in North 
America at least, the traditional 
link between car use and owner- 
ship is starting to break down. 
Already, more than 20 per cent of 
Ford's US “sales" are. in reality, 
leases. 

Hie expectation that European 
motorists would want to follow 
suit lay behind Ford’s pioneering 
launch of Acumen, and a flurry 
of equally unsuccessful schemes 
from other car makers trying to 
replicate it. But Ford still insists 
that Europeans will come round 
to the concept in the end. 

One big difference, which 
immediately makes a lease more 
affordable to North Americans, is 
the absence of the value added 
tax which weighs so heavily on 
European motorists. Partly 
because of its absence, cars in 
North America also are cheap. 

In spite of this, they tend to be 
kept longer than in Europe. So, 
lease or credit agreements are 
longer, lowering the monthly 
payment figure. 

Long repayment periods usu- 
ally have been frowned upon in 
the UK on the ground that, after 
four or five years, depreciation 
would leave the car of little value 
to its owner. But if there is no 
expectation of ownership in the 
first place, perceptions might just 
change. 

Ford was encouraged to intro- 
duce Acumen in 1995 because of 
changes made by former chancel- 


lor Kenneth Clarke in November 
1994. These allowed leasing and 
finance companies to reclaim all 
the VAT on cars brought wholly 
for business, or half if they were 
to be used for private motoring 
as well 

The company felt the changes 
might just allow payments to be 
reduced to a level that made leas- 
ing attractive to private buyers. 
And. at first, the scheme looked 
as if it would be a winner. More 
than 50.000 people called Ford's 
information service to find out 
more after its launch. 

Yet, a quick look at the 
monthly payments for a two-year 
lease of Ford's £7,995 Ka - 
£226.86. Including VAT and main- 
tenance, or just over £2,700 a year 
- shows why Acumen's reception 
was cool. Ford now admits that 
the package needs a re-think, 
almost cer tainly with longer, US- 
style terms. 

Despite the present lack of 
interest. Ford Credit, the group's 
UK finance arm, describes leas- 
ing as the “sleeping giant... we 
know from experience in Amer- 
ica that, if pricing is equitable, 
eventually everyone will lease.” 
And managing director Cecilia 
Michalik stresses: “We had no 
illusions that launching a plan 
like this in Britain would require 
a major culture change - espe- 
cially as it involves persuading 
the average motorist that they 
don't need to own a car to eryoy 
its benefits." 

Considerably more success has 
been achieved in the UK by a 
scheme that puts forward a com- 
promise between outright pur- 
chase and leasing. This is called 
personal contract purchase (PCP) 
and is typified by Ford's 
“Options", Vauxhall’s “Choices 
1-2-3" and Rover Group’s 
“Select". 

Under these, a minimum guar- 
anteed residual value for the car 
is set for the end of two or three 
years, and the customer makes 
payments on only the difference 
between the new price and that 
guaranteed value. At the end of 
two or three years, he can then 
either pay in cash the agreed 
value of the car and own it; hand 
it back and walk away; or - as the 
maker hopes - take out another 
contract A bright red Ka has just 
become the 250,000th car to be 
sold under an Options package. 

In spite of this. Ford Credit's 


David Nash feels that “there 
needs to be a change in the mind- 
set of people" if foil leasing pro- 
grammes are to take off in the 
UK. That change, he suggests, 
will come with the next genera- 
tion. “They won't be like us - 
they'll want to rent like a 
home... in the US, people are 
already leasing everything from 
washing machines and TVs to 
roams full of furniture.” 

Citrflen UK introduced its own 
leasing scheme soon after Acu- 
men but public affairs director 
Marc Raven acknowledges - like 
most other makers - that it has 
had few takers. “It just seems 
that the British are into car own- 
ership, not renting.” he says. “It’s 
not just cars, though; 70 per cent 

I ‘People in the 
US are leasing 
everything 
from washing 
machines 
to furniture’ 

of the French are happy to rent 
their homes but it seems deep in 
the British psyche to want to 
own theirs." 

Yet Gunter Honnandinger, 
author of “Congested Roads, 
Crowded Markets" - an FT man- 
agement report on the implica- 
tions for car makers of traffic 
congestion and environmental 
concerns - suggests that some 
potentially profound changes of 
attitude may already be at work 
which could indeed break the 
owner/user chain. 

“While the car still provides all 
manner of non-economic benefits, 
the importance of such benefits 
is not as dominant as it used to 
be," he says. “Conspicuous con- 
sumption is often frowned upon, 
and environmental attitudes as 
well as consciousness of traffic 
problems are gaining ground. 

"To be sure, this does not rep- 
resent a change of attitude across 
the board, as illustrated by the 
recent surge in the sales of pow- 
erful sports-utility vehicles. But 
there is a growing segment in the 
market that is accessible to novel 
solutions [to their mobility 
needs] which have a rational, 
rather than emotional, appeal." 


Some car makers within 
Europe are thinking along these 
lines already and are exploring 
tentatively the possibilities of 
divorcing car use from ownership 
in more radical ways than just 
leasing. One is Mercedes-Benz 
which, running sharply counter 
to general attitudes in the UK, 
has chosen the country as its pio- 
neer site for a scheme called 
“Variations”. 

Under this, people can make a 
monthly payment giving access 
to a variety of cars under a single 
lease - say, a sports car for sum- 
mer and a sport-utility vehicle in 
winter, with perhaps an occa- 
sional swap to a large saloon for 
a specific business meeting. 

Similar moves are afoot at the 
volume end of the market Ren- 
ault is just starting a scheme in 
France called “Zapping" under 
which a buyer of one version of 
its Megane car can have occa- 
sional access to a different ver- 
sion. 

In Germany, one Stuttgart- 
based Renault dealer is going fur- 
ther. He offers a “car and share" 
leasing scheme aimed at provid- 
ing customers with mobility 
according to their needs. Recog- 
nising that most people own cars 
which are too big for most of 
their journeys, it provides small 
cars for most customers and 
built-in access to larger cars 
when they actually are needed, 
such as for holidays. The larger 
cars are shared between a consid- 
erable number of customers. 

Klaus von der Weppen, the 
dealer concerned, says that even 
this is only scratching the sur- 
face. He believes car dealerships 
will mutate into mobility “bro- 
kers" which bring in all other 
modes of transport including rail, 
air and shipping. 

Researchers at Mercedes-Benz 
are among those who think such 
an approach is by no means as 
far-fetched as it might sound. As 
Honnandinger points out, the 
company is considering how it 
might best offer integrated mobil- 
ity deals covering an entire jour- 
ney. In the case of a planned 
journey by air, for example, this j 
would include driving to the air- 
port, parking, baggage handling , 1 
and the connecting services at ! 
the destination. 

Against that background, the , 
Idea of owning a car appears pos- 
itively archaic. 


Road test 

Lifestyles with that 
touch of elegance 

Stuart Marshall reports on two estates with saloon appeal 


L ifestyle estates are as far 
removed from the rubber- 
matted, square- tailed 
shooting brakes of the 
1950s and 1960s as a French TGV 
express is from the slam-door 
trains commuters stiH endure in 
Kent and Sussex. 

Their grand Interiors need spe- 
cial protection from muddy gun 
dogs or tradesman's tools, and 
they lack the sheer space needed 
to carry home bargain pieces 
picked up at furniture auctions. 
But they are elegant, and their 
load compartments still manage 
to make the boots of similarly 
sized saloon cars look puny. 

The genre began with the BMW 
3-Series and 5-Series Tourings, 
Audi Avanls, and the Rover 400 
Tourer. They were put forward as 
saloon cars with extra room for 
carrying active leisure equip- 
ment; the term estate car was 
avoided lest potential buyers got 
the wrong message. Now, life- 
style estates no longer are con- 
fined to the posh marques. Mass 
market producers have got in on 

thp act- 

The Vauxhall (Opel) Vectra 
CDX and Fiat's aptly named 
Marea Weekend HLX. which I 
have been driving, are as practi- 
cal and comfortable as their more 
prestigious BMW and Audi coun- 
terparts - hut much more afford- 
able. The top-of-the-range Vectra, 
with a multi-valve, direct injec- 
tion turbo-diesel producing 81 
horsepower, costs £21450 on the 
road. 

It has standard air-condition- 
ing, ABS brakes, twin airbags, 
cruise control, CD player, power- 
operated sun roof and outside 
mirrors, remotely controlled cen- 
tral locking, an d four electric 
windows. 

A fascia read-out gives details 
of such things as average speed 
and fuel consumption, which 
radio station or CD track is 
playing, and the outside tempera- 
ture. At the touch of a button, a 
built-in Trafficmaster provides 
real-time information about 
motorway and main road traffic 
flows. A similarly equipped Audi 
A4 Avant TDi SE, although with- 
out the Trafficmaster, would cost 
£3,000 more. 

The Fiat Marea Weekend HLX 
costs £18455 on the road with 
air-conditioning, passenger air- 
bag and powered sunroof while 
its two-litre, five-cylinder petrol 
engine produces a lusty 147 hp. A 
basic BMW 318i Touring with a 
four-cylinder, 115 hp engine is 
£19,310 although, equipped to a 
similar level to a Vectra CDX or 
Marea Weekend HLX, it would be 
£23,405. 

Forget about status, which is 
not too difficult If you are buying 
a car with your own money. How 
do the Vauxhall and Fiat stand 
up against Audi and BMW? The 


answer is: surprisingly well. 

There was no estate car version 
of the Cavalier, which the Vectra 
replaced. Vauxhall told buyers an 
Astra estate was just as good. 
They disagreed. So. a UK-built 
estate was included in the Vectra 
line-up and! launched only a year 
after thw hatchback. 

Vauxhall knew that potential 
buyers of their medfrxxnrslzed life- 
style estate were unlikely to need 
bulk carrying capacity. What 
they wanted was a car as com- 
fortable and good looking as a 
saloon with a aawwifr fe of 

space for extra luggage. The Vec- 
tra estate fills the hoi admirably. 
The carpeted load space extends 
to 5ft Sin (l.7lm) when the split- 
fold rear seat is down, has a use- 
ful secret compartment under the 
floor, and is easy to load because 
the 531 is less than 2ft (60cm) off 
th e ground. 

The turbocharged, direct-injec- 
tion two-litre diesel is only one of 
four pn gtrips offered in the Vectra 
estate. The petrol options are 

I It started with 
BMW and Audi. 
Now producers 
for the mass 
market have 
joined the act 

four-cylinder units of 1.8 and two 
litres, and a 2-S-litre V6. 

Because it lacks an intercooler, 
the diesel's 81 bhp output is mod- 
est - Volkswagen’s comparable 
1.9-litre, direct-injection, inter- 
cooled engine puts out 110 hp. 
But an intercooled version is 
coming later this year. Mean- 
while, the 16-valve Vauxhall die- 
sel is as refined as any of Its 
kind, pulls strongly at low 
speeds. Is clean (exhaust emis- 
sions are 20 per cent below the 
EU standard) and frugal with 
fuel. 

Its official average consump- 
tion under the EU test cycle is 
44.1 miles per gallon (6.4 1/ 
100km). Mine is doing a little bet- 
ter. When -it -arrived, -the -com- 
puter read-out was 42 mpg (6.7 1/ 
100km). Now, it says 44.4 mpg 
(6*16 1/lQOkm), despite many short 
runs in heavy traffic. 

On the motorway, the figure 
improves steadily, even at the 
cruising speeds of business 
motorists. I am confident of see- 
ing 50 mpg (5.65 1/iOQkm) on a 
long, unhurried trip. 

With a 0-60 mph (0-96 kph) 
acceleration time of 16 seconds, 
the Vectra diesel estate is a no- 
hoper in the traffic lights grand 
prtx (which bothers me not at 
all). Massive torque (pulling 
power) from 1,800 rpm upwards 


and a light, slick gearshift makes 
it feel much livelier than the fig- 
ures suggest 

A big storage box-cum-armrest 
between the seats gets slightly in 
the way of the handbrake, and 
the multi-disc CD player fills 
what otherwise wwould be the 
fascia glovebox. But these are 
minor grouses. The Vectra CDX 
estate fits my lifestyle admirably, 
even if I do have to fold the back 
seat to get two sets of golf clubs 
and two electric trolleys on 
board. It rides well, handles most 
competently, parks easily and 
goes up to 500 miles (800 km) 
between fiH-ups. 

The down-to-earth Diesel Car 
magazine picked it as best diesel 
estate car of 1997. I agree, 
although I think it will be 
knocked off its perch when the 
Volkswagen Passat T Di es tate 
arrives in Britain this autumn. 

Prices of Vectra estates with 
lower levels of equipment start at 
£14.700 for a 1.8-litre Envoy. 
Cheapest diesel is the Envoy 2.0 
Di (£15,650). 

There are nine possible combi- 
nations of Flat's Marea Weekend 
estate with three trim levels, 
three petrol engines and three 
turbo-diesels. For sheer perfor- 
mance, the 124 hp, five-cylinder, 
2.4-litre turbo-diesel is a class 
leader, although its indirect 
injection engine cannot match 
the Vectra’s direct-injection unit 
for economy. 

The two-litre, 147 hp petrol 
en gine in the Weekend HLX was 
first semi in the delightful Fiat 
CoupA With so much muscle, the 
HLX goes like a GTi; its 0-60 mph 
acceleration time is not much 
more than half the Vectra die- 
sel’s. 

Low gearing - 1,000 rpm in fifth 
equals little more than 20 mph 
(32 kph) - makes for extreme flex- 
ibility in traffic. Once on the 
move, the Weekend's light and 
silky gearshift need hardly be 
used. 

Squatter tyres give the sporty 
Marea Weekend a firmer ride 
than the Vectra, but softer seats 
restore the comfort balance. The 
Fiat's pale plastic fascia is as 
up-to-the-minute in design as the 
Vectra's dark mouldings -and-; 
wood grain are traditional. 

Although load capacity is 
much the same as Vectra's, the 
Fiat is even easier to load 
because the sill, which forms the 
centre section of the bumper, 
folds flat. 

As always, performance has its 
price; a lively two-litre petrol 
Weekend will average 2K5 mpg 
<9.9 1/100 km) against the more 
leisurely Vectra diesel’s 44.1 mpg 
(6.4 1/100 km). A great little car, 
though, for the impatient young. 
Weekend prices start at £13,444 
(1.6 SX petrol) and £13,969 (TD 75 
SX diesel). ?•' 



Motorcycling 

Living the Dream on a mean machine 

James Henderson straddles his Harley-Davidson for a fast blast through America’s west 


T he question was plain 
enough: “Well, Mr Hen- 
derson, would you prefer 
a motor home or a Har- 
ley-Davidson motor bike?” Since 
our destination was the western 
US, the answer seemed simple. I 
had visions of speeding over the 
miles of open roads on a massive, 
throbbing machin e, wind in the 
hair, living the American Dream. 

In the end, my colleague and I 
took both, with one acting as a 
support vehicle for the other. We 
picked them up in Los Angeles 
and took turns with them as we 
swung through Nevada, Utah and 
Arizona, returning to California 
along that most legendary of all 
highways. Route 66. 

The Harley was a Heritage Sof- 
tail, a re-make of the 1950s’ Hard- 
tail frames. Its older styling 
included one of those huge, 
round headlights, a tall wind- 
screen, and an acreage of 
chrome. But it had the best of 
modern technology with -a belt 
drive, hidden rear suspension 
and five-speed transmission. It 
was no sewing machine on 
wheels, either the 1340cc engine 
was the size of a small car’s. 

As for the motor home, that 
was nearly as big as my London 
flat I supposed that if we got 
tired of riding the Harley, we 
could always drive it inside and 
stow it away in a cupboard. 

Once we had cleared LA’s end- 


less suburban sprawl, the Harley 
came into its own. It growled at 
the open roads of the Mqjave des- 
ert as they vanished Into the heat 
haze, straight for miles and 
miles. The only other signs of 
human life were windscreens 
glinting in the far distance and 
the odd shredded tyre at the 
roadside. 

The Mojave is so desolate and 
hot that General George S. Pat- 
ton used it during the second 
world war to train his troops for 
operations in North Africa. Only 
100 years ago, it was frontier ter- 
ritory. Gold prospectors staked 
their claims and with them came 
a crowd of railwaymen. specula- 
tors and carpet-baggers. 

Then, too, there were the itin- 
erant cowboys. Indeed, I began to 
feel like one myself as we prog- 
ressed. I thought of the Harley as 
my trusty steed, a feeling 
reinforced by a seat resembling a 
saddle and black leather saddle- 
bags. Certainly, It was a heavy 
beast to ride. 

Driving into Nevada, the land- 


scape proved so impressive that 
it really did feel like cruising Into 
a postcard. The mountains rose 
around us in e xt ra o rdinary col- 
ours: vibrant orange, chocolate 
brown and faded magenta. I 
never realized that khaki could 
look so good. Las Vegas came 
and went like an Inexplicable 
mirage in the desert, an unac- 
countable oddity clustered 
around a vast pyramid of glass: 
dry storms flashed and scratched 
the distant mountains with their 
ligh tning forks. 

Across the Utah border (helmet 
off; there is no law requiring one 
In this state), we headed for the 
Zion national park and some of 
the most spectacular country I 
have ever seen. The walls of the 
canyons closed in around us. 
Sheer-sided and pearly white, 
like a range of massive, ragged 
teeth, they plummeted hundreds 
of feet to rust-coloured gums 
stacked with rubble resulting 
from the continuing splits and 
cracks of water erosion. Vast 
slabs of enamel looked poised to 


break off at any moment Crank- 
ing the Harley through the gears 
in these conditions felt a bit like 
driving a tank. It puttered 
around the hairpin bends and 
then produced sonorous reverber- 
ations as it raced through narrow 

I Las Vegas 
came and 
went like an 
inexplicable 
mirage in 
the desert 

clefts in the rock. Rack in the 
open desert (where the erosion 
has stretched the canyons and 
opened them out to a mirror 
image of the valleys, reducing 
the high ground to table moun- 
tains), it galloped off at the sight 
of an open road, relaxed, and 
then cruised along with a steady, 
satisfying rumble. 


Since the Hell’s Angels are said 
to be the true descendants of 
cowboys, I expected to come 
across them at some stage. As I 
was filling up one morning near 
the Arizona border, the petrol 
station was buffeted by a deafen- 
ing, almost threatening roar as 10 
bikes, all Harleys, cruised into 
the forecourt. 

A couple of the riders glanced 
over and nodded greetings. Curi- 
ously, they were all neater and 
cleaner than I bad expected. We 
fell into conversation, about Har- 
leys and the Dream, and I real- 
ised they were not quite what I 
had been expecting. 

One of them, Jerry, summed it 
up. “It’s a mid-life thing, really," 
he said. “When we realised that 
golf on a Saturday afternoon just 
wasn't working out, a group of us 
took to biking. We’re on a hairy- 
legs tour this weekend. Got no 
women with us.” They left with 
another mighty roar. 

After peering down briefly into 
the Grand Canyon (somehow, 
mountain scenery like this is 


more spectacular when you are 
looking up at it, rather than 
down), we arrived at Route 66 in 
Flagstaff, Arizona. The Mother 
Road, as it was known, has a 
fond place in the American mem- 
ory. It was the artery that fed 
California as thousands and 
thousands of displaced farm 
workers from the midwest 
headed towards the west coast in 
the 1930s and ’40s. Steinbeck told 
the story in The Gropes of Wroth. 

Much of the old Route 66 has 
been replaced by more modem 
highways (mostly Interstate 40), 
but original sections do remain. 
They are great to drive, without 
the traffic, and they are studded 
with one-street towns, bro- 
ken-down petrol stations with 
ancient, chunky pumps, and 
motels, many with hefty enamel 
and neon signs that cast you 
back 40 years. 

I found a latter-day cowboy in 
the end. He roared past me on a 
Harley Sportster on a twisting 
section of the road near the Calif- 
ornia border. 1 caught up with 


him in Oatman: Jake, a Vie tnam 
veteran (tie wore the t-shirt, any- 
way) who obviously had never 
quite settled. Dressed in his 
soiled denims and a bandana, he 
was on a day out from Lake 
Havasu City, now home to the 
old London Bridge. 

Oatman once was a gold min- 
ing centre but now trades as a 
theme goldrush town. There 
there was a (real) wedding going 
on, which involved the bride- 
groom being kidnapped by cow- 
boys and then led back by the 
sheriff . with a rope around his 
neck to his waiting bride at the 
street-side altar. 

Jake decided: “Well, it's Mnrfa 
bodkey, 1 reckon, but it’s kinds 
fen, too." He waved goodbye ami, 
with a rasping, metallic roar and 
a spray of gravel, headed back 
towards home. Me? 1 headed off 
west. Into the sunset, of course. 

■ James Henderson's trip was 
arranged by Hemmbigways ( teL 
01737-842 600. fax 843 242) which 
can booh Harley -Davidsons and 
other large touring bikes (plus 
motor homes) on independent and 
pre-planned itineraries through 
California and other American 
states. 

The weekly rate for a SoftaU is 
E6QQ, which includes rental and. 

700 inchisjoe miles (not enough), 
transfers, cleaning and California 
sales tax. Flights and accommoda- 
tion are extra. 
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Wake up to the 
buzz of cricket 

As this year's season gets under way in England, is there any value 
wytag near one of the grounds, asks Gerald Cadogan 

he Australians northern Grounds rt-o n ft«i «v.»^ „r « « * „ « — 


. are (m their way. 

. .. ■ . Whenever the 
-.1 cricketers from 
j '■ » the southern 
hemisphere approach 
Britain's, shores, there is a 
-buzz, -around any cricket 
ground.. 

'. "Between June and August, 
England play six Test 
matches against the Austral- 
• ucns, and a one-day series 
starts- atrHeadingley, Leeds, 
- on May 22, before moving on 
to The Oval and Lord's In 
--Londan: t : - 

There, has already been 
e x citement on the cricket 
field this season: Ireland 
beat Middlesex in Dublin in 
the Benson & Hedges Cup - 
the first time an Irish XI h»g 
beaten , an En glis h county 
. side “ and Australian David 
Boon has been on good form 
" as Durham’s captain and 

Finding a home within 
batting distance of a serious 
cricket ground can be tricky. 
It is easy to thinfe of the 
advantages for the cricket 
lover - no parking problems, 
ho long , walk with a heavy 
picnic basket, and getting 
home quickly to the dry 
when rain stops play. 

But big match days are 
purgatory at sane grounds 
with, fans happy to leave 
their car across your drive. 
At Old Traflbrd, where Lan- 
cashire's ground is close to 
Manchester United football 
club’s, John Cox of Trading 
Places will not show houses 
to, buyers if United are' 
playing." . 

" I always check If they are 
at home or away or if Lanca- 
shire are -playing.” he said, 
explaining that the police 
block off the roads. 

A hit for six through the 
front window is a less likely 
nuisance. 

Two questions, however, 
are important when it comes 
to deciding whether to buy a 
home hear a. cricket ground: 
is it the spirt of arre in which 
you really. want to lzve?.(The 


northern grounds are often 
among old terraced housing 
or council estates.) And do 
you support the home team? 
There is little point in a Lan- 
cashire £an buying a prop- 
erty round the corner from 
Headingley. 

But around Lord's, these 
questions matter least That 
is because St John’s Wood is 
in a good part of London, 
offering a plethora of conti- 
nental cake shops in the 
high street, the Wellington 
Hospital next to Lord’s, easy 
access to Regents “Park to 
walk the dog, and a choice of 
places to worship - church, 
mosque, synagogue or. of 
course, the sacred turf itself. 

Middlesex is the home 
team but it is not vital that 
you support the county, as 


there are plenty of alterna- 
tive cricket contests to 
watch - from the final of the 
village one-day competition 
to full Test matches. 

The Lord’s View flats, 
fronting on to St John's 
Wood Road on the south side 
of Lord’s, offer - as they 
claim - the best free view of 
the ground, provided you 
buy one high enough to see 
over the Mound stand. And 
binoculars help. 

Brian Lack recently sold a 
seventh floor one-bedroom 
flat, needing work, with~a 
guide price of £125,000. 

Blazer Court is on tbe 
same street, where the agent 
offers a sixth floor two-bed- 
room fiat for £299,000. Or 
consider the back flats (east- 
facing, . towards Lord’s) in 


Downe House Farm near Thirslc looks across the vflage pitch 
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LONDON. 

Lotus search tor you. 
London's No. 1 specialist 
search company 
tef: 44 171 838 1066 
,- toe 44 171 638 1077 
, wimliomessarchcobUktoDm. 


PKMBhRTOX HOUSE • EC4 


UITY LAUNCH! 


CAUGHT IN THE 
POSITIVE EQUITY TRAP? 

GOT THE CASH BUT CAT: T 
F:ND THE RIGHT PROPERTY? 
Let us find you the 
home that you i .vant. 

MYTEX PROPERTY SERVICE 
i-i 0171 4S6 6337 




(This weekend! 
New showhomes 
£_J in a quiet setting 
off Fleet Street. ) 




BARONS COURT 
2 double and 1 single bedroom; 
jnaisooeoe with garden, near 
tube, stainless kitdtea , rouble 
bsebropms. 

- . / X415 pear week 
'jcail mobile 0973 499 991 

- orTd 0181 9950771 


”... 
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This weekend sees a momentous occasion. The 
launch of the new show apartments 

at Pemberton House. Dazzling new one bedroom and two bedroom, two 
bathroom apartments, many with private parking, and all enjoying 
"* designer fitted kitchens, concierge facilities and . . . tbe mast desirable 
■’ City setting; just off Fleet Street, within minutes of Sr Paulis, the 
- beautiful Inns of Court, the Thames and even Govern Carden. But hurry. 
Nor surprisingly 70% of these luxury homes have been snapped up already 
- from plan! Vlsir our 
launch starring ihb> 

Saturday and throughout 
the week. 


EATON SQUARE, SW1 

v bright mews house, 

" refurbishment just 
completed, two bedrtwo bath 
Parking if requrad. £800 per 
week. One year minimum. 

\ - Phone 0468 007 060 


luxury. seK-eontal nod flat In large 
Gabigtnn House overiooWng Highbury 
Hitts. Reterancea essemlaL S350 p*». 
■ftt 0171388 9577 


• - 

W • . 




Pemberton House, 

East Harding! Street, EC4. 

1 and 2 bedroom apartments with 999 year leases and competitive service charges 
from £175,000 and £280,000. Sales office open every day 10am to 6pm. 

Telephone: 0171 583 22 37. 

AOo&naUwiiiiliadmmcDrai* 

hr^/wwwjdcpg^xxuk/baznnt nwkfct m «4«cd 6* > 
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Manhattan StnAve Trump Tower 

nRFATHTAKING 

HIGH FLOOR GRACIOUS LIVING 

■ 

; v - , (CONVERTIBLE TO 3RD BJR) 

&±^%gsssr H ” 
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LICENSED N 


Chester Street 

Belgravia, London SW1 

An elegant, early 19th century, Grade II listed, 
family house situated between 
Belgrade Square and Grosvenor Place. 

Tbe property extends to about 4,169 sq ft (3873m 2 ) and 

includes a sedf-connined, basement flat 
4 reception rooms, 2 kitchen^ 2 cloakroom s, 
utility room, 6 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
South-feeing garden of about 545 sq ft (50.5m 2 ) 

39 year lease £1.25 million 

(Nrnr- 1 *■» «— fi-****^ >»<•« «w. A. 

Joint Sole Agents 

George Trollope Lon Brand Home Saks 

0171-824 8111 0171-402 1146 

-Far: 0P1-824 8027 Foxi 017L-724 £234 


INTERNATIONAL PROPERTY 


DORDOGNE - 300 jr old tninhuuM tn 
40 Boee. Lage barn a otirmring poet 
BeauWufly ro* land. 5 bedrooms, 3 
ly u h mnin s . lounge, laga MbhanASninQ 
room. £16.000 pa aslabteftad income. 
Pn«;1 sasioon FP IW: 01822 SB1346 

F|»fCH PROPERTY NEWS. Monthly 
ttt, new & sM properties, legal cdurm 
ee, Asktor your FREE copy now Tab 
001 947 IBM 


CASTELLARAS (CANNES) SUPERB 
HOUSE + share of easfa. Top quefitK 
excel teoHlw * ncurity, great vino. 
Brochures: Coast B Country, The 
EngSah Eetsta Agents on the French 
RWiert. Tel: .33 (0) 4 OS7S3107 
wmunougkwaoni 

OFFSHORE ■ Approved project for 135 
apa rtmert a on iSJSODnf - Seatart let 
01 625 61 3601 Fax: 51 3737 


Century Court on Grove End 
Road (where a west-facing 
Oat rat the 10th floor costs 
£270,000). The most interest- 
ing scheme is yet to happen. 
Through Knight Frank, 
Standard Life has sold the 
site of the Dovercoort 
Garage (opposite Lord's on 
St John's Wood Road) for 
mostly residential redevelop- 
ment. For early news on an 
ideal base for MCC members, 
call KF. 

The Oval also provides 
plenty of big games besides 
Surrey's county matches. 

Daniel Smith is selling 15b 
The Oval, a two-bedroom flat 
In a 1906 mansion block 
overlooking the ground, for 
£95,000. But it Is on the first 
floor. "You need a step-lad- 
der on the balcony for a 
decent view," says the agent 
Inexpensive ex-council flats 
should also be available 
nearby. 

In a higher price range, at 
between £209,950 and 
£375,000 (through Friend & 
Falcke). are Berkeley Homes' 
town houses at Harmsworth 
Mews off West Square, walk- 
ing distance Erom the 
ground. The Oval Under- 
ground station is an impor- 
tant amenity that is aim a 
short walk away from the 
OvaL 

At Old TraJTord, many 
Victorian workers’ cottages 
were demolished 10 years 
ago, says Cox, of Trading 
Places. The best place for 
buying is on the adjacent 
council estate, where a 
three-bedroom, semi-de- 
tached house should coat 
between £42J)00 and £43,000. 

Across the Chester Road, 
towards Manchester United’s 
ground, terraced houses are 
selling in the £25,000 to 
£40,000 range, but the Euro- 
freight terminal is a prob- 
lem. "The cranes work all 
night." says Cox. “It has 
taken 5 to 10 per cent off 
prices." 

In Yorkshire, think twice 
-before buying too close to 
Headingley. Not only is it 
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Distant prospects: the area surrounding Edgbaston is not one of Birmingham's best Tbe buyer needs to look further away 



Granvffle House in W oB ngton Road Is for sale at £850,000 


set in an area of “dire back- 
to-backs". as one Yorkshire 
supporter called them, but 
the county plana to move to 
a new base. 

It is heading for Durkar. 
two miles from Wakefield, 
near exit 39 of the Ml, where 
the highway crosses the val- 
ley of the river Calder. This 
new ground will he much 
more easily reached by 
South Yorkshire supporters 
than Headingley was on the 


north side of Leeds. 

It means now is a good 
time to buy in Durkar or 
adjacent Crigglestone. But 
do not expect views of the 
last overs of the day as the 
sun sets - the new ground 
will be a stadium. 

Dixon Coles & Gill offers 
modern semi-detached bun- 
galows for around £60.000. 
and Vickers Orriss a 
detached modem house in 
Crigglestone for £155,000. 


The Trent Bridge ground 
at Nottingham is near tbe 
bridge over the river Trent 
In a modem block called Tbe 
Boundary. Royston & Lund 
is selling two flats (£47,950 
and £69,950). 

The area surrounding the 
ground at Edgbaston is not 
one of Birmingham's best 
but close by is tbe Calthorpe 
estate, where development 
began around 1800. 

Two good, Iate-Georgian 
houses are on offer from 
Robert Powell for £495.000 
(10 Sir Harry’s Road) and 
£850,000 (45 Wellington 
Road). Other houses the 
agent is selling on tbe estate 
cost from £159.950 to 
£299,500. 

Away from the Test match 
grounds are a flat tn a Geor- 
gian Gothic castellated 
house overlooking the Som- 
erset ground at Taunton 
(Humberts, £92,500), and 
flats in a new-build scheme 
called Cricket Chambers 
near Hampshire's ground at 
Bournemouth (Fox or Sav- 
ills, from £126.0001. 

In the villages, two good 


cricketing properties are 
Downe House Farm at Ses- 
say, near Thirsk in York- 
shire. which looks across tbe 
village cricket pitch towards 
the White Horse of Kilbum 
(Blenkin. offers over 
£360.000). and Hook Vinney 
at Hambledon in Hampshire 
- the birthplace of cricket - 
which KF is selling for 
£475,000. 

■ Blenkin . York (01904- 
671672): Dixon Coles & Gill 
Wakefield (01924-373467); 
Fox. Bournemouth 
( 01202-554242 ); Friend & 
Falcke, London c 0171-498 
0736); Humberts, Taunton 
(01823-2SS4S4): Knight Frank, 
London (0171-629 8171 (Hook 
Vinney) and 0171-824 8171 
(Dovercourt)); Brian Lack. 
London (0171-586 5929); Rob- 
ert Powell. Edgbaston 
( 0121-454 6930); Royston & 
Lund. West Bridgford 
(0115-981 1888); Savills. Wim- 
bome (0)202-88733/ V Daniel 
Smith. London (0171-735 
9510): Trading Places. Stret- 
ford (0161-865 9220); Vickers 
Orriss. Wakefield (01924- 
291500). 
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Twentv two 1 and 2 bedroom apartments and > penthouses 
For further information please contac t: 


Knigp k, 

Frank 

» nun kr. Uaftxm* 0W1 

0171-629 8171 


EASHAW 
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0171 240 2255 


CkMK.YDA- 

pALCKE 


CHELSEA PARK GARDENS, CHELSEA SW3 
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An impressive tow build double froosed family house wrtli parting for two ran. 
6 Bctboaau ; 2 Bathroom* f! en-sunci 2 Shower Rooms : 

4 Rrcepdon Rpgro* ~. £iftri«VBTcairfgo Rraco : 2 QtuXroofn-, 

Utility Room : Ccllif : Oanlcn : Parking 

SOUS AGENTS FREEHOLD 

0171 581 3022 




BUYING RESIDENTIAL 
PROPERTY 

to let produces high returns. 
Capital required from only 
£20,000. 

SENATE INTERNATIONAL 
provide a complete package 
service tor: 

LONDON tel: 0171 408 2444 
EDINBURGH tel: 0131 2263638 
CAMBRIDGE Tel: 01 223 30001 2 
OXFORD tel: 01 865 556002 


FERADA ASSOCIATES 
LIMITED 

Selected quality flats & 
houses of all sizes to rent in 
Central London. 

Two week to two years. 
We serve you best. 

Td: 0171 4097822 
Fax: 0171 493 3413 
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STRUTT 

PARKERW 


Wiltshire 

Hungerfoni 6 miles. Maryborough 5 mDes, LoocUmi 75 mOe*. 

M4 0.I4) It m3cs 



An exceptional residential, agricultural and 
sporting estate in the heart of Rennet Valley 
Fine Grade l Listed principal house. S reception rooms, 

6 bedrooms, 7 bath/shower rooms. Riverside gardens, tennis 
court. Secondary farmhouse. IS further bouses and cottages. 
Well equipped commercial arable and stock forms. Fishing on 
die River Kennel. Excellent ShooL 
About 2,945 acres (1,192 ha} 

(Consideration given to offers for major parts.) 

Strutt & Parker - Tels 0171 6297282 
JSA Knight Frank - Td: 0171 629 8171 


Aberdeenshire - Deeside 

Banchory 6 mites. Aberdeen City Centre 13 miles. 



1%®?- 





An all round residential, agricultural 
and Forestry estate 

25 houses and cottages. 759 acres arable, 358 acres rough 
grazing. 153 acres woodland. 95 acres permanent pasture, 
54 acres temporary grass, 26 acres roads, buildings. 
Residential development potential for 4 form steadings. 
Established driven pheasant shoot. 

About 1,445 acres (558 ha) 

For sale as a whole or in 27 Lots. 

Edinburgh Office - Td: 0131 226 2500 or 
Banchory Office - TO: 01330 824888 


Inverness-shire 

Roy bridge 4 miles. Fan William 177, miles. love 



An all round Tanning, sporting and residential estate 
Lodge. 2 reception rooms, gun room, kitchen. 4 bedrooms, 
bathroom. Integral flat and bothy, producing about £17,600 pa. 
Red deer stalking averaging 14 stags and 10 hinds. Grouse 
shooting. Rough shooting. Trout fishing. Deer park. 3 duck 
ponds. Productive in-hand sheep form with form buildings. 
Edinburgh Office - TU: 0131 226 2500 


Knight Jk£ 

Frank 


INTERN A i I O X A L. 



Carmarthenshire 

Llandovery 9 miles. Llandcllo 6 miles. M4 17 miles. 
(Distances approximate) 

The residential and sporting parts of the 
Edwinsford Estate 

4 bedroom farmhouse. 2 cottages each with 3 bedrooms. 
Further cottage. Derelict mansion site. 

About 277 acres of woodland and amenity land. 
Derelict cottage. 

About 4 miles of double bank fishing on the River Cothl. 
Pheasant shoot. Sporting rights. 

In all about 318 acres 
(128.69 hectares) 


Tel: 01432 273087 Fax: 01432 27593S 

14 Rroiitl Street, Hereford HR4 9AI. 



I L : S T A n n 
1 ROM LONDON'S 
m nr. park 


A WORLD AWAY FROM 
OTHI R A P, 


M I C H A E L 

TIMS 
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DMdi tram S Princa Strert. Yeovil. Soonw BA2B iVA 
Td: <*1405)413474 «r FWm: (il«5) 432588 


NORTH NORFOLK 


John German 



Built in 1989 a development of 
7 cottages ideal far investment as 
comfortable holiday lets! 
Picturesque village with coast 
nearby. 3-1 bed and 
4 - 2 bed units. 


OFFERS AROUND £400400 


CITY* COUNTY 
ESTATE AGENTS 
TELEPHONE: 01603 6161 14 
FAX: 01 603 630969 


C LET TONS 


STAFFORDSHIRE 

Burton on Treat 3 miles Derby 10 notes bcffiekl 7 mites Btrnrnqtem 25 mites 

THE DUNST5LL ESTATE 

8 m agn ifi cent country estate in the National Xbrest 
Grade Q 4 principal lwose, fully productive Homs Farm of about 503 acres 
(wuh milk quota), two renamed farms, bra further short-term agricultural lettings, 
11 let cottages and houses, prodnctnra woodland with estate yard, 
delightful cricket ground, good quality pheasant and dw rk shoot- 
la an about 1037 acres (420 hectares) 

For Sale By Private Treaty 



Si 


AVAILABLE FOR PURCHASE 
BY NON-RESIDENT 
(Open market Kcgbfer 1 


Immaculate Victorian town hamceof 
character situated suburbs St Purr Pun 
within 5 minutes wa& tovn centre. 


Silting Room. Dining Room. 
Coiucrnfavy. Kitdxri/Brciktaf Roam. 
5 B e droo m s. 3 Bathrooms. Cloak Room. 
Parting ml ocurty Garage 1 Bp floor 
jhruwr iritmmiml Mriiri Easily 


TH: S tv offers 01481 711755 


Acting for buyers seeking to acquire 
Country Houses or Estates in 
DORSET ; DEVON, SOMERSET, WILTSHIRE 
also GLOUCESTERSHIRE, HAMPSHIRE and CORNWALL 
Please contact Robert Hayman at: 

West Country House Search 
21 The Square, Beaminster, Dorset DT8 3AU. 

Tel: (01308) 863889 Fax: (01308) 863890. 

Mobile: (0836)563021 


AN INDEPENDENT, PERSONAL i COMPREHENSIVE SERVICE FOR THE BUYER. 


IRELAND 


Tune Share Duplex Apartment 
in 5 Star Ashford Castle 
Water Views - Decorated by 
CoLcfox & Powler - Golf, 
Tennis, Riding. Shooting - 
Great Dining 


DEVON 

SnuMnis Bask Cojweksk>\ 
iR Bedroom wafa Shows and Toilet. 

2Ii R«xi*m Rraau. Pine Hunt Kitchen/ 
Bicakfar Room. Grand PkxvToaeo wnti 
Shower. Gecr giu i Style Collage Windows. 
Oil Fowl Ccninl Hcalmt Firuand 
Rev Garden. Gang? and QfMtood Paitag. 

£130.000 

Phone *154* 58*945 


Price - 125,000 Irish Pounds 


Fax Inquiries to: 
USA: 1212) 338-0728 


KENT. LONDON 
80 MILES. 

Large ground floor In Listed country 
house, fully modernised Own 
pate. Accessible, near amenities, 
secure. £96.000. 

Tel: 01304 380862 


Use the Internet to find houses & other 
property from Britain's leading estate agents 


propertyfinder.co.uk 


Agent enquiries: Tel: 017 1 37 1 661 1 
Email: ipfAdmin@propcnyfindec.co.uk 


IRISH COUNTRY 
HOMES 

Personal nationwide home 
search service 
Tel. 00-353-1-2866991. 
Fax, 00-353-1 -2866990 


HOPE COVE. SALCOMBE -Sympamedcaly 
converted stone barns, superbly 
furnished h tranquil vaSey on sadudad 
larm. a meadow tram sale sandy 
beaches. Indoor pool, sauna, gym. 
lounge bar. tennis, trout lake. Perfect 
combination cl property and location 
through Group Ownership gives 
opportunity id enjoy a very special 2nd 
home far £22£50. Hope Barton. Hope 
Cow. a DUWn,T371BR. (015401 S6l 393 


INTERNATIONAL FROJOTIT CONSULTANTS 


SUFFOLK, The Brampton Grove Estate 

NNrwteh 38Jbn (24 ml SautteuoU 12km (73 roll tps*lck53bn (23«! 

A FINE RESIDENTIAL AND FARMING ESTATE. 
Principal 6 bedroom house. Teams coon. Swimming pooL Ledge 
cotagc. Modem and traditional farm Hril di n jp. 1,0 00 imme s on 

floor ereia store. Grade 2 & 3 smMe bad. Sups - bem coot PsX r oitnCT 

three amap^ Fire panridfp shoot Rental sad other Income. 
About 336 ha (SMaeres) 

For Sale by Private Treaty as a whole or ta op to 6 mts 
Savllls, Norwich 01603 612211 Contact: Christopher DOes, 

?- rmil :dirisir.>ihci- miVn W savilRco. trie 


HAMPSHIRE - EUisfield 

Odiham 8 miles, Basingstoke 65 miles, 

London 52 mil^s (via M3 J61 Aires ford 105 miles, Alton 8 miles 
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A CHARMING GRADE U LISTED THATCHED FARMHOUSE AND 
SUBSTANTIAL BARN WITH PLANNING CONSENT FOR 
PARTIAL CONVERSION AS A GUEST SUITE AND GARAGING 
Entrance Hall Drawing Room, Drain® Room. Smdy /Playroom, 
Kitchen/Breakfast Room. Cloakroom. Utility Room. Cellar. Master 
Bedroom with En Suite Bathroom. 3 fimber Bedrooms, Bathroom. 

Large detached Bara and other open fronted Stores. 

Garden and Mifart t-wai, in all about ? n acres. 

Apply Egerton and HID & Morrison Tel: 01256 702892 


127 Mount St, London W1Y5HA TO: 0171 493 0676 


SMITHS GORE 




YORK 


lild 6 miles - Leeds 2a nates iiwaiayp,Mwi 


.? 1 Insist 


Grade I Listed 

A Restoration (1680) Mansion of manageable proportions. 


■.1 f*rfnt rnwvptc ,4 the Ikv IStl ol fc»v that EmMi Ar.Au.HKrr hm proJumT 
iCoobuj Me - I* June 1«C!| 


Rcorptivn lull. 3 reception rooms, study, breakfast room, usual offices. 

2 pnonpal tvd rooms. 5 further bedroreus. J batbrouim 
Coach bouse. Mabha. outbuildings, nulled garden, park and pastuidind. 
IN ALL ABOUT 27 ACRES 


YORK OKI- ICE Tel: 0004 655*94 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 

30 miles from Birmingham 
An unusual leisure development site 

OCKERIDGE WOOD 


74 acres 

6 miles NW of Worcester, 10 miles from M5 (J5 & 6) 


An attractive wooded site, in fine country 
WITH FULL PLANNING PERMISSION FOR 
33 2/3 BEDROOMED LOG CABINS AND A 
MANAGER’S HOUSE AND SWIMMING POOL 


Sales particulars, with copy of 
the permission from 

Sole selling agent 


DAVID W G TAYLOR bsc 


The Office Chapel House Winston e 
Cirencester Glos GL7 7JZ 
Telephone: 01285 821561 Fax: 01285 821661 


IRELAND - CO. GALWAY 


Outstanding contemporary house beautifully located 
facing due south over Lough Comb and surriunded 
by splendid floodlit gardens. Good Brown Trout 
fishing, with large Pike and Salmon in addition. 

Separate guest/staff apartment, double garage. 
42km Galway city and airport. Cong 8km. 

Now reduced in price I 

Details: JACKSON-STOPS & McCABE 
51 A Dawson Street, Dubfirt2, Ireland. 

Tel: 353 1 6771177; Fax: 353 1 671156 


John Cle^g & Co 


WOODLANDS PARK 

258 acres at VerwoocL, Dorset 
Productive conifers. Mature larch and Scots pine. 
Sporting including two stream fed ponds. 
Guide Price: £375,000 

Details and a list of UK Woodlands for Sale: 


Church St.. Chc^lmm. Bucks IIP? UK 
Tcl: 01494 7S4711 Fn\: 01494 771434 






d planfiori tfieeariy 1980* 

■ trees plmtsd TnW62. 


Vl Bn C25aan) £11; 
finatriySflka sproce plcnted^980. . 
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For details of these , ■ 
Properties list ore 


■ prop&rtias, a t 


■Selected 


FOUNTAIN FORESTRY 



SStncn Vordan HHC5 or Ben Hudson ASICS c* 
Mo&igton HkNM, Mofiigton, Banbury Oxon OXI7 1AX 
24 Hour BMuag* sorvfc* 01295 7572SO 
Offk. hours) 01 295 750000 01295 750001. 

SSVKB FOB PBVAIE NO COtfCWK IAWOWOS, UTUttS, IOWI AUIH0HIB . . - 


INTERNATIONAL PROFQtTT CONSULTANTS 



LINCOLNSHIRE, Kirkstead 

Lincoln 24 bn f/5 iwfeti Homaurte IS fan (8 mita) 
MTRACTTVE AND VERSATILE AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT 
ON THE SOUTHERN OUTSKIRTS OF WOODHALL SPA. 

Siv bedroom form bouse, four cottages.' rao^i of form baildmgs. 

Let on FRI terms producing annaaf tent of £29,404. Productive 
grade 2 and 3 land with ini gad oo. 

About 284J>5 ha (70L88 acres) Region of £850000 

Joint Agotf Sbookr Sc Son 01664 60181 

Savllls, Lincoln 01522 534691 Contact: Andrew Pearce 
e-mflij-andicw -peace® savilLlcauV 


FULKING, WEST SUSSEX 

Brighton opproximaleJy 8 miles. A23 approaimotely 55 miles 



A superb converted Grade Q listed period Bara 
delightful seeing at the fool of Ibc South Down*. 
Magnificent reception fait dining room, breakfast roam, study, 
kitchen, utility, man er bedroom suite. 2 guest bedroom suites. 
2 further bedrooms, 4th bathroom, garaging. 

Grounds in all approximately three-quarters of an acre. 
Price Guide: £465,00 
Fox & Sons Country House Department 
01892 512585 or 01444 459966 


STRUTT &J6w 
PARKER W «T 

Staffordshire/Cheshire Border 


Crwe 6 miles (Lanton-Euston 2hrs) - Mb - 5 miles - 
Manchester Airport 32 miles 



An outstanding house in a superb private setting 
beside its own 13 acre lake. 5 reception rooms, 
kitchen/ breakfast room, 5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms 
(1 en suite) Garaging, stables, boathouse, water gardens, 
grounds, paddocks, islands. 


About 24 acres . Refl2A5 2765 

Chester Office Tel; 01 244 320747 
Fax: 01244 320069 


GREAT FAMILY HOLIDAY LODGES 

Luxury second homes at Huntocombe Manor 
on South Devon Cornwall border 
OWN USE - 1NVESTMENT-CGT ROLLOVER 
REINVESTMENT RELIEF 

Huge discounts on end of phase three-bedroom lodges or 
massive OFF-PLAN SAVINGS on NEW four bedroom lodges. 
AH fully furnished and ready for 1997 season. 

FULL MANAGEMENT. INDOOR S OUTDOOR 
SWIMMING POOLS, TENNIS, BARS, 
RESTAURANT, ENTERTIANMENT. 

PRICES £39,950 TO £59,950 
VERNON KNIGHT ASSOCIATES 
TEL 01626 776988 FAX 01626 770595 


WOOLLEY 
S WALUS 


Village and Country Homes 
Hampshire Wiltshire Dorset 




Chalke Valley (Salisbury 7 miles) spacious family home with a 
delightful garden. About l 1 /* acres with orchard, hard tennis court, 
studio/workshop and kitchen garden on banks of River Ebbie PG 
£325.000. 01722 424624 

Tqffent (Salisbury 11 miles) Grade H fisted house in picturesqne 
village with delightful garden having a stream miming through it. 
Rural outlook to south and west. 4 bexis, 2 baths. 3 teceps, P.G. guide 
£275,000 01722 424524 . * 

Nr PonBngtnidge Delightful Geoigian former farmhouse in grounds 

£ J“i ov «£ “ 4 beda - 3 kitchen and cloakroom. 

Workshop £230,000 01425 655900 
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ess than 80 years 

ago Lord and Lady 

Peel were inveat- 
,ing some of their 
linoleum fortune 
' In-a traditional English 
country house. 

- _’5 krare ’ ffas a vast formal 
entran ce hall, a doable 

- stai r case, a floor for the ser- 
vants on top and the foil 
range of gardens an d out- 
t reffldln g s required to service 
a grand country lifestyle. 
The bolder and pattern of 
one of their most successful 
Hno designs was recreated in 

. v.a fcainal rase garden. 

A member of their stafl; 
-• LELTyrode, wrote a letter at 
the time describing the site 
chosen for the house on 
Eyden Hffl, hear East Mean 
in H am p shire. *Tt had an ele- 
; vated. position' giving exteo- 
. adve views - a clear, riwwri 
and invigorating air softened 
. by the lower grounds to the 
west and south - nearness 
to a large town oar city, yet 
far enough to avoid the n ofce 
and snooker; also near anr y n g h 
- to London to a journey 

^here and back easily done 
In one day." 

- It took six years to com- 
plete the building of what 
the; Peels named Leydene 
‘ House. From 1927 onwards, 

‘ the servant recalls “brilliant 
weekend parties” in the 
summers, and shooting par- 
ties in the. winter. Once, the 
footmen sent to warm the 
woodland hut for lunch 
burnt it down by accident. 

A few miles east, in a simi- 
lar setting overlooking the 
South Downs in West Sus- 
sex, the Courtauld family 
was similarly busy. Major 
Courtauld bought Burton 
Park near Petworth in 1919, 
the same year construction 
wprit began at Leydene. 

An article in Country Life 
in July 1936 described the 
property as. “impaired by 
neglect" when the Court- 
aulds bought it Major Cour- 
tauld concentrated on 
improving the house and his 
wife on the gardens, where 
she established rockeries, a 
water terrace, a nut walk, an 
orchard and deep herba- 
ceous borders then becoming 
fashionabl e 

The result was, according 
to Christopher Hussey, “as 
charming a home as one can 
find, set in gardens of 
unusual beauty". 

The second world war 
swept that world away. Both 
houses were requisitioned by 
the military, with the Royal 
Navy's Signals School mov- 
ing in. to'Leydene and- the 
army taking over Burton 
Park. When the war ended 
both properties had been 
fully institutionalised. The 
formal gardens, so painstak- 
ingly created just 20 years 
earlier, had become the foun- 
dations for ugly modern 
buildings. While the signals 
staff stayed on at Leydene, 
Burton Park became St 
Michael's School, until its 
closure in 1993. 

Now both properties are 
about to start a new phase of 
residential life. They axe two 
of the latest buildings to be 
taken on by developers able 
to juggle the demands of 
Usted building conversion 
with modem femfly needs. 

At Leydene in H a mpshir e 
the developer is Berkeley 
Homes, best known for its 
small, individual develop- 
ments of large, family 
houses. With its vertical con- 
version of the Ckade n listed 
horse, Be rkele y is extending 
into new territory. 





Gardening 

Low-level beauty in 
the high-rise city 

Robin Lane Fox returns wide-eyed to the 
New York Botanical Garden 

W! 


' ft ■*« look: Burton Court - part of a series ol conversions and new buikflng works on the 150-acre Burton Park estate 

Taking back the 
grand country home 

Life is stirring in formerly requisitioned houses, finds Anne Spademan 



Burton House; neglected, restored, then requisitioned 


The house itself is being 
divided into five very large 
homes, all leading off the 
grand entrance hall. Each 
house will have around 
4,000 sq ft of living space and 
16ft ceiling heights. They 
will share a large terrace, 
the “lino garden" and com- 
mon grounds of 30 acres, 

fnrfnHing tannin COUltS. 

The old courtyard build- 
ings have been rendered 
cream and turned into a 
courtyard of five mews 
houses. Beyond the mews, 
Berkeley has knocked down 
the modern military build- 
ings and is creating 20 


detached houses at their sig- 
nature five-bedroom, four-re- 
ception room range, with 
gardens of up to 1.8 acres. 

Almost all 30 properties 
sold as soon as they were 
released, many to families 
already on the A3 corridor 
and many to “empty nes- 
ters" trading down from 
large houses in London or 
Surrey. Prices ranged from 
£185.000 for the smallest 
mews house to £430,000 far 
the largest detached ones. 

A similar buyer profile 
and price range has emerged 
at Burton Park. Here, four 
developers are working on 


separate parts of the iSOacre 
estate, vriiich includes lakes 
and a nature reserve. 

The main bouse is being 
divided into 12 large apart- 
ments by Michael Wilson, 
who has a reputation for 
restoring listed buildings. 
The stables occupied by his 
master craftsmen will even- 
tually be converted into five 
two- and three-bedroom cot- 
tages. 

A new courtyard develop- 
ment of nine classical -style 
homes with deep skirting 
boards and fine wooden 
detail is being built by Bond- 
lands, a London specialist 
developer. In the walled gar- 
dens, Alfred McAlpine is 
building two rows of cot- 
tages which will overlook 
the recreated 1930s formal 
garden. In what, was once 
the heart of the working 
estate, Bewley Homes is 
renovating tha existing prop- 
erties and building new ones 
to create a village around 
the central green. All 12 
homes were sold before their 
formal launch, for prices up 
to £500,000- 

One reason both sites have 
sold so fast is the buoyancy 
in the property market Both 
developments satisfy the 
heavy demand for houses in 
rural locations within the 
south-east, without destroy- 
ing the green-field sites resi- 
dents naturally cherish. 
Their success is also due to 
the combination of attractive 
period facades and modem 
interiors in a country set- 
ting. 

Now the search is on for 
more potential sites. Both 
Berkeley and Bewley Homes 
have been buying similar 
properties with a view to 
repeating the success of Ley- 
dene and Burton Park. 

Berkeley has bought Bur- 


ford Lodge, the former home 
of George Barclay, of bank- 
ing fame, near Dorking in 
Surrey. It has turned the 
main bouse into apartments 
and is creating new homes 
in a courtyard and mews 
development 

Bewley Homes has bought 
the former Constance Spry 
finishing school near Wind- 
sor, where it is creating five 
homes in the original build- 
ings and seven new homes 
in the grounds. Owners of 
large period houses or strug- 
gling boarding schools 
should expect a knock on 
the door. 

■ Burford Lodge is for sale 
through Patrick Gardner and 
Co p f Dorking (013O&S77775X 
Burton Park is for sale 
through Hamptons in Hasle- 
mere (01428-642307). 


hen 1 last vis- 
ited the New 
York Botanical 
Garden, it was 
mid-January, the winter sun- 
shine was absurdly warm 
and I made my way into the 
temperate greenhouse, hop- 
ing to see a flower. My spec- 
tacles misted over in the 
heat. I groped my way 
through the tree ferns and a 
gentleman repaid the com- 
pliment by gliding his hand 
affectionately into mine. 

I have just returned to the 
botanic garden, hoping for 
less mist, more flowers and a 
delayed spring. This past 
week is a milestone for the 
garden’s greenhouses. The 
central glasshouse is re- 
opening after decades of twi- 
light existence. It is to be 
known as the Enid Haupt 
Conservatory and through- 
out this month is being cele- 
brated with various events. 

Visitors can enjoy the 
wonderful palace of glass 
which houses anything from 
an imitation Tropical Low- 
land Rain Forest to a full 
display of the palms of the 
Americas. It is ranked as the 
most prolonged and lavish 
restoration in the world of 
greenhouses and owes much 
to donors, not least to Enid 
Haupt. The garden is easily 
reached by subway to the 
edges of Brooklyn. 

The gardens owe a gratify- 
ing debt to the English 
example at Kew. but they 
contain specialities which 
will turn any British garden- 
er's head and make you won- 
der why we have missed 
these particular pleasures at 
home. American gardening 
used to be dismissed as a 
near-contradiction by the 
trowel-bearing British lead- 
ers. The fashion has begun 
to change, however. 

The Institutes and Botani- 
cal centres of America 
approach the subject with a 
depth of knowledge, breed- 
ing and experiment which 
makes most of us look like 


superficial soil -sera tchers. 
The placing of plants and 
the romantic style come 
more naturally to the Brit- 
ish. but the relation between 
serious scholarly study and 

gardening practice seems 

closer across the Atlantic. 

More simply, the New 
York Botanical Garden is a 
merciful haven for reluctant 
walkers. At regular intervals 
it is served by a visitors 1 
tram which takes you round 
on inter-linked golf carts, 
allowing you to enjoy the 
full sweep of accompanying 
woodland, river and the 
drifts of magnolias, prunus, 
wonderful trees of flowering 
cornus and the plantations 
of lilacs, and more than 80 
types of ornamental Mai us, 
the flowering and fruiting 
trees which American breed- 
ers have done so much to 
classify and improve. 


c 


hu gging round the 
spring plantations 
saved my stamina 
for a specialised 
assault. This assault concen- 
trated on the acid-test of any 
botanic garden, the Rock 
Garden which commemo- 
rates a famous American 
enthusiast, T.H. Everett. 
Myopia afreets experts when 
they are confronted with the 
beloved objects of their main 
study. In the T.H. Everett 
rockery. I began by being 
British and snooty and see- 
ing only the non-Alpine 
accompaniments, as if 
Americans do not know how 
to grow proper Alpines. 

The pulsatfllas and aquile- 
gias will have to forgive me. 
This rock garden Is superbly 
designed and maintained. It 
is 10 times more interesting 
than the declining asset 
which stands at Kew. Its 
gentians are of German qual- 
ity and its range of campan- 
ulas and Irises include many 
which I could not even vis- 
ualise. These gmaii pleasures 
are significant, but in the 
middle distance I saw a line 


of bushes which I mentally 
classed as more lilacs. 
Advancing closer, I realised 
that they were five boshes of 
the fabulously difficult 
Daphne Genkwa, smothered 
in their Klac Sowers. 

This particular Daphne 
was found in Nlngbo by the 
great collector Charles 
Maries in 1877. He had been 
told to find the plant which 
was still believed to be a 
lilac, not a Daphne and 
felled to find anything until 
be returned to the town to 
buy a ticket in the railway. 
In the street, he saw a Chi- 
nese man carrying a bunch 
of shoots smothered with 
flowers “like a stick bound 
round with lilac". He had 
found this legendary 
Daphne, but I have never 
seen more than two or three 
flowers on a shoot and have 
wandered why anyone con- 
fused it with lilac in the 
wild. 

In New York, the confu- 
sion is wonderfully easy. Not 
one bush, but five, run in a 
group, smothered with so 
much flower that the stems 
are concealed anri amateurs 
would think that they must 
be lilacs. Before thinking 
any patronising thoughts 
about American gardening, 
remember that they have 
bushes of these Daphnes 
which defy gardens in 
Britain. 

Travel broadens the mind 
and in New York, adds to 
the labels on plants which 
the English have yet to 
appreciate. Perhaps you 
could identify Itea virgin] ca 
Henry's Garnet, but 1 am 
fairly sure that few grow the 
lovely Cercis chinensis, or 
Chinese Redbud, which is 
common as a small tree, 
even in Central Park, but is 
known only from two nurs- 
eries in the British Isles. 

However much you like 
the skyscrapers, remember 
that the city has at least one 
patch of excellence at 
ground leveL 


On the Move 


Prices divide a nation 

Anne Spademan reports on a growing north-south divide 


I n property, we are two 
nations again, north 
and south," writes 
Nicholas Shields, a 
Vest Yorkshire estate 
gent, m tlie latest survey 

iy. Royal Ins titution of 

Chartered Surveyors. This 
3 bad news for all those 
abour politicians newly 
lasted on a "one nation 
icket” to constituencies in 
he -north who must now 
ind .a Home in London. 
Shields, reports patchy 
mprovements in his local 
Wakefield market, but no 
eoeral price, rises. His 
amarfai are consistent with 
!m majority of agents in the 
"orkshrre mid- Humberside 
rea. The RICS map of 
in gfaiwi and Wales shows 
nly 33 per cent of agents 
tiere reporting that prices 
re rising, as do 34 per cent 
i the north. This compares 
lith .72 per cent in 
oath-west England, 87 per 
ant in the sooth-east and 
3 . per- cent in Greater Lon- 
bus. - ’,. 

The Nationwide Building 
odety also reports a wid- 
oing of the gap between 
orth and south. Paul 
anderson, its head of 
search, says the 8.9 per 
ent rise in prices in the 
ear to April was largely 
felled; by strong rises in 


the south. As yet, he says, 
there are few signs that the 
trend is breaking out of the 
south-east 

Evidence of the more bull- 
ish side of the coin also 
appears in the RICS report 
For only the second time in 
20 years, more than 10 per 
cent of chartered surveyors 
say prices rose by more 
t h an 5 per cent in just the 
first three months of the 
year. The only time this has 
happened before was In 
19% the peak year of the 
property boom. 

Any suggestion that the 

market is returning to those 

heady days is swiftly 
refuted by lenders. The 
Council of Mortgage Lend- 
ers’ latest figures were 
released last week under 
the headline “No sign of 
Housing Boom". 

The figures showed new 
mortgage lending rose 
slightly in the first quarter 
of this year to stand at 
£5. 57 5m. This compares 
with £&565m in the fourth 
Quarter of 1996 and £4.1B8m 
a year ago. The councils 
director general, Michael 
Coogan. said the lending fig- 
ures showed a “healthy 
rise”, but not a boom. “The 
CML has pointed oat on 
numerous occasions that 
improvements in the mar- 


ket are from very low base 
levels and are masking a 
range of very different 
regional and local experi- 
ences." 

Three routes to 
the rural idyll 

Anyone thinking of trading 
In their London home for a 
rural idyll might consider 
one of the three following 
properties, all of which have 
a stream running through 
good gardens. Mill Cottage 
sits in one acre of gardens, 
a mile inland from Hope 
Cove near Salcombe. The 
thatched bouse has three 
good bedrooms, a large Aga 
kitchen and is in very good 
condition. 

Slightly larger is Old 
Walls, a Grade Q listed cot- 
tage in the South Sands val- 
ley near the coast. It, too, is 
thatche d and has four bed- 
rooms (all with bathrooms), 
a den, study and two recep- 
tion rooms. Both are for sale 
through Marchand Petit in 
salcombe (01548-844473): 
Mill Cottage at £275,000 and 
Old Walls at £395,000. ’ 

Another candidate for city 
escapers is Armswater Cot- 
tage on the Ickwortb Park 
Estate in Suffolk. Originally 
a terrace of three Georgian 


cottages, two have been put 
together to create a three- 
bedroom, two reception 
room home. The gardens 
run down to the river Lin- 
net, with a pretty walkway 
along its batiks, and include 
a stable range with loose 
box and tack room. Strutt 
and Parker In Ipswich 
(01473-214841) have set a 
price of £185,000. 

If a folly is your 
fantasy. . . 

A little ffingtiah fantasy has 
come up for rent through 
Hamptons in Famham. Sur- 
rey. The Deer Tower at Shil- 
llnglee is a small, turreted 
folly set in 120 acres of land- 
scaped gardens and 
grounds, three miles south 
of ChiddingfolcL 
The top floor consists of 
the master bedroom suite, 
with a bathroom in one 
tower and dressing rooms in 
two other towers. There are 
two farther bedroom suites, 
three reception rooms and 
an octagonal kitchen. Those 
who wish to do the summer 
season are in striking dis- 
tance of Wimbledon. Royal 
Ascot and the polo at Cow- 
drey Park. The rent, for a 
period of between six and 12 
months, is £8,750 a month. 


COUNTRY PROPERTY 



WILTSHIRE 

WYLYE VALLEY - SALISBURY FIVE MILES 

A superb mill conversion which has 
MW xMm an tore Doors which includes a 
hallway, drawing room, dining room, study, 
foutffrve bedrooms, utility room, hah iuuru and 
shower room, mil] room with original mailing 
geac wheel roan with original wassr wheel, part 
electric /part solid fuel central heating, two 
smge bins, ample paifcmg, bndsoped garden 
with null pooL PRICE GUIDE: J33Q0OO 

01722 414747 



INTERNATIONAL PROPERTY 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 



Situated in a prestigious established neighborhood, this spectacular 
17,500 sf Colonial Revival house is superbly crafted. 7 yrs old. 
Lavish interiors include: magnificent L.R. Sc D.R., 14’ ceiling height, 
commercial kitchen, sep. brkfst rm, award winning paneled library, 
media rtru. etc .. .9 bedrooms, II baths, 3 half baths, pool and pool- 
house cm exquisitely landscaped property. The latest in hi-tech 
amenities: and much, much motel $5,900,000. Please call Mr Miller 
at 202-872-9070 or 202-362-3570 direct. Fax 2Q2-785-2761- 


TO LET NEAR BATH 
MAGNIFICENT GRADE H GEORGIAN 
COUNTRY HOUSE 
fat idyllic secluded grounds 

6 bedrooms, 4 receptioo/study healed swimming pool, tennis 
court, paddocks 
To be let Furnished 

Groundsman and Domestic Staff included 
Available from mid July onwards 
£4,000 pan Ref RHB/304 

TO LET NEAR CORSHAM, WILTSHIRE 
18TH CENTURY TRADITIONAL FARMHOUSE 

In quiet and unspoilt nual location 
5 bedrooms, 3 reception, study 
Outbuildings and approx 3 acres of paddocks 
Recently refurbished to highest standard 
Available 1st June onwards 
£2,000 pem Ref RHB/306 

For further details contact Robert Bartlett 
23 Gay Street, Bath BA1 2NS 
Tel: 01225447575 


s 


SWITZERLAND 

Lake Geneva Region, Momreux, Villars, 
Gruy&re, Valais 

Luxurious Apartmcajis A Chalets direct from builder. 
Company domiciliation, and Swiss residency advice, 
LENNARDS PROPERTIES INTERNATIONAL 
TH Swiss: lot 41 21 989 2020 Fax: 41 21 9647044 
Tel UK: Jut 44 (0) 181 906 0515 



IkCMVBMSardCwpqhi 

Z3 otOca ArafW tke IT irat jib 

ncfcS JaBraep, 


0171 352 0772 


SWITZERLAND 

Rougemont/Gstaad VaBey 

CF Immoblter 

Announce the construction of 

LUXURY CHALET 

6 bedrooms with private 

bathrooms 
3 reception rooms 
kitchen, sauna, four car 
Indoor perking 

T«. (41) 26 925 92 73 
Fax (41) 28 925 92 75 
E-naax fl mmobtteigbbBWiach 


LE PETIT NANS 

ftnr Amphora, Provence, France 

250 has. estaie consisting: - 

10 has. vineyard and olive farm 
240 has. forest 
Large manor of 1 1 bdrms. 

1 house. 1 small apt w/3 bdrms. 
2 garages 

Wine press w/large wine barrels 
4.5 million FF 

Enquiries to Mis Cbra 
Fbk t«2) 8104513 or (632) 818 1550 



SEATON £225,000 



wall views to sea and countryside, 
set in gardens of approx. 2 acres. 

2 receptions, study, kitchen 
& utility. Sun balcony A 
swimming pooL Double garege 
A stable Mock. Paddock. 

Hitforda Seaton Office 
01297 24224 



GARDENING 


• Safigna Hardwood Frame • Proofed Canvas 
Heavyweight Base • White or Green 
* Largo or Very Large 

THE \ JOPASCO ’ SHADE 

Finest umbrella 
Under the suN 

For your FREE colour brochure on the UK’s 

RBnmouUH ^^^flneetquaWy Shade Umbrellas contact 
JOPASCO Ltd. FTa. Unit i -Trident industrial Estate 
Btacwhomn Road • CoMbrook • Berkshire as QAX 
7 teds onoulrios woteome 


24 Hour Brochure Orderline a 


INTERNATIONAL PROPERTY 



for oil year jsopaty 


Germany, Ingolstadt 

(Audi factory. 


zeqtrinseoa, olB or fira for 
□nr tut progeny gnat 




75 bn north of Munich). 


TU 01481 71-4445 


Valuable property loSPin 1 


Ft* 01481 713811 


farmhouse md bam. swimming pooL 


Shields <£1 Co 


quid area, dote to the city. 
Asking price: 650. -DM n f. 


1 Tfcc Uku;. Irak Bratmfc. 


TeL+49 84SO-8137 


khurhnGiinaTCJ. 


Fax +49 8450-7396 


CANNES * REGION. Beautiful 
epanmsnis * vfias with pools, awMUa 
fw rant {tong or short tarn) or tar ada. 
Coast & Country, The English Esteu 
Agert an tha Punch RKtera. +33(0)4 83 
7531 07. iMMrjnougb&cam 

COSTA DEL SOL PROPERTIES 
UarboHa Offices. For Information & 
Pita ftsl ting Dial 803 3761 anytime. 
Fax 3558 

FRENCH HOME - Dordogne Gorge - 
Soutrem France, tetJde a lags fete. 
2-5 bedroom houses from £75,000. 
Derek HokJem 0181 9592629 


FRENCH RIVIERA 

Mougins, 5 Km Cannes. Splerefti 
Vita with swfmmng pool. 

For summer rental or sale. Photo/ 
i n for mation Tel purer 433 4 93 9Q 
10 80 fin French) Foe *33 493 75 1 

35 49 (ki any language) 


19TH C. CHATEAU by the river, 
near Bordeaux. 25 acres. £500,000 

wn*dmndi-p«opBfljiComde»^^ 

DomuS Abroad Tel: 0171 431 4092 
F: 794 4822 
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FOOD AND DRINK 


G erard Boyer’s restau- 
rant, Les Craydres in 
Rheims, is as good a 
place as any for a first 
encounter with Apanage, lake all 
the top restaurants in Cham- 
pagne! it thrives on the business 
it receives from the champagne 
houses, and the much of the 
menu is designed to avoid the 
solecisms champagne-makers 
associate with overly strong or 
rustic flavours. 

According to the Guide Miche- 
Un, Les Craydres is one of a score 
of France's best restaurants. 1 
was lured into a succession of 
sampler plates: a lobster salad 
with a doriole of chopped auber- 
gines (Mediterranean flourishes 
have made it all the way to the 
chilly north); a piece of fried foie 
gras steeped in aceto balsarrdco: 
and a gorgeous dish of john dory 
cooked simply d la meuniere and 
presented on a cauliflower cream 
dotted with wine soaked shallots 
and accompanied by an explosive 
garlic “cromesqui*’- “watch out 
for your shirt!”, said the waiter. 

We now had a short intermis- 
sion and a coffee cup filled with 
lobster broth flavoured with gin- 
ger (except I couldn't taste the 


Champagne / Giles MacDonogh 


First encounter of the fizzy kind 


ginger). So far the Apanage bad 
fared pretty well, although, natu- 
rally, it did not stand -a chance 
against the vinegar on the foie 
gras. 

We moved on to other things: 
veal sweetbreads with under-per- 
forming truffles (April is too late 
Tor truffles) and leeks; a decon- 
structed pig’s head with more 
truffles (which also failed to 
spike up the dish); local cheese; 
and a superbly liquid nougat. 
With a little arm twisting the 
Apanage had made way for a 
ma gnifi cent 1990 CIos de la Roche 
from Domaine Dujac: champagne 
might have withstood the 
onslaught of the sweetbreads but 
I rightly determined burgundy's 
superior ability to deal with pigs* 
heads. 

So what is Apanage? It is the 
latest creation from Pommery: a 
champagne in the brut style espe- 
cially designed to be drank with 


food. As a result it is richer and 
rather more bottom heavy than 
the light-headed Brut Royal. In 
other words, it dwells on the 
wine's finish rather than seizing 
you by the nose. 

The creator of Apanage and the 
man behind all other Pommery 
champagnes is Prince Alain de 
Poltgnac. As it so happens. 
Prince Alain grew up at Les 
Crayeres, which, until 1980. was 
the sumptuous residence of Pres- 
idents of Pommery Champagne. 

From 1907 the company was 
dominated by Polignacs, one of 
France’s grand old families. They 
married into the Pommerys in 
the 1870s. 

The first Polignacs at Pommery 
were from the cadet branch of 
the family. A generation later 
another one of them married a 
member, of the superior, ducal 
branch. Prince Alain is the last 
in the line now that the company 



has become another outpost of 
the LVMH group. 

Prince Alain may well be a 
scion of the noblesse d'&pie, but 
he also has the earthier blood of 
Madame Pommery in his veins: 
the champagne widow who 
almost single-handedly pioneered 
the taste for dry champagnes in 
the second half of the 19th cen- 
tury. She directed the main 
thrust of her operation towards 


Britain and the British responded 
so enthusiastically to the new 
wine that Madame Pommery 
decided to build her new cellars 
in a (vaguely) English Tudor 
style on the proceeds. 

It might be maintained that 
Prince Alain has an inherited 
interest in the Pommery house 
style which still takes advantage 
of the vineyard sites shrewdly 
purchased in Madame Poxnmery's 
time. The latter are still the tools 
of his trade as he demonstrated 
to me at a tasting of the 1996 vfns 
dorrs.- the still wines which, have 
yet to undergo their second fer- 
mentation in bottle, the one that 
gives them the bubbles. 

He had put out eight 1996s. The 
year had produced champagnes 
which were both high in alcohol 
and acidity, a rare combination. 
We tasted a couple of wines from 
the often decried Pinot Meunier 
grape, which Prince Alain says 


has always been a vital ingredi- 
ent in the Brat Royal, and now 
the Apanage blends, they were 
both impressive. Savoury wines 
designed to give body to the 
blend. 

The real force behind cham- 
pagne. however, comes from the 
Pinot Nmr grape: more nervous 
from Verzenay. the closest top 
vineyards to Rheims. big and 
powerful from Boozy, and show- 
ing its greatest "breed" in the 
wines from Ay on the Marne. 

For non-vintage wines both 
Brat Royal and Apanage have a 
large percentage of Chardonnay: 
the Brut 35 to 40 and the Apa- 
nage 40 to 45. We tried two of the 
best chardonnay growths in 
Champagne: Cramant and Avize. 
The former lent power, the latter 
finesse. 

The object of the exercise was 
to see how these individual 
instruments behaved in concert. 


Prince Alain had made a prelimi- 
nary assemblage of the Brut 
Royal, adding in reserve wines 
from the 1995 and 1994 vintages. 
This will then he kept for three 
years before it is disgorged and 
put on the market at the begin- 
ning of the new millennium . 

The gravitas of the reserve 
wine was easily detectable, but 
the Meunier and the Chardonnay 
had won their battle with the 
Pinot Noir, stressing the lightish 
bouse style expounded by Pom- 
mery. With bottle age there is a 
little cooked note: a smel l of mar- 
malade or fruit compdte. 

In contrast the Apanage was 
less dizzy and more restrained. 
There was a fruit note: like the 
«m»n of grapefruit. The flavour 
came at the end making it 
graven less bubbles, more wine: 
less suitable for a cocktail 
party: more fitting far a lobster 
salad. 

■ Apanage will be launched in 
Britain through the restaurant 
trade. It will cost around. 15 per 
cent more than the non-vintage 
Brut Royal (currently £19.99). 
m For Les Crayeres' ring 
00-333-26 82 SO SO 


In the sunshine spirit of a Greek feast 


Hugo Arnold adapts a menu from the bold and 
rustic tradition of Greek cuisine 


•. - 


Hugo Arnold’s perfectly pleasant picnics. jMBp| 


I t is hard to picnic in 
Greece without being 
close to water, a 
secluded cove here, 
some rushing mo untain 
stream there and then, of 
course, the endless blue sky 
and intense sunshine. 

But for me the real joy is 
being able to shop at the 
markets and prepare "real” 
Greek food, the cuisine that 
concentrates ranch of Its 
effort on vegetables and 
fruit, sees meat as a luxury 
and derives so much of its 
strength from its rural 
origins. This is not 
aristocratic cuisine, but food 
that is bold, rustic and 
straightforward - ideal 
outdoor eating. 

Greek food’s rich diversity 
is no accident, the country 
having been influenced 
throughout its long history 
by the Turks, Italians and 
the collective strength of the 
Middle East Herbs 
particularly, figure strongly, 
although always with 
consideration for the other 
ingredients. There is also a 
strong seasonality, thick 
winter soups of lentils and 
chickpeas, meat stews and 
dips like taramasalata, the 
latter a particular favourite 
during Lent while in 
summer aubergines and 
courgettes, grilled food and 
salads predominate. And 
always lemons, most 
noticeable perhaps in the 
wonderful avgolemone 
sauce that is so popular 
throughout the country. 

It is to Greece I look for 
inspiration when numbers 
are in flux, when my picnic 


is near the sea and when the 
weather is almost certain to 
be hot. Mezethes seem 
designed for salty air and 
uncertainty. If the weather 
turns sour they are easy to 
dispense in the car or some 
nearby shelter and if 
numbers shrink or swell it 
is easy to adjust thing 
accordingly. There is also a 
freshness about Greek food, 
which, so my theory runs, 
means you can eat a whole 


lot more without feeling 
lethargic. Being greedy, l 
see this as an important 
advantage. 

When Greeks picnic they 
seem to invest the occasion 
with a seriousness that is 
disguised only by the sense 
of occasion. Entire families 
arrive at the chosen spot 
armed with baskets 
groaning with mezethes, 
fires are built, meat grilled 
and rugs laid. What Is so 


attractive is that all the 
work Is done beforehand, 
kebabs or whatever is to be 
grilled can smoke away over 
the charcoal with the 
occasional guide of a lazy 
hand, the rest Is ready for 
eating, all the mezethes and 
salads, the olives and dips. 
Convenience food of the best 

kind. 

These recipes are not 
authentic, bat intended to 
reflect the spirit of Greece. 



■ > PfTTA STUFFED VOTIN' MARINATED FETA* 

TOMATOES, CUCUM3ER AND.PAHSLEy v 
• • • . * pfectpesfedd four £»;£#.•• • •. 

One packet feta cheese; 6 pepp er corns, crushed; ofive 
o% btmch oregano; flrpfumtprtiatpes; 1 cucumber; 1 
bunch fiat-leef tableapoon finely chapped red - 

onion; 6 sfices ’of pitta breads halved.^ . 

Method: The 'day before,^ drain theleta of. any liquid, cut into 
slices ar.d place in a bowl wfth the peppercorns, oregano 
(roughly. chopped) arid enough bffye .'oil to cover. 

Core, deseed and roughly chcplhe torfiatoea. Peel, deseed 
and roughly chop trie cucumber and combine In a bowl with 
the tomatoes, red onion, a seasoning of salt and pepper and 
a generous handful of parsley leaves. 

The pitta bread are easier to open if they are moistened with 
a tithe water and warmed in an oven. To serve, stuff the pitta 
with a fettle of the salad and feta. 



AUBERGINE PURS •' 

Four aubergines; olive oik 1 tablespoo n chopped shaBot; . 
1 gatHc dove, pealed and mashed with a Wile sett; 450g 
fresh tomatoes; 1 teaspoon fresh oregano; 1 teaspoon 
fresh thyme; 2 table sp o one chopped parstey;extravirgui 

olive oifc ssM and pepper; i lemon 

Method: Preheat the oven to 18QC; prick the aubergines and. , 
bake for. 30-40 minutes, or until tender. Remove and allow to 
cool This stage can be done in advance. Scrape the flesh . 
from the aubergines into a: food processor. Add the shallot ...' 
and gaillc Plunge the .tomatoes Into, boning water for .20 
seconds and refresh under cold water, peel, .core, deseed - 
and add to theaubergihe ^orq with4he herbs. Switch on . 
end dribble-in enough oihre oil to form a puree. Season with, 
salt, pepper end {emorrjulceL .. , * 


peeled, deseeded and flnefy 
Method: Trim the courgettes and cS3tk»df*f^i 
obBque. Heat a cast ton griddfe.pa^ r afkt ’cqcrftf # 
minutes on each side. Transfer fp a-bow^wlt^s;; 
tablespoons of olive oil 

chicken breasts Vrtth aeft arid peppe^and Yubw$ 

.Grtl .tor thr^.^inut^dri eechs^fe^oa 
a preheated overt,- 
: until cooked * Add to : toe" i 
a generous seascnfeigiaf salt ; 
with cling TDm andsrfasfele.v .V: 

Oanblhe^ga^- yoghurt; p^;puct*>b^V 
seasoning of salt and pepper. CornbingwHb ti»i 
when the latter is Paid: Toss weft, add lethodjutas 1 

■ :a. - ; .MEATBALLS AND 

Two sfices of white breed crust 
lamb; 1 rod onion, fuw>fr ch0pped; fMtf a g^ 
peeled, and masked to a ptdp with, a little -' 


tablespoon freshly 

pepper^Z tablespoons fresh^choppedtotob 
mint 'sauce; 4 corrections, fiddly .■chopped; 

Me th od: Soak the bread in watser’fbr 
out any excess moisture and cwrnbine 

ingredients in a bbwL-Seasqp^^^^^ap^^mi^l^ 

aside for at least one hpdr, overnight, fo 
better. '. ’ ' •' ./ • ; ? 5 ;• .> sj 

Shape Jhe mixture /nto.b^teusinga _ v __,_ <r ..... 

water anti grtll'aF.best,of M, bwt3ecxie 

over and rapeaL. Combiw tta doiT^^p^.^^-;to(k)^'-.^ 

olive oP to farina paste Sen«,wtto<&7e m«rt ; 






should, ff possible be^ser^sll^Ttfywa^^^ 1 '/^ 




GREEK YOGHURT, TOASTED 
reheat the: oven. to 1 50*C.‘ Spread. 1 00gj 


GRILLED CHCKEN ANDCOURGETTE ' 
SALADWTTH TZATOKI 

Four courgettes; olive oil; 4 chicken breasts; salt and . 
pepper; bunch of basil leaves; 1 garlic dove; peeled and 
crushed to a pulp wfth a lithe salt; 225g Greek yoghurt; 
large bunch mint, roughly chopped; half cucuntoer, ' 


Preheat the 
bn a shallow baking bay and bake for 
fighHy bfowpecLThe afencwktesh6uld.be 
-throi^hi 




Dribble a generous portion-erf Greek' 
yodiurt and scatter over the almorkjs. •: fv’* 


Sites 

Greek delimit: spit-roast lambs for those who are really : 


i about outdoor eating 




JANCtS ROBINSON'S wfne recommendation is the gentle red IQtana Papioamiou, from Nemea at £9, one of many de 
The Greek Wine Centre In Shrewsbury (tel: 01743-364636). It te also stocked by Enotiea of Nor tha m p ton. .. f i -1 • 
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Shopping / Giles MacDonog^i 


Edinburgh’s Italian treat 


W e hear a lot 
(possibly too 
much) about 
the “Auld Alli- 
ance" between the French 
and the Scots, and far too 
little about the very impor- 
tant role played by the Ital- 
ians in bringing an aware- 
ness of good food to the 
lands north of the border. 

Even today both Glasgow 
and Edinburgh have rich 
and prominent Italian colo- 
nies which have evolved 
from the rather more menial 
group of shopkeepers of the 


past. These days Fratelli 
Sarti in Glasgow and Val- 
vona & Crolla in Edinburgh 
shine out like beacons in a 
Scotland which has been 
altogether too quick to put 
its trust in the supermarket. 

The ebullient Philip Con- 
tini is in charge of Valvoua 
& Crolla. He presented the 
history of bis house with 
such good-natured cheerful- 
ness that it was almost with 
regret that I coaxed out the 
tragic story of his grandfa- 
ther Alfonso Crolla. 

Crolla was rounded up as 


r 1996 BORDEAUX 

No-one bi the UK sold 
more en primenr 1995. 

We shall have the best 
allocations of 1996. 
Contact the proven market leaders. 
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TeL 0171 821 2000 Fax 0171 821 2020 
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an enemy alien at the begin- 
ning of the second world war 
along with the rest of the 
Italian restaurateurs, fish 
and chip shop owners, gro- 
cers and ice-cream men. He 
was taken to an internment 
camp on Orkney. As his ship 
sailed into Scapa Flow it was 
torpedoed by tbe same 
U-boat which sank HMS 
Royal Oak. Crolla was drow- 
ned. 

Contini's grandmother 
was left alone to run the 
shop. Drunk with patriotic 
vitriol, a local mob came to 
smash in the windows. The 
modest boards which cover 
the narrow frontage of Val- 
vona & Crolla today are the 
very same ones she put up to 
stop the bricks in 1942. 

S omething has 
changed in the atti- 
tude of the locals, 
however. They love 
the shop these days. Satur- 
day shopping at Valvona & 
Crolla has been institutional- 
ised to the degree that it 
now figures in contemporary 
Scottish fiction. It is all the 
more popular now that a 
cafe has opened at the back. 

I sat down with Contini in 
the “caffe" on just such a 
Saturday. The place was 
heaving. Wines may be 
brought in from the shop 
and lunchers pay only a 
token corkage charge to 
drink from Scotland's (possi- 
bly Great Britain's) best list 
of Italian wines. 

Tbe food is cooked by an 
enthusiastic Sicilian who 
cannot resist the odd chilli 
to perk up dishes from the 
north and centre of Italy. We 
had spaghetti with clams, 
pork with aceto balsamico 
and polenta and chunks of 
parmigiano reggiano - 

authentic, wholesome cook- 
ing vastly superior to most 


of the Italian food sold in 
Britain. 

After lunch we sauntered 
out into the shop. Behind its 
unassuming exterior it 
stretches back a long way. 
allowing space for food, 
wine, bakery and rooms for 
regular cookery demonstra- 
tions and wine tastings. 

The meeting rooms are 
particularly important as the 
Continis are frequently vis- 
ited by the great and the 
good in the world of food 
and drink. Wine is possibly 
their trump card. Much of 
their list is available 
nowhere else and million- 
aires throughout the UK 
ring up to obtain rare vin- 
tages of Bruneflo, Barolo. or 
cult estates or growers: Sas- 
sicaia, Ornellaia. Biondi- 
Santi or Gaja. 

Bread is baked on the 
premises until 3pm daily. 
Naturally tbe shop sells a 
huge range of olive oils 
(including the great “Polish" 
estate: Zyw). In December 
the Continis also ship olio 
novello: fresh unfiltered olive 
oil which goes like a dream 
on toast rubbed with a little 
garlic. There is aceto balsam- 
ico (little phials of old vine- 
gar sell for £60-odd). home- 
made fresh pasta and 
imported salame. More 
recently they have hit on the 
idea of shipping cheese and 
fresh vegetables directly 
from the central market in 
Milan so that the Scots will 
now be regaled with up to 20 
varieties of tomato, wild 
rocket and mushrooms (air- 
freighted) in season. If any- 
thing makes a London-based 
gourmet jealous of the Scots, 
it is Valvona & Crolla. 

■ Valvona & Crolla, 19 Elm 
Row. Edinburgh. Tel: 
0131-556 6066. fax 0131-556 
1668. Open Monday to Satur- 
day. Mail order available. 
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ne of the most 
useful, practical 
and good value 
guides to 


entertaining in London, 
whether for business or 
pleasure, is Harden's London 
Party Guide. 

This year’s 

newly-published edition lists 
more than 1,000 venues in 
the capital including the 
grandest and most 
expensive, the more obscure 
- such as caves, ski-slopes 
and dog-tracks - and 
perhaps the most difficult of 
all to track down, those 
hotels and restaurants with 
small private dining rooms. 
Also included are details of 
caterers, party planners, 
marquee hire companies and 
even photographers. 

As a special offer to FT 
readers it is available for 
£6-95 including postage and 
packing, £3 off the bookshop 
price. Orders by post to: FT 
Offer, Harden’s Guides. 29 
Villiers Street, London 
VVC2N 6ND (cheques payable 
to Harden's Guides). If 
ordering by credit card ring 
01403-710851. fax 01403-711143, 
quoting ‘Harden’s FT Offer’. 

Nidwlas Lander 

■ Brush up on your Italian 
before attending one of two 
Maggio Musicale evenings at 
the Grosvenor House in 
London's Park Lane, which 
put music on the menu. A 
champagne reception in the 
gallery bar is followed by a 
four-course dinner in the 
Italian restaurant where 
four singers and a pianist 
collectively known as Diva, 
perform arias while 
mingling with diners 
between courses. The dates 
are May 15 and 20 and 
tickets cost £75 (to include 
wine and a beauty products 
pack); call 0171-499 6363. 

Peter Whitehead 

■ The 1997/98 
Trencherman’s West 
Country guide to 32 top 
restaurants in south west 
England is now available 
(free) from the West Country 


Appetisers 

Harden 
party 
guide 
offer 



Tourist Board. Tel: 
01392-425426, fax 0192420891, 
e-mail postiafwctb.co.uk or 
details on the internet http:// 
www.wctb.co.uk NL 

■ The Berkeley hotel in 
Knighstbridge. London. Is 
launching a “floral lunch and 
afternoon tea’ from May 19 
to 24 to mark the start of 
Chelsea flower show. 

Executive chef Andrew 
Turner is incorporating 
ingredients used in the show 
into his set lunch menu 
priced at £25. It will include 
starters such as warm 
English asparagus, truffles 
and chive flowers in 
Champagne butter sauce or 
marinated tuna, salsify and 
nasturtiums in black olive 
dressing. You might select 
from main courses such as 
fillet of spring Iamb, 
courgette flower, swiss chard 
and carrot sauce or 
honey-roasted wood pigeon 
with spring onions, chicory, 
gratin potatoes and borage. 

Tea at £15 a head - served 
from 3.30 to 5pm - will 
include warm sloe gin 
scones, honey blossom cake, 
lavender bruise and, of 
course, Chelsea buns. 
Reservations on 0171-235 
6000. Jill James 

■ Even barristers are now 
turning into restaurateurs. 
Jonathan Puts man, who 
paid for his passage through 
law school in tbe 1980s by 
waiting on tables, has now 
opened Gabriel at 9 Golden 


Square, London Wi. Tel: 
0171439 2424. Lunch £15 for 
two courses, dinn er a la 
carte £40. 


NL 


■ An interesting offer from 
Shrewsbury wine merchant 
Tanners (tel: 01743-233400 for 
branches) which is offering 
“Douro Bake" port made by 
Johnnie Graham of 
Churchill Graham. It is 
basically a 20-year-old tawny 
hut one which has been aged 


under the gruelling heat of . 
the Douro Valley, rather 
than in comparative 
coolness in Oporto. The 
result is a slightly heretical 
Madeira flavour (£11.60 per 
half). GM 

■ The 1997 Guide to 
Cooking Schools has just 
been published by Shaw 
Guides, New York and 
contains details of 322 career 
and professional 
programmes and 474 holiday 
and non-vocational 
programmes worldwide. It 
costs $19.95 plus p&p and is 
available via phone. 212-787 
6021, fax 212-724 9287, e- mail 
dorlenetatshawguid6s.com or ' 
on the internet http:// 
www.shawguides.com NL 

■ The Restaurant at 

Brown’s in Albermarle 
Street, Mayfair. London is 
offering pre-theatre dinners 
with a new menu each week 
at £22 a head, including vat. 
For reservations ring 
0171-5 18 4121. JJ 


We Buy Bordeaux 

" As one ofche UK’s top dealers in 
great Bordeaux, we pay top prices for Classed Growths. 
; Contact Susie De Paolis now on 0171-727 6846. 

We Sell Bordeaux 

1 To ensure your priority copy of our 1996 opening 
; ‘en primeur’ offer call Kirsty Loftus on 0171-727 6846 
■ or fax 0171-727 7133. 

John Armit Wines 

; 5 Royally Studios 105 Lancaster Road London WII IQF 
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Seckford Wines 

WANTED 

VINTAGE PORT, CLARET . 
&ROMANEECONTI 
CASH PAID 
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INTERNATIONAL ARTS GUIDE 


What’s on in 
the principal 

cities 

■ AMSTERDAM 

XhT 4 ANTIQUE FAIR 
: . RAI CongrMcentnim Tet 
31.-20^6448651 

... •_ KunstRai 97r annual fair featuring 

■ • 16b Dutch galleries specialising in 

modern and contempor»y art from 

■ May 14 toMayig ’ ^ 

CONCERT f 

Concertgefaouw Tet 31 -20-6718345 
. • Kwilnklipc Concertgebouworkest 
wth conductor Riccardo Chailty, 
darlriettet Paul Meyer and vfofa-pfeyer 
Christophs Desjardins in works by 
Messiaen .and Berio; May 16 

■ ATHENS 

coNGsrr 

Athens Concert HaS Tel: 
30-1-7282333 

• Slsabeth Leonskaja: the pianist 

perfonns works by Schubwt May 13 

■ BARCELONA 

EXHIBITION 

FundacUS Joan MSr6 Tel: 

.34-3-3291908 

• Flying Over Water. The Icarus 
Adventure; British film director Peter 
Greenaway approaches the universal 
theme of the human desire to fly with a 
large installation occupying the entire 
exhibition space; to May 25 
Fundacid "la Cabca” Tel: 

34-3-4588907 

• Amelia Peteez, Frida Kahto, Tarsila 
do Amaral: exhibition examining the 

• roots of Modernism and contemporary 
art hr South America through the work 
of three female artists. 100 works on 
display establish the similarities and 
differences between these artists, the 
contact they had with European 
movements and their own 
investigations of their cultural roots; 
from May 14 to Jul 27 

■ BERLIN 

coNcerr 

Konzerttiaus Berlin Tel: 49-30-203090 

• Symphony No.2: by Mahler. 
Conducted by Zubin Mehta, performed 
by the Staatskapefle Berlin. Soloists 
include soprano Lynne Dawson and 
mezzo-soprano Waitraud Meier 

May 15 

EXHIBITION . 

Gemfildegalerie - Bodemuseum Tel: 
49-30-209050 . . 

• Prase of Ships and the Sea: Dutch 
Marine Painters of the 17thCentury: 
exhibition featuring works by artists 
including Hendrik Comeiisz Vroom, 
Wrflem van, de VeWe, Jan Porce/fe, , 
Simort de \fliega- and Jan van de 
Cappelle; to May 25 

OPBtA 

Deutsche Oper Berfin Td; • 
49-30-3438401 

• Der FBegende Hollander by 
Wagner. Conducted by Rafael 
FrOhbeck de Burgos. Soloists include 
Matt! SaJminen, Julia Varady, Jorma 
Silvasti and Nadja Michael; May 10 
Staatsoper Untar den Linden Tel: 
49-30-20354438 

• Aida: by Verdi. Conducted by Zubin 
Mehta Soloists indude Kwangchul 
Youn, Make! la Hatziano and Nina 
Rautio; Msy 12. 16 

■ BONN 

OPERA 

Oper der Stadt Bonn Tel: 

49-228-7281 

• Nabucco: by Verdi. Conducted by 
Renato Palumbo, performed by the 
Orchester der Beethovenhafle Bonn 
and the Oper der Stadt Bonn. Soloists 
Include Mauro Augustini, Alexanda- 
Spemann and Lucia Navigfio; May 11 

■ BRUSSELS 

CONCERT 

Palais das Beaux-Arts Tel: 
■32-2-5078200 . 

• Murray Perahla: the pianist performs 
works by Handel, Schumann, 
Mendelssohn and Chopin; May 12 




EXHIBITION 

Patois des Beaux-Arts Tel: 
32-2-5078200 

• De Kunst van het Verzameien: 
exhibition of 20th centory works of art 
from the collections of five Dutch 
museums: the Van Abbemuseum 

. (Eindhoven), the Haags 
Gemeentemuseum (The Hague), the 
Museum Boymans Van Beurtingen 
(Rotterdam), the Museum KrfHler-MOIIer 
(Otterio) and the Stedelifk Museum 

(Amsterdam). Artists represented 

include Picasso, Mondrian, Dibbets, 
Nauruan, Matevich, Braque, Leger, 
Dubuffet, Jorn and Wien; to May 25 

OPERA : 

Theatre Royal de to Monnate Tel: 
32-2-2291200 

• Peter Grimes: by Britten. 

Conducted by Lionel Friend- Soloists 
include Wflfiam Cochran, Susan 
ChHcott Victor Braun and Anne 
Cdfins: May 11,13 • 

I BUDAPEST 

OPERA. . 

Magyar Aflaml OperahaZ - 
Hungarian State Opera House Ter. 
36-1-.1312550 e ^ 

• Lp Nozze dl Figaro: by Mozart 

Ojqducted by Oberfrank Gto, 
performed by the Hungarian State 
OperaL Sototete include Gtt I 
-Bazsinka Zsuzsa and Fran kb Tunas, 
May 17 ' ' 

■CANBERRA 

fowmoN 

Nafibnal Gallery of AustraW iei. 

_ ^iggo: 

•'-Jasper, Johns- Pnnts 196 b-t»w 

‘ print work by the American 



‘Mask of a Fanged Deity 1 , Moehe, ADO-800, copper and bond, showing in an exh*(tk>n of ancient Peruvian artefacts at the M JL de Young Memorial Museum, San Francisco 


pop artist famous for his paintings and 
sculptures that provided twists on 
representations of everyday objects 
including flags, signs and beer cans. 
Johns' print work uses a range of 
techniques, from the latest technology 
to traditional methods; to Jul 13 

■ CHICAGO 

EXHIBITION 

Art Institute of Chicago Tel: 
1-312-4433800 

• Michelangelo and His Influence: 
Drawings from Windsor Castle: 
exhibition examining examples of 
Michelangelo's draftsmanship with the 
aim of demonstrating the impact of the 
artist on the imagination, technique, 
style and imagery of his 
contemporaries and successors. 18 
sheets with 23 drawings by 
Michelangelo and 50 drawings and five 
engravings by other masters have been 
selected from the collection at Windsor 
Castle; to Jun 22 

■ COLOGNE 

CONCERT 

Kokier PhHharmonfe Tel: 
49-221-2040820 

• Mrtsuko Ushida: the pianist 
performs works by Berg, Schumann 
and Schubert; May 12 

■ COPENHAGEN 

OPERA 

Det Kongefige Tester - The Royal 
Theatre Tel: 45-33 69 69 69 

• Arabella: by R Strauss. Conducted 
by Dietfried Bemet, performed by the 
Royal Danish Opera. Soloists include 
Elsebeth Lund, Stephen Milling and 
Irma Mellergaard; May 14 
exhibition 

Louisiana Museum of Modem Art, 
Humlebaek Tel: 45-49 19 07 19 

• Sunshine and Noir Art in Los 
Angeles 1960-1997: large-scale 
exhibition featuring the work of 50 
artists from or based in Los Angeles, 
including David Hockney, Edward 
KJenholz, Paul McCarthy. Bruce 
Nauman and Catherine Opie; from May 
16 to Sep 7 


•'1W * 





■ DUSSELDORF 

EXHIBITION 

Kunsthaffe Dussefdorf Tel: 
49-211-8996240 

• Heinrich Heine: exhibition that 
places works by the German poet in 
the context of artistic practices and 
trends during his lifetime; from May 11 
to Jul 20 


■ EDINBURGH 

CONCERT 

The Queen's Hall Tel: 

44-131-6683456 

• King’s Consort with conductor 
Robert King and counter tenor James 
Bowman in works by Geist, Zelenka, 
Rosenmuller, Handel and Vivaldi; 

May 15 

■ FLORENCE 

OPERA 

Teatro Comunale TeL 39-55-21 1 158 

• Parsifal: by Wagner. Conducted by 

Semyon Bychkov, performed by the 
Orchestra e Coro del Maggio Musicals 
Florentine. Soloists Indude Bemdt 
Weikl, Andrea Silvestreifi and Poul 
Elming. Part of the 60th Maggio 
Musicale Ftorentino 1997; May 11. 13 

■ FRANKFURT 

49-89-1340400 

• Academy of Ancient Music: with 
conductor Christopher Hogwood and 
pianist Robert Levin in works by 
Mozart; May 15 

5ch!m*Kmsthalle Tsl: 49-69-2998820 

• Sammfung Aargauer Kunsthais 
Aarau: display of 184 wort® by Swiss 


artists, from the time of the 
Enlightenment to the present day. 
Artists represented indude BdcJdin, 
FQssli, Klee, and Vallotton; to Jun 1 

■ GENOA 

EXHIBITION 

Palazzo Ducafe Tel: 39-10-562440 

• Le Meraviglie dei Primi Liguri: 
display of nearfy 200 cave paintings 
recently excavated in the valleys of 
Merangfle and Fontanalba, dating from 
3700 to 4300 years ago; to Jun 8 

OPERA 

Teatro Carlo FeEce Tel: 39-10-589329 

• Werther by Massenet Conducted 
by Daniel Oren. Soloists include 
Alfredo Kraus and Mika Shigematsu; 
May 17, 18, 20. 21 

■ HAMBURG 

CONCERT 

MusikhaBe Hamburg Tel: 
49-40-346920 

• London Symphony Orchestra: with 
conductor Sir Colin Davis and violinist 
Anne-Sophie Mutter in works by 
Beethoven and Brahms; May 12 

EXHIBITION 

Museum fur Kunst und Gewerbe Tel: 
49-40-24862732 

• Alphonse Mucha-Triumph des 
Jugendstils: display featuring over 230 
lithographs, drawings, sculptures and 
photographs by the Czech-bom 
graphic artist and designer. Mucha's 
posters and ceramic tableaux made 
him a very popular artist with the 
general public at the turn of the 
century; from May 15 to Jul 27 

■ HELSINKI 

CONCERT 

Opera House Tel: 358-9-403021 

• Fidel io: by Beethoven. Conducted 
by Paavo Berglund, performed by the 
Finnish Opera. Soloists include 
Christian Christiansen and Merja 
Wirkkala; to May 21 

DANCE 

Opera House Tel: 358-9-403021 

• Finnish National Ballet performs 
Firebird choreocpaphed by Uotinen to 
music by Stravinsky, Duende 
choreographed by Duato to music by 
Debussy, and Le Spectre de la Rose 
choreographed by Preljcoa/ to music 
by Weber (premiere); May 16 

■ LEIPZIG 

CONCERT 

Gewandhaus zu Leipzig Tel: 
49-341-12700 

• Gewandhauaorchaster with 

conductor Kurt Masur. cellist Natalia 
Gutman and the Gewandhaus 
Kinderchor In works by Tchaikovsky, 
Schumann and Liszt; May 15,16 

■ LONDON 

CONCERT 

Barbican Had Tel: 44-171-6384141 

• Yuri Bash met performance by the 
viola-player, accompanied by the 
pianist Mikhail Muntian. The 
programme includes works by 
Beethoven, Hindemith, Brahma, Ravel, 
Prokofiev and Britten; May 11 

Royal Festival Halt Tel: 

44-171-9604242 

• Philip Glass Ensemble: in works by 
Glass and Bowie; May 15 
Wigmore Hall Tel: 44-171-9352141 

• The Barbican Trio: with pianist 
Peter FrankI, viotonist Gyfirgy Pauk 
and cellist Ralph Kirshbaum in works 
by Beethoven; May 15 

EXHIBITION 

Queens GaBety Tel: 44-171-9304832 

• Views of Windsor ~ Watercolours 
by Thomas and Paul Sandby: 
collection of works by foe brothers 
Thomas and Paul Sandby, both 
important figures in the development of 
watercolour painting in England during 
foe second half of the 18th century. 


The exhibition includes a number of 
Paul Sandby’s best known views of 
Windsor Castle and the Home Park 
painted during the 1760s and 1770s 
and a selection of works by his 
brother, including watercolours that 
relate to his work as a landscape 
architect in Windsor Great Park; 
to Jul 13 

Tate Gallery Tel: 44-171-8878000 

• 1997 Centenary Displays: special 
display marking the 100th anniversary 
of foe Tate and featuring a number of 
major works from foe Gallery’s 
collection, from Stubbs and 
Gainsborough to Matisse and Pollock; 
from May 17 to Jun 30 

JAZZ & BLUES 

Pieced Room Tel: 44-171-9604242 

• Maxine Daniels: performance by foe 
jazz singer, accompanied by pianist 
Mike Hatehard, bass player Herbie 
Rowers and drummer Bobby Orr. The 
programme includes works by Porter. 
Ellington, Gershwin, Rogers and Hart; 
May 17 

OPERA 

Royal Opera House - Covent Garden 
Tel: 44-171-2129234 

• Sektra: by R. Strauss. Conducted 
by Christian Thielemann. Soloists 
include Deborah Potaski, Kartta Manila 
and Felicity Palmer; May 13, 17 

■ LOS ANGELES 

POP MUSIC 

Greek Theatre Tel: 1-213-665-1927 

• Tina Turner performance by the 
American rock singer; May 12,13,15 

■ MADRID 

EXHIBITION 

Fundacton Juan March Tel: 
34-1-4354240 

• Max Beckman Retrospective: 
exhibition featuring 35 works 
completed by the German artist 
between 1905-1950. Beckman was at 
the forefront of the German 
avant-garde with work that forsook 
Impressionism for New Realism; 

to Jun 8 

■ MUNICH 

EXHIBITION 

Kunsthatle der Hypo-Kulturstiftivig 

Tel: 49-89-224412 

• Alberto Giacometti: display of works 
by the Swiss sculptor, with over 60 
pieces selected from the Foundation 
Maeght in St Paui-de-Vence; 

to Jun 29 

OPERA 

Cuvilftos-Theater - Attes 
Reside nztheater Tel: 49-89-296836 

• Die Verkaufte Braut by Smetana 
Conducted by Jun MSrkJ, performed by 
the Bayerische Staatsoper. Soloists 
include Marita Knobel, Petra- Maria 
Schnrtzer and Hans Gunter 

May 16,19,23 

• Die Verkaufte Braut by Smetana. 
Conducted by Jun MSrki, performed by 
the Bayerische Staatsoper. Soloists 
indude Marita Knobel, Petra-Maria 
Schnteer and Hans GQrrter; May 16 


■ NEW YORK 

CONCERT 

Avery Fisher HaB Tel: 1-212-8755030 

• New York Philharmonic: with 
conductor Leonard Slatkin and pianist 
Eldar Nebolsin in works by Dvorak. 
Rachmaninov and Copland; May 
15,16,17 

Carnegie Han Tel: 1-212-247-7800 

• Evgeny Kissin: foe pianist performs 
works by Beethoven. Chopin and 
Schubert; May 13 

EXHIBITIONS 

MOMA - Museum of Modem Art Tel: 
1-212-7089400 

• Objects of Desire: The Modem Still 
Life: exhibition examining the 
development throughout this century of 
the stfll Bfe genre, featuring works by 
Picasso, Magritte, Mir6, Joseph 


Cornell. Jasper Johns and Christo; 
from May 15 to Sep 2 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art Tel: 
1-212-879-5500 

• The Glory of Byzantium; major 
exhibition of the art of the middle 
period of the Byzantine Empire (from 
the mid-9th through to the mid-13fo 
centuries), when Byzantium set a 
standard of imperial elegance for both 
contemporary Western Europe and the 
Islamic east; to Jul 6 

ART FAIR 

Seventh Regiment Armory Tel: 
1-212-472-0590 

• The International Fine Art Fain the 
emphasis is firmly on quality in this 
prince of fairs; 63 exhibitors from the 
US and Europe offer- paintings which 
range from Dutch Old Masters through 
Tiepolo to Monet many of which are 
expected to raise six and seven figure 
sums; Lord Lloyd-Webber has loaned 
his recently purchased Picasso. “Angel 
Femadez de Soto” (1903). which will 
be making a final appearance in the 
US before being carried off to its new 
home in foe UK; May 9-14 

■ OSLO 

CONCERT 

Oslo Konserfeus Tel: 47-22-833200 

• Oslo Rlharmonfeke Orkesten with 
conductor Franz Weiser-Most in works 
by Bruckner; May 15 

■ PARIS 

CONCERT 

Cite de la Musique Tel: 

33-1-44844500 

• Mrtsuko Uchida: foe pianist 
performs works by Schubert; May 15 

EXHIBmON 

Gale des Nations les du Grand Palais 
Tel: 33-1-44131717 
to Angkor et Dix Siedes d’Art Khmer, 
exhibition displaying 113 examples of 
Cambodian art, including a number of 
stone, bronze and wooden sculptures. 
The exhibition draws mainly on the 
collections of foe National Museum of 
Phnom-Penh and the National Museum 
of Asian Art In Guimet; to May 26 
Centre Georges Pompidou Tel: 
33-1-44781233 

to Made in France 1947-1997, 50 ans 
de Creation en France: exhibition of 
works from the permanent collections 
of the Centre Georges Pompidou and 
foe Musee National d'Art Mod erne 
celebrating respectively the 20 th and 
50th anniversaries of the museums. 
Included are works by Braque, Calder, 
Chagall, and Klein; to Sep 29 

OPERA 

L’Opera de Paris, BastiUe Tel: 33-1- 
44731399 

• Lohengrin: by Wagner. Conducted 
by James Conlon, performed by the 
Orchestra et Choeurs de I'Opera 
National de Paris. Soloists include 
Kristinn Sigmundsson, Thomas Moser 
and Eva Johansson; May 12, 15 
Thesire National de I’Opdra - Op6ra 
Gamier Tel: 33-1-42665022 

to La Clemenza di Trto: by Mozart 
Conducted by Armin Jordan, 
performed by the Orchestra et Choeurs 
de rop6ra National de Paris. Soloists 
include Rainer Trost, Cynthia Lawrence 
and Christiane Schafer; May 13. 16 


■ ROME 

CONCERT 

Accademia Nazxxiale di Santa 
Cecilia Tel: 39-6-3611064 
to Orchestra deil'Academia di Santa 
Cecilia: with conductor Jeffrey Tate 
and pianist Christian Zacharies in 
works by Vaughan Williams, Mozart 
and Mendelssohn; May 17,18,19,20 

■ ROTTERDAM 

EXHIBITION 

Kunsthal Tel: 31-10-4400301 
• Mondriaan uit de collectie Haags 
Gemeentemuseum: display of more 
than 150 paintings, watercolours and 


XXI 


drawings completed by foe Dutch artist 
before 1920; to Jun 8 

POP MUSIC 

Ahoy* Sportpaleis Tel: 31-10-4104204 
to The Who: performance by foe 
British rock group; May 11 

■ SAN FRANCISCO 

CONCERT 

Louise M. Davies Symphony HaB Tel: 
1-415-8646000 

to San Francisco Symphony: with 
conductor Michael TBson Thomas and 
soprano Jessye Norman in works by 
Wagner and Mahler; May 15,17 

EXHIBITION 

NLH. De Young Memorial Museum 
Tel: 1-415-750-3600 

• Life and Afterfife in Ancient Peru: 
Treasures from The Mus6o 

Arqueolbglco Rafael Larco Herrera; 

exhibition featuring 200 pre-Hispanic 
Peruvian art works from foe collection 
housed in Lima’s Mus£o Arqueofogico 
Rafael Larco Herrera and covering a 
3000 year period before the 1532 
Spanish conquest The display 
Includes ceramics from the country's 
south coast cultures such as Nazca 
and a selection of gold and silver 
regalia used by the aristocrats of the 
pre-Inca world; from May 17 to Aug 10 

■ SEVILLE 

CONCERT 

Teatro de la Maestranza Tel: 
34-5-4223322 

• Katia and Marielle Labdque: the 
pianists perform works by Mozart and 
Tchaikovsky; May 14 

■ STOCKHOLM 

DANCE 

Kungfiga Teatem - Royal Swedish 
Opera House Tel: 46-8-7914300 

• Mayeriing: choreographed by 
Kenneth MacMillan to music by Liszt, 
performed by foe Royal Swedish 
Ballet; May 12,14.17 

■ THESSALONIKI 

EXHIBITION 

Thessaloniki Cultural Capital ’97 Tel: 
30-31-867860-6 

• Caravaggio: exhibition of works by 
Michelangelo Merisi da Caravaggio 
(1573-1610), shown alongside a 
number of works by his followers, 
known as the “CaravaggeschF: 
Bartolomeo Manfredi, Orazio 
Gentileschi, Carlo Saraceni, Orazio 
Borgianni and Batistello Caraccioto; to 
Jun 15 


■ TORONTO 

EXHIBITION 

Art Gallery of Ontario Tel: 
1-416-9796648 

to Whistler and His Circle: Etchings 
and Lithographs from the Collection of 
the Art Gallery of Ontario: exhibition 
featuring 45 prints by James McNeill 
Whistler (1834-1903) and 25 by the 
circle of artists that surrounded Nm, 
Including Walter Richard Sickert, 
Joseph Pennell and Clarence Gagnon; 
to Jul 6 


■ VENICE 

EXHIBITION 

Coflezione Peggy Guggenheim Tel: 
39-41-5206288 

• George Grosz: The Berlin Years: 
exhibition focusing on the years the 
German Expressionist painter and 
graphic artist George Grosz 
(1893-1959) - a founding member of 
the Berlin Dada group - was working 
in Berfin. The exhibition features some 
20 oil paintings, approximately 100 
works on paper, notebooks, illustrated 
books and other objects; to May 18 

■ VIENNA 

CONCERT 

Konzerthaus Tel: 43-1-7121211 

• Chamber Orchestra of Europe: with 
conductor Nikolaus Harnoncourt, 
soprano Ruth Ziesak, and 
mezzo-soprano Elisabeth von Magnus 
in works by Mendelssohn and 
Barthoidy; May 15. 16 
Musikverein Tel: 43-1-5058681 

to Cecilia Bartoil: performance by the 
mezzo-soprano, accompanied by the 
pianist Jean-Yves ThibaudeLThe 
programme includes works by Ravel, 
Delibes, Rossini and BeWni; May 13 

EXHIBITION 

Historisches Museum der Stadt Wien 
Tei: 43-1-5058747 
to Schubert '97: exhibition marking 
bicentenary of Schubert’s birth, 
featuring a number of sculptures and 
portraits of the composer by artists 
including Kupelwieser and Feeder. The 
display also includes a special 
installation featuring handwritten 
documents tracing Schubert’s 
compositional procedures; from May 8 
to Aug 31 

Kunsthlstorisches Museum Tel: 
43-1-52524 

to Vittoria Colon na - Michelangelo's 
Muse: exhibition fracing the life and 
times of foe Renaissance poet Cotonna 
who included in her circle the poets 
Castiglione and Giovk), theologians 
Contarini and Flamfnio and the artists 
Bronzino and Moroni. Michelangelo 
was another famous admirer, 
dedicating a number of drawings, 
sonnets and letters to hen to May 25 

■ WASHINGTON 

EXHIBITION 

National Gallery of Art Tel: 
1-202-7374215 

to Alexander Calder The Collection of 
Mr and Mrs Klaus G. Peris: exhibition 
of work by foe American artist best 
known for his mobiles. In addition to 
15 sculptures, foe display includes 
works on paper and jewellery; 
to May 26 
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Dampening investors’ 

ardour 

Some disturbing factors are keeping the market 
nervous, writes John Authers 


I t took some detours, 
but it got there. This 
week. Wall Street 
finally resumed its 
habit of setting all-time 
highs, with the Dow Jones 
Industrial Average bubbling 
up 14339 points on Monday 
- a swing now barely 
enough to raise eyebrows - 
leaving it at 7.214.49. 

This was comfortably 
ahead of the previous high of 
7085.16, set in mid-March 
before a monetary tighten- 
ing by the Fed set off a dive 
of almost 10 per cent. So to 
those who merely care about 
getting Erom A to B, and are 
not too bothered about the 
route, everything is fine. At 
its highest this week, the 
Dow was up 12.05 per cent 
for the year. 

While the recovery was 
quite narrow, and concen- 
trated in the large blue-chip 
stocks, other market indices 
were also showing rude 
health. The Nasdaq compos- 
ite, weighted towards high- 
tech companies, staged a 
rally. While still below its 
highs, it is more than 3 per 
cent ahead for the year. 

And there have been 
strong indications in the last 
two weeks that small compa- 
nies, which have sadly 
under-performed the market 
for the last year, are begin- 
ning to catch up. 

All’s well that ends well? 
There were several disquiet- 
ing factors which keep the 
market nervous. First insta- 
bility continues, with the 
Daw following its 143 point 
gain on Monday with a 139 
point decline two days later. 
Conventional wisdom is that 
volatility is at its highest at 
the end of a bull market. 

Second, some of the mar- 
ket's support from small 
investors seems to have been 
removed. Provisional esti- 
mates show that $13.5bn 
flowed into equity mutual 
funds in April, while the 
market went upwards. This 
is a lot of money, but barely 
half the $26.07bn which the 
funds took in last April. 
Even if the market gains in 
the long run, it seems vola- 
tility on its current scale is 
enough to dampen investors' 
ardour. There is also a corre- 
lation between monthly 
inflows and the direction of 
the market 

In July last year, the last 
time the market came close 
to a 10 per cent correction, 
the flow of money into 
mutual funds slowed 


Small Investors turn cooler 

Equity funds & DowJooos 

Net new-caeti flow ($bn) Industrial Average 
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sharply, with companies 
reporting net out-flows for 
two weeks. Flows recovered 
as equities went on their 
aottunn rally. 

The money slowed some- 
what in December, as the 
market wobbled in reaction 
to Alan Greenspan's com- 
ments about “irrational exu- 
berance”, then set an 
all-time record In January as 
equities boomed again, and 

Some of the 
market's 
support from 
small 
investors 
seems to 
have been 
removed 

has now slowed again. 

Market volatility also 
brings the Issue of measur- 
ing fund performance into 
sharp relief. Conventionally, 
this is a straightforward 
comparison of a fund’s price 
on two dates. The fund 
whose price has risen more 
has done better. But perfor- 
mance measurement is now 
almost an industry in its 
own right in the US, and rat- 
ings have became more sub- 
tle than this . A fund which 
managed to match the Dow’s 
gain of 12 per cent by May 
has done welL But this says 
nothing about how it weath- 
ered the March sell-off. If it 
fell by more than 10 per 
cent, it would have provided 
bad value for an investor 


Promised land on horizon 


But Philip Coggan does foresee some snags 


who needed access to their 
money at the end of March. 

For this reason, perfor- 
mance ratings now nor mally 
take account of volatility. 

Relatively risky or aggres- 
sive funds which underper- 
form the market in a down- 
turn show greater volatility, 
and are marked down 
accordingly. Rather than 
magnify small differences 
between performance, the 
tendency is to rank funds 
into broad bands using a 
star system. This in turn has 
led to the suggestion, made 
by Go ldman Sachs and oth- 
ers, that performance has 
become “commoditised’’. In 
other words, investors are 
intelligent enough now that 
they do not rush straight for 
the fund whose performance 
looks hottest, but win settle 
for any fund which could 
show above-average gains 
and below-average volatility. 

Fund managers tend to get 
a little prickly at this sug- 
gestion. But a close look at 
the fund flow figures sug- 
gests that it accurately 
explains investors' behav- 
iour. In March last year, 
“aggressive growth" funds - 
those most prone to volatil- 
ity - took in a net $5.05bn. In 
March this year, they lost 
*l55.7m. Rather like many 
Wall Street professionals, it 
seems small investors care 
not just about where the 
market is. but also about 
how it gets there. 

Dow Jones Ind Average 

Monday 7214.49 + 14329 , 

Tuesday 722532 + 19.83 

Wednesday 7085.65 - 139.67 

Thursday 713632 + 5037 

Friday 


I t Is no exaggeration to 
say that the whole cli- 
mate of investment in 
the UK changed this 
week when Gordon Brown, 
the Labour party's new 
chancellor, gave the Bank of 
England the right to set 
domestic interest rates. Gilts 
leapt four points at the long 
end and the FTSE 100 index 
hit a series of all-time highs. 

There is a nice irony in 
that it has taken Labour to 
push through what could be 
seen as a fundamentally con- 
servative, pro-City move: In 
1946, after all, Labour 
nationalised the Bank of 
England, which was seen 
widely as having worsened 
the Great Depression of the 
1930s by its narrow, fiscally 
orthodox approach. 

It is fairly obvious why the 
fixed income market might 
rise on news such as this 
week’s: it is assumed that 
the Bank will be much more 
watchful in combating infla- 
tion than any politician, 
mindful of the electoral 


unpopularity involved in 
raising interest rates. 

But what about equities? 
Here, the issues seem rather 
more complex. First, there is 
the trade-off between gilts 
and shares, expressed by the 
yield ratio. If gilts yield a lot 
more than shares, institu- 
tional investors have more 
of a temptation to switch 
into bonds, and take the 
higher income. If the yield 
ratio is low, shares seem 
more attractive. 

This week's rise in gilt 
prices led to a fail in band 
yields, bringing the yield 
ratio down towards 2, the 
level at which shares have 
traditionally been assumed 
to look fairly cheap. 

A second positive factor is 
that, in the long run. inves- 
tors will came to trust the 
UITs monetary regime more 
than they did the old one. 
This would mean lower 
interest rates across the 
board, a factor that would be 
good for the corporate sector 
and, thus, for equities. 


The problem fear equities 
could lie in the UK’s prog- 
ress towards reaching this 
promised land. In the short 
term, it seems likely that 
interest rates win be higher 
than they would have been 
otherwise. Britain must 
prove its virtue. 

(After all, the intnntes of 
the meetings between Eddie 
George, the governor and 
Kenneth Clarke, the former 
chancellor, show that the 
Bank disagreed on several 
occasions with the Treasury, 
either by opposing rate cuts 
or favouring increases.) 

That will raise the cost of 
corporate b un - owin g, reduce 
profits and increase the 
attractions of holding cash, 
rather than shares. More- 
over, it might lead to the 
continuation of sterling 
strength, patting further 
pressure on companies. 

The week has seen more of 
them join the queue to 
blame sterling fear a shortfall 
in their pro fi t s , notably BTR, 
and a set of weak manufac- 
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We might need a dose of higher interest rates 


to ring output figures which 
were blamed on the pound. 
Its foil towards the end of 
the week was prompted by a 
rumour that the UK was 
planning to rejoin the 
exchange rate mechanism in 
2001, just before the next 
election. 


T his seems somewhat 
implausible, given 
that ERM member- 
ship was such a 
great vote-loser for the 
Tories; but, allied to the 
hope that Britain might yet 
join a single currency, it was 
one of the factors helping 
gilts to enjoy such a good 
run. Andrew Cates of UBS 
now expects the spread 
between 10-year UK and Ger- 
man bonds to be less than a 
percentage point by the end 
of the year, it was 1.7 points 
only a week ago. 

Another potential negative 
factor is highlighted by Ian 
Rankine, of Trust Financial 
Group. He points out “With 
the only tool left to the chan- 
cellor being fiscal powers, 
swingeing changes in the 
forthcoming Budget can, in 
our view, only have a nega- 
tive impact on equities." 

In other words. Brown 
might well want to raise 
taxes both to narrow the 
government deficit and to 
head off excessive interest 
rate rises from the Bank. 
Having made pledges on per- 
sonal taxation before the 
election, it seems likely that 
he would want to raise the 
bulk of such revenues Erom 
the corporate sector. 

Restricting the tax credit 
on dividends has been 
mooted, but such a change 
might well be part of a more 


sweeping reform of corpora- 
tion tax in a later Budget. 
Nevertheless, there are 
plenty of ways in which the 
chancellor could milk busi- 
ness for revenues without 
most voters noticing. 

For the moment, it seems, 
the equity market is putting 
all these worries to one side. 
Footsie gained 175 points In 
a holiday-shortened trading 
week and Ian Williams, the 
UK strategist at Panmure 
Gordon who started 1997 as 
one of the more bullish ana- 
lysts, has increased his end- 
year forecast for the index 
from 4,500 to 5,000. To back 
his prediction, he cites a 
more favourable outlook for 
bonds, his forecast of 8 per 
cent dividend growth, and 
an undemanding yield ratio 
of 2.1. 

Some of the strongest 
stocks in recent days have 
been the banks. Takeover 
speculation in the sector is 
helping, but so is the build- 
ing society effect - the flota- 
tion of Alliance & Leicester, 
Halifax and the Woolwich. 

The theory is that institu- 
tions will need to be fully 
weighted in these big stocks 
but will find it difficult, at 
first, because the flotations 
will put all the shares in the 
hands of small investors. So. 
they are buying the shares 
of the existing quoted banks 
to make sure they have the 
right weighting in the bank- 
ing sector. 

This might be true, but 
it is an odd example of a 
commodity’s price going up 
on the grounds that there 
will shortly be increased 
supply, it is hard to think 
that Warren Buffett would 
approve. 
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T he good news was that 
Steve the strategist was 
going to be back in 
town and was offering 
me lunch - not a meal that he 
often has time to consume. The 
bad news, though, was that his 
global investment bank had Just 
moved its London offices out to 
somewhere called Canary Wharf. 

“Is it near Heathrow?" he 
asked optimistically on thp 
telephone from. I think, Kuala 
Lumpur. Not very, I replied. But 
he could always fly to Paris and 
then hop straight back to 
London City Airport It might 
even be quicker than the 
toytown train to Docklands, and 
certainly more dignified 
On the Isle of Dogs, his new 
office block appeared to have 
absorbed most of the recent 
world output of marble slabs and 
oak veneer, for which he seemed 
apologetic. “Banking grade 
marble demand is very closely 
correlated with the world stock 
market index," remarked Steve. 
“It’s one of the cyclical variables 
we chart regularly. The trouble 
is, marble sales lag by 18 
months. Pity it's not the other 
way around - we need some 
decent leading indicators.” 

It turned out that Steve, as a 
global investment strategist, 
wanted my views on the British 
general election. His present 
research trip also involved 
probing the polls in France. 
Ireland and Canada. 

“We've been developing a new 
generation politico-financial 
algorithm," he explained over 
the soup. “It links market 
parameters such as bond yields, 
exchange rates and price/ 



Barry Riley 


Leading with the left 

Following the political pendulum can be confusing 


earnings ratios to the left-right 
voting swing. We had to wait for 
the latest 200 megaherz Pentium 
chips to be able to handle it” 
Suddenly, the Inevitable 
laptop computer appeared and 
Steve's fingers became a blur 
over the keyboard. ‘1 hope,” I 
said, “your system can explain 
why UK government bonds and 
equities should rise in price on 
the Labour victory here and 
sterling should go up, too. at 


way off the screen as three 
standard deviation events - like 
a dividend yield of only L8 per 
cent, market capitalisation over 
100 per cent of GDP. And, as for 
the price to book ratio. It makes 
you weep to look at it 
“But the fact is, liquidity is 
piling up. After every setback, it 
surges back in, usually on the 
excuse of obscure and normally 
disregarded economic statistics. 
On the other hand, fairly 


The phone rang. It was Steve the 
strategist. He wanted my views 
on the British general election . . . 


least to start with, before 
slumping a week later.” 

Steve seemed to disregard 
both my remark and the 
appearance of a nouvelle cuisine 
main course involving fish and 
carrots, artistically arranged. 
“What was the swing? Right to 
left at 9 per cent?” he asked. 

“Actually, 10.’’ I replied. “But 
is all this really of very much 
relevance when there Is such big 
action on Wall Street?” After all, 
the Dow Jones average had been 
regularly jumping up and down 
by 2 per cent each day for the 
past week. Movements like this 
were dwarfing the very minor 
market shifts associated with 
elections like that in the UK 

Steve seemed to be listening 
again. “It’s true that global 
liquidity flows are still 
overwhelming the regular 
valuation models,” he said. “We 
have 50-year databases which 
show that standard US stock 
market parameters are presently 


alarming news, such as the first 
quarter’s 5.6 per cent surge in 
US economic growth, is 
disregarded.” 

He added: “Our next project is 
to compile a global liquidity 
database so that we can model 
market flows. But, right now, 
the data doesn’t exist at a useful 
quality leveL" 

A red, orange and green 
dessert had arrived. Was there a 
signal there? I wondered. 
“History is junk,” I said, “until, 
suddenly, it’s relevant a gain 
Remember the Great Winfield in 
Adam Smith's The Money Came. 
In a rip-roaring 1960s bull 
market, he had to hire Billy the 
Kid, Johnny the Kid and 
Sheldon the Kid to buy the 
over-priced stocks no one with 
any experience would touch. 
Like today, I suppose - 
Coca-Cola at 41 times earnings, 
or Procter & Gamble on 29 times. 

“Coming right up to date, 
Warren Buffett this week 


announced that he couldn't find 
anything worth buying. I don’t 
think he hires any kids at 
Berkshire Hathaway, though.” 

But Steve was back at the 
keyboard. The screen suddenly 
filled with numbers. “Got iti 
This is how the algorithm works 
out for Prance." he shouted. “It’s 
all here by implication - a swing 
to the socialists who demand 
more public spending, Chirac's 
gamble over the Maastricht 
borrowing limit goes 
disastrously wrong, European 
monetary union is postponed. 
That puts 110 basis points on 
French bond yields, but the CAC 
40 index goes through the roof as 
the currency takes a dive!" 

How interesting, I replied, but 
he hadn't answered my question 
about the UK. Surely hix model 
didn't show gilt-edged yields 
higher, as in France? In fact, gilt 
yields had tumbled 0.6 per cent 
in a month. 

“It's funny," said Steve, 
cli c king a mouse anxiously, “but 
it gives the right answer only If I 
change the polarity and assume 
the swing was from left to right 
Are you sure you got it the 
correct way round?" 

Left? Right? How was one 
supposed to categorise a 
changeover at the British 
Treasury from Kenneth Clarke 
to Gordon Brown? His first step, 
after all, had been to re-invent 
Bank of England governor Eddie 
George as Montagu Norman, 
with autonomous power over 
interest rates. 

“You know," I said, “maybe 
that 200 megaherz chip is 
smarter than I gave it credit 
for." 


Offshore managed funds and UK managed funds are listed in Section One 
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Bids and deals 

Lonrho’s historic sale 


* .Last week's prefimlnaty results 


fccn rbo took' an historic step 
tbisweek, selling the Afri- 
can ; sugar business upon 
. which tts fortunes were 
founded by Tiny Rowland 34 
.yeans .ago,- unites Virginia 
/Marsh.: \ 

. ttsOLcL its. 9425 per cent 
stake in Lonrh'o Sugar Cor- 
: poratian for £227na to movo 
Sugar, South Africa’s lead- 
ing sugar producer. The deal 
is ejected to halve Lcmrho’s 

debt to around £243m. 

frutbe.- OK, Capital Radio 
. became the dominant player 
in commercial radio after 
buying , Richard Branson's 
Virgin .Radio Group for 
SBLTBL/';: 

Payment will be in new 
Capital shares and Capital 
Will also. -take on in 
; Virgin. .-Radio debt. The 
acquisition -will give Capital 
three London radio stations. 


Alfred McAlpine construc- 
tion is also to buy a rival ■ 
on Thursday it announced 
an agreed an share offer for 
Raine. The offer, which is to 
be accompanied by a £2B.9m 
rights issue, values Raine at 
SASm. The enlarged group 
will become the cou nt ry’s 
seventh largest house* 
builder. 

ICI is to buy Unilever's 
speciality chemicals division 
for £44bn and to sell £Sbn of 
its own industrial chemicals 
businesses. 

To finance the deal, ICI 
will borrow $8bn which, 
together with a £3.5bn good- 
will write-off, will take 
gearing to over 1,000 per 
cent 

Unilever will emerge with 
a £3bn cash pile which it will 
use to accelerate its drive 
into developing markets. 
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New issues 

June date set for 
Norwich float 
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Norwich Union this week 
said it would float on the 
stock. market on June 16, 
writes Christopher Price. 

The life insurer’s 2.9m 
members will each receive 
free shares worth about 
£1,000. With the group also 
seeking to raise £l.75bn - 
throu gh an offer to institu- 
tions and retail investors - 
members win also be able to 
buy shares at a discount 

The minimum application 
for members is £400 and 
£1,000. while for non-mem- 
bers it will be £1,000. The 
deadline for receipt of appli- 
cations is June 10. 

Analysts expect the life 
insurer to be valued at 
between £5bn and £5.5bn, 
putting it in the top half of 
the FTSE 100 companies. 

Norwich is giving 1.8m 
with-profits members at 


least 300 shares and its l.lm 
non-profit members a fixed 
rate of 150 shares. Analysts 
believe they wfll start trad- 
ing near the top of the 220p- 
265p valuation range pub- 
lished in March. 

The float falls between 
Halifax, which lists on June 
2. and Woolwich, which lists 
on July 7. Norwich has set 
up an information line on 
0645 444818. 

Global co-ordinator is 
Dresdner Eleinwort Benson, 
which is also joint lead man- 
ager and joint bookrunner 
with Cazenove. Co-lead man- 
agers are Fox Pitt K el ton, 
Merrill Lynch and NatWest 
Markets. 

Longbridge International, 
which places legal profes- 
sionals with salaries of more 
than £100.000, has joined 
Aim. 


In the Pink 

First windfalls, then . . . 
more regulation reform? 

Simon Came thinks the government has more in mind 

out one the system seems to 


T he waiting will 
soon be over. For 
anxious utility 
bosses and their 
shareholders it 
will not be long before 
Britain’s chancellor Gordon 
Brown announces full 
details of the windfall tax. 
But the windfall tax is 
unlikely to be the end of 
Labour’s intervention into 
the regulated utilities; only 
the end of the beginning. 

What regulatory reform 
will follow? Labour's mani- 
festo tells only of an inten- 
tion to “promote competi- 
tion wherever possible" and 
to “pursue tough efficient 
regulation in the Interests 
of customers" where it is 
not. 

! One possible reform, pro- 
posed by Professor John 
Kay, director of the School 
of Management Studies at 
Oxford, already anticipated 
Labour’s focus on the inter- 
ests of customers. Kay advo- 
cates what he calls the “cus- 
tomer corporation", still 
owned by shareholders, but 
with a statutory duty to 
maximise value to custom- 
ers. He envisages a switch 
away from what he sees as 
an adversarial system, 
pitching the regulator's con- 
cern for customers against 
the directors’ present con- 
cern for shareholders. 

Not surprisingly, at a 
time when customer-owned 
corporations are reinvent- 
ing themselves (witness the 
de-mutualisation of building 
societies), Kay rejects cus- 
tomer ownership as unsatis- 
factory. In his model, cus- 
tomer corporations would 
largely be owned by share- 
holders with index-linked 
preference shares or similar. 

These shares would have 
a more certain return and 
would, therefore, be less 
risky, which should reduce 
the rate of return investors 
would require. With such a 
system in place, there 
should Dever be another 


windfall, so Labour's prom- 
ise of no more would not be 
difficult to keep. 

But can it all be that sim- 
ple? Probably not Critics of 
the idea (including the 
writer) point out that noth- 
ing in the proposal actually 
reduces the total risk. It just 
gets moved around. In the 
proposal described, the risk 
is actually shifted on to cus- 
tomers. Put simply, how can 
the customer corporation be 
certain to produce index- 
linked returns to sharehold- 
ers without resorting to 
price increases for custom- 
ers in adverse circum- 
stances? 

An alternative, also pro- 


moted by Kay. is to include 
some ordinary shareholders 
(“ordinary” in the sense 
that dividends could go 
down as well as up), but 
with dividends limited to 
the amount needed to 
ensure continued invest- 
ment It would be the regu- 
lator's job to oversee divi- 
dend policies and to ensure 
that directors met their obli- 
gation to maximise cus- 
tomer value, not share- 
holder value. 

All very ingenious, if it 
works. The big test would 
be whether anyone was pre- 
pared to buy such shares. 
With the regulator holding 
dividends down and direc- 
tors statutorily bound to 
put customers’ interest first, 
potential investors may con- 
sider that no one is looking 
out for them. Giving share- 
holders a vote would defeat 
the whole object, but with- 


lack the necessary incen- 
tives to protect sharehold- 
ers’ interests. 

It was, of course, incen- 
tives that got the existing 
price-cap regime into diffi- 
culties. All the cost-savings 
in the early days were 
translated directly into prof- 
its for investors and hence 
into windfall gains. 

But this may be only a 
temporary defect in the sys- 
tem. not a fatal flaw. Under 
the existing system, share- 
holders get the benefits of 
efficiency savings immedi- 
ately and until the next reg- 
ulatory review, but the ben- 


customers through lower 
prices. The problem has 
been that, while the four or 
five year periods between 
price-cap reviews are rela- 
tively short in terms of util- 
ity policy, they are far too 
long in politics. 

Lord Currie, a Labour 
peer (aka Professor David 
Currie, Chair of Regulation 
at the London Business 
School), points out that, 
even allowing for the time 
value of money and the 
advantage it gives to share- 
holders who get the benefits 
first, customers get at least 
78 per emit of the benefits - 
and potentially 90 per cent 
or more. 

On the basis of Lord Cur- 
rie’s figures, now would 
seem to be a bad time to 
abandon the system - just 
when water and electricity 
customers are starting to 
enjoy their first share of the 


benefits and when telecoms 
customers have not only 
benefited from progressively 
tighter price caps, but are 
also enjoying the benefits of 
competition (new services 
and new suppliers) which is, 
after all. Labour’s first 
choice policy for the utili- 
ties. 

The real problem with the 
existing regime has been 
asymmetric information. 
When the price caps were 
first set, companies knew 
more about their business 
than the government, who 
did not know how tough 
they could be. This was 
exacerbated by the Golden 
Shares which protected 
many utilities from take- 
over for the first five years 
of their existence. Those 
who were in a position to 
identify the hidden value in 
the utilities had no incen- 
tive to feed that information 
into the market place by 
way of share price bids until 
after the first round of 
price-cap reviews. 

As soon as Golden Shares 
were removed, bidders came 
out of the woodwork, utility 
directors made the true 
value of their businesses 
known in takeover defence 
documents and regulators 
got tougher (most notably 
Offer, the electricity regula- 
tor). This was perceived by 
many as evidence of regula- j 
tory failure, arguably a 
harsh description given that 
the regime had not been 
allowed to function properly 
during the first five years. 

The design flaw in the 
Golden Shares is now 

b ehin d us. but the btdlt-in 
delay in passing on effi- 
ciency gams to customers is 
not. Lord Currie now 
favours bringing forward 
the customer benefits 
through earlier price cuts, 
with a consequent delaying 
of shareholder benefits. 

■ Simon Came is a policy 
adviser to regulators in the 
UK and int ernationally. 


efits are then passed on to 

When the price caps were set, 
companies knew more about their 
business than the government, 
who did not know how tough they 
could be. This was exacerbated 
by the Golden Shares 
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pay more Lhan we pay consistently. 

We're sure of it, because we go out of 
our way to make sure of it. So if your 
accounts with someone else, chances are 
it's not making you as much money as 
it could. 

It might be just as safe where it is. 
Particularly if your deposit secured by 
someone as reliable as Woolwich Building 
Society. 

It might be just as easy to get aL After 
all Woolwich Guernsey isn’t the only place 


you tike with no penalty. 

And as for changes in the interest rale, 
well, you're bound to find out sooner or 
later - although it would help if everyone 
look on Woolwich Guernsey?; habit of 
informing investors personally by letter. 

Yes, your moneys almost certainly fine 
where it is. But the fan remains, that if i& 
not earning our interest rates it could be 
having a comfortable time at your expense. 

So make it earn its keep. Keep it with 
Woolwich Guernsey: 
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T he muddy waters of the 
Pearl river estuary, on 
the south coast of China 
between Macan and 
Hong Kong, lapped against the 
side of the boat Hooters sounded 
through the thick fog. A jetfoil. 
forced to cut speed, spattered 
about like a bee without wings. 
Sad faced gamblers, on their way 
back from Macau's casinos, 
peered out from its windows. 

Zhang puffed gently at a che- 
root in an ebony holder. Dressed 
in an immaculate blue blazer 
and grey pants, he leant on the 
guard rail and looked out on the 
cotton wool nothingness. 

“We Chinese really don't know 
what all the fuss is about," he 
said. “You people are making the 
return of Hong Kong to China 
into one long soap opera. Yet 
just wait and see what happens: 
people will still eat their rice and 
go for dim sum. They will still 
rush about making money. It is 
not the end of the world." 

For more than 20 years Zhang 
has been one of China's top spy- 
masters. He has the polish of 


True Fiction 


A hangover to end all handovers 

Kieran Cooke has p lans for Hong Kong involving a suave spymaster and some dubious bubbly 


James Bond; the intellectual 
cunning of George Smiley. His 
F.ngiish is perfect 

2 first came across Mr Zhang 
when he extricated me from a 
spot of bother in China in the 
mid-70s. the year of Mao's 
demise. 

I bad been in Canton buying 
kites. To celebrate the deal - 
12,000 kites for $6,000 - 1 decided, 
along with an American friend, - 
to adjourn to the hotel restau- 
rant and sink a bottle of the 
newly marketed China-made 
champagne, quaintly named 
Pink Cockatoo. 

The home brewed bubbly 
slipped down remarkably 
smoothly. Before we knew it we 
were on the third bottle, pro- 


claiming eternal friendship to 
our two peoples and to everyone 
else within the vicinity. 

It was when we attempted to 
walk that things started to go 
dramatically wrong. The Red 
Army seemed to be marching 
over my chest. My throat 
erupted in an afterbarn like a 
rocket’s tail. Speech was impossi- 
ble. The eyeballs did Chinese 
gymnastics. Tom. my friend, his 
legs like noodles, collided with 
the restaurant fish tank. Carp 
frolicked across the door. Crabs 
dashed under tables. Prawns did 
somersaults. 

The next few hours were a 
complete blank. The police told 
us lata* we had waltzed round 
the city mimicking slogans of 


the Chinese leadership. At one 
stage I did an irreverent impres- 
sion of Hua. Guofeng. the man 
chosen as Mao's successor. 

It was then that Zhang 
appeared on the scene. With 
firmness and tact he dealt with 
the authorities. No, he told the 
police, the chums would not be 
necessary. Doors were unlocked 
and we were whisked away in a 
curtained limousine. 

Zhang gave us a fatherly lec- 
ture on the perils of drinking 
strange foreign concoctions. He 
advised us to stick to tea for the 
rest of our stay. 

Over the years Zhang has 
popped op in the most strange 
places - at the polar bear pen in 
London Zoo and in a transvestite 


nightclub in Singapore. Once he 
appeared wearing a finely 
brushed brown trilby in the pad- 
dock at Cheltenham races. 

zhang has never asked for any 
special favours. We have lengthy 
arguments about China and 
world politics. It seems he uses 
me as a sounding board for west- 
ern opinion, particularly on 
media matters. 

“Do you know how many of 
you journalists will be here to 
cover the so-called handover?” 
asked Zhang. There was a loud 
whoop from the ship's hooter. A 
fishing boat creaked its way 
through the gloom. 

“Than will be 7,000 of them. 
Nearly 200 from the BBC alone. 
We Chinese are good at slogans 


awl r-llf-hfes but can you imagine 
what they will all be saying?” 

"You mean things like “The 
flag being lowered on the eastern 
empire for the last tlmeT* I said. 

“Yes.” said Zhang. “Or how 
about 'Grown men will weep on 
this day*?” 

"A tear in the eye of Suzie 
Wong?” 

“The British thorn has finally 
disappeared from China's side?” 

"The governor’s plumes will 
flatter no more in the eastern 
breeze?” 

“That's it,” said Zhang. “It will 
be terrible I wish they would all 
go home and let us get on with a 
good old fashioned fireworks dis- 
play. I did have one thought 
though.” Zhang had a dangerous 


dint in his eye 

“You remember Pink Cocka- 
too?” 

My temples throbbed. “How 
could I ever forget?” I said. 

"Due to the incident involving 
yourself and. more seriously, the 
unfortunate demise of a Vien- 
nese duck-down buyer after a 
three-bottle bingo, we were 
forced to withdraw the cham- 
pagne from the market,” said 
■zhang . “There are many thou- 
sands of bottles stiff in storage, 
ready to be released for con- 
sumption. More than enough to 
satisfy even the thirst of the 
western media pack.” 

The fog finally lifted. The 
of Larrtau island stood out 
against the evening sky. 

“You m p an instead of the great 
handover it will be the great 
hangover?” I said. 

"What a way with words you 
have,” said Zhang, flicking a 
speck of ash off bis sleeve. 
“That's precisely it. Pink Cocka- 
too for the masses. Now how 
about going below for a glass of 
Moetr 


Arcadia 


Designer dairy 
foods straight 
from the cow 

Consumer demand for choice has meant an exotic diet 
and unusual lifestyle for Daisy, says Alison Maitland 


N obody could 
coll me a fussy 
man. ” whim- 
pered the mon- 
arch in A.A. 
Milne's endearing poem, the 
King's Breakfast. 

“/ only want a little bit of 
butter for my bread. ” 

Today, as the far min g 
industry relentlessly 
reminds itselt the consumer 
is the king. And the king has 
become distinctly fussy. 

If he wants milk at all, he 
wants it flavoured, turned 
into a soda, or, more ghastly 
stiff, mixed with alcohol. 

The gentle cow is now 
expected to turn out the raw 
materia] for drinks with 
unprepossessing names such 
as Chuggin’ Cherry. Choco- 
Kool, Smooth Moos and Yak- 
ult. The milk must be low in 
Eat to stop the (ring foiling 
downstairs with a heart 
attack, and the butter must 
be spreadable straig h t from 
the fridge. 

Not content with demand- 
ing an ever more exotic 
choice of dairy foods, the 
king has a conscience. He 
wants to be sure that intense 
production pressures are not 
preventing the Alderney, 
Jersey or Friesian from lead- 
ing a happy and contented 
life. 

Deep in the Hampshire 
countryside, close to the 
aptly named village of Mar- 


tyr Worthy, is a farm where 
researchers are busily trying 
to reconcile t hese conflicting 
demands. Adas Bridgets is 
one of the world's leading 
dairy research centres. But 
it was not until last month 
that it became a national 
celebrity with a break- 
through in producing milk 
that is high in healthier 
unsaturated fats, and that 
can then be made into soft 
butter without costly and 
complex processing. 

The problem - or chal- 
lenge as Bridget Drew, the 
centre’s director, prefers to 
see it - is that this involves 
altering the cows’ diet. Soft 
butter is produced by giving 
them a greater proportion of 
unsaturated oils such as lin- 
seed, rape or sunflower. 

There is nothing new 
about fiddling with form ani- 
mals' diets to change the end 
product In Japan, for exam- 
ple. cattle are fed beer and 
massaged to produce prized 
beef. But right now, no one 
needs reminding that mad 
cow disease was triggered by 
a particularly unpleasant 
adjunct to the bovine diet 

News of the butter that 
spreads “straight from the 
cow” was duly greeted with 
amazement and in some 
cases horror. A senior FT 
journalist blanched and said: 
"I suppose the cows are 
pumped full of chemicals.” A 


relative. long retired from 
dairy forming, took it for an 
April Fool's joke. Another 
newspaper po-focedly urged 
readers not to buy the new 
butter - the traditional, 
knife-bending variety was 
better because it came from 
cows fed on grass. 

Drew has the slightly 
weary look of one who has 
spent the past few weeks 
struggling to explode myths. 
“If a cow just ate grass, she 
wouldn't have the right min- 
erals and vitamins,” she 
explains. “People don't t hink 
about what happens when 
the grass runs out. They 
would be concerned if they 
saw cows fed only on grass 
because they would be 
extremely thin.” 

About 20-30 per cent of the 
average dairy cow’s diet is 
concentrated feed - typically 
a mix of wheat, sugar beet 
and oilseeds, together with 
vitamins, minerals and pro- 
tein. The rest is grass, or 
grass products such as hay 
or silage in the winter. 

Concentrates are formu- 
lated to give each cow a bal- 
anced diet so that It pro- 
duces milk to its full 
potential. “Most cows are 
considerably better fed than 
humans because they have a 
nutritionist looking after 
them,” Drew says. 

Out in the yard, the air is 
laced with the bitter-sweet 



smell of silage and the cows 
greet their visitors with skit- 
tish excitement 

Drew talks to them as if 
they were her children. 
“There’s a general belief,” 
she sighs, “that dairy cows 
like it out in the wind, the 
rain and the sun. 

"Well, they hate it. You 
see them huddled in a corner 
all shivering. The wind bites 
through and gets at their 
udders." 

She should know. Adas 
Bridgets, named not after 


Drew but after the daughter 
of the original owner, offers 
health form facilities to the 
most productive, “elite" 
members or the 600-strong 
herd of Holsteins. The centre 
is conducting about 60 
studies, into everything from 
environmentally friendly 
farming to “designer” dairy 
foods and the best way to 
prevent problems such as 
lameness and mastitis. 

In a large byre, sleek cows 
taking part in a feed study 
have a choice of different 


diets. A computer records 
how much they eat of which 
mixture and when. The ani- 
mals are given regular foot- 
baths when they return from 
grazing. There are mat- 
tresses for some and straw 
for others to lie on. Air-con- 
ditioning is plann ed for the 
summer. The cows usually 
have music on too. Drew 
says. The cows appear indif- 


ferent, however. 

A new “milk bar” is open 
22 hours a day. Here, 
another first in England is 
encountered - cows milked 
on demand by robot As the 
cow enters the parlour, an 
automatic arm moves under 
the udder, locates the teats 
and attaches itself. The ani- 
mals trying out the comput- 
er-operated machine appear 


Metropolis 


The Great Trek goes into reverse 

But Roger Matthews reckons Cape Town has yet to reach the new South Africa 


E very South African 
government minis- 
ter comes to appre- 
ciate what the Boers 
discovered more than 160 
years ago - you have to 
leave Cape Town to escape 
the British. Getting from 120 
Plein Street, where ministe- 
rial offices are stacked one 
floor above the other, to the 
South African parliament 
means walking past the 
Union flag - or more pre- 
cisely. the British consulate. 

MPs still mutter about 
removing the toothless, but 
stiff tenacious, British from 
their vantage point overlook- 
ing the main entrance to 
parliament, but President 
Nelson Mandela shows no 
desire to press the issue. 

Perhaps this is in recogni- 
tion that the British should 
be allowed to watch history 
being stood on its head. The 
Great Trek, one of the defin- 
ing movements of South 
African history, has been 
thrown into reverse. In the 
1830s, thousands of Voor- 
trekkers gathered their cat- 
tle and headed north from 
the Cape, across the Orange 
River, to evade British laws 
which banned slavery and 
threatened to impose equal- 
ity on the races. Now, their 
more democratic descen- 
dants are trekking back, 
with consequences no less 
easy to predict 
Cape Town, capital of the 
Western Province, has prob- 
ably benefited more than 
most from the end of apart- 
heid. Perversely, it is the 
only one of the country's 


nine provinces stiff ruled by 
the white-led National Party. 

In this, and other ways. 
Cape Town might seem to be 
dragging its feet. Its resi- 
dents talk of heading north 
as “going to Africa” and 
Johannesburg radio chat 
shows like Cape Town jokes, 
mocking a city where the 
premier hotel, the Mount 
Nelson, closed for the win- 
ter. Now the Mount Nelson 
is booked the year round. 42 
new hotels are planned and 
soaring house prices reflect 
the number of Johannesbur- 
gers selling up and heading 
south. 

The message has spread 
beyond South Africa, with 
Cape Town the main focus 
for overseas visitors, 
whether accompanied by 
matching suitcases or back 
packs. The numbers could 
become explosive if Cape 
Town succeeds in its bid to 
stage the 2004 Olympic 
Games. 

But as with so many other 
material pleasures in South 
Africa, the delights of Cape 
Town are just one side of the 
coin. The other is the Cape 
Flats, townships and squat- 
ter camps, the legacy of 
apartheid and the most 
enduring dividing line. 

Violence, gangsterism and 
corrupt policing have so long 
been an unreported adjunct 
of deprivation that it took 
the advent of democracy to 
stimulate belief that some- 
thing better was possible. It 
has yet to arrive. The delay 
has spawned Pagad, a mili- 
tant Moslem group which 


has adopted Palestinian 
headwear, declared war on 
the gangs, and carries guns. 

Statistics show a murder 
rate not substantially below 
Johannesburg’s, yet the per- 
ception persists that Cape 
Town is a far safer city. 
Armed car hijackings, the 
plague of Johannesburg, are 
rare, as is the extreme vio- 
lence which sometimes 
accompanies burglaries in 
the commercial capital. And 
no South African city can 
begin to rival Johannes- 
burg’s 50 armed bank rob- 

Cape Town 
folk talk of 
heading 
north as 
‘going to 
Africa' 

beries in the first four 
months of the year. 

One consequence is that 
while Johannesburg house 
prices have been static for 
two years, during 1996 they 
rose by nearly 18 per cent in 
Cape Town, with pockets 
such as Camps Bay and 
Hout Bay showing increases 
of 60 per cent and 30-per cent 
respectively. Theodore Yach, 
a director of the Pam Gold- 
ing agency, says the market 
is being driven mainly by 
South Africans relocating 
and by foreigners looking to 
spend up to four months a 
year in the city. 


For Lampie Fick, a senior 
member of the National 
Party, and minister of tour- 
ism, planning and agricul- 
ture in the regional govern- 
ment, the explanation is 
obvious, and political. “This 
is the only place left in 
South Africa where people 
can still count on competent 
administration,” he claims. 

“If the National Party lost 
the government in the West- 
ern Cape, confidence in 
South Africa as a whole 
would fall sharply. This is 
recognised by people here. If 
there was an election tomor- 
row we would increase our 
53 per cent share of the 
vote.” 

One reason he cites is the 
enduring support of the 
large mixed-race community, 
designated “coloured” under 
apartheid. “Some 80 per cent 
of the province is coloured 
or black. But of those. 80 per 
cent speak Afrikaans, belong 
to the same church, and 
share our culture. The only 
thing that separates them 
from whites is colour,” he 
says, with no hint of irony. 

With Hernus Kriel, the 
provincial premier, possibly 
preparing to challenge FW 
de Klerk for the leadership 
of the National Party. Cape 
Town could become the 
focus of the struggle for 
South Africa's second largest 
party- 

While de Klerk wants to 
forge a broad coalition as an 
alternative to the ANC, some 
of his Cape backwoodsmen, 
who are given to crude rac- 
ism, would rather draw their 


wagons into a circle and bat- 
tle for regional autonomy. 
These same men hope parlia- 
ment will decide to move 
from Cape Town to Pretoria, 
“because it would get a lot of 
kaffirs out of the city”, and 
are cool towards the Games, 
“because having them will 
attract kaffirs from all over 
Africa”. 

To combat such attitudes 
is one of the many reasons 
why winning the Olympic 
bid is so important to South 
Africa. Sport h as shown its 
importance in bridging com- 
munity differences. After so 
many years of rejection - 
blacks locally, whites inter- 
nationally — the chance to 
stage the Gaines would pro- 
vide a national focus, and an 
opportunity to demonstrate 
a national capacity on an 
international stage. 

The International Olympic 
Committee has apparently 
accepted Cape Town’s tech- 
nical capacity to stage the 
events. Former banker Chris 
Ball, who heads the bid com- 
mittee, says success is not 
just about economic growth 
and 100,000 new jobs. "It 
m eans much more than that. 
It would generate confi- 
dence, self-belief and self-re- 
spect. It would help put an 
end to Afro-pessimism. It 
would help signal the Afri- 
can renaissance. This is not 
just about Cape Town, or 
even South Africa.” 
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to like ft. Some return for a 
milking too soon, only to be 
gently ejected from the par- 
lour because their udders 
have not filled up. 

“rm certain that frequent 
miiiHng is one of the keyB in 
preventing problems.” says 
Drew. "You never get a mas- 
sive build-up of milk in the 
udder and there is less 
weight put on their hack and 
feet." 

The cows at Bridgets are 
milked two or three times a 
day. The average dairy cow 
in Britain produces 6,000 lit- 
res of milk a year. A few 
members of the elite here 
ran churn out 17,000 litres. 

The four-stomach bovine 
digestive system is a wonder 
of nature. The first one, the 
rumen, contains bacteria 
which break down the food 
and are then themselves 
digested. To ensure same (2 
the unsatuxated oil in the 
“designer” diets makes it 
through intact into the 
digestive system and thus 
into the milk, the oilseeds 
are coated with sugar and 
heat-treated - a bit like 
sugar-coated chocolates. 

By altering the type and 
quantity of oil in the diet, 
milk can be produced with 
different health properties; 
in scientific parlance, 
long-chain fatty acids are 
supposed to help brain devel- 
opment, monunsaturated 
ones reduce cholesterol. 

How for wffl this search 
for natural, healthy 
“designer" dairy foods go? 
Might we soon have straw- 
berry milkshakes straight 
from the cow? Drew is 
sceptical about flavourings, 
preferring to preserve the 
traditional dairy taste. But 
she reveals that onions 
and leeks appeal to cows - 
just the kind of strong fla- 
vours that could get into the 
milk. 

It is just possible that the 
king will one day ask the 
cow for some soft garlic bat- 
ter for his supper, and not be 
disappointed. 
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